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PREFACE 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  lectures  delivered 
before  an  audience  of  students  from  many  countries  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics  in  July  and  August, 
1911. 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  lectures  here 
pubhshed  represent  the  whole  series,  for  beyond  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  British  Isles,  lectures  were 
given  on  general  questions  ;  for  example,  a  most  inter- 
esting introductory  address  by  Archdeacon  Cunningham 
on  the  scientific  interest  in  the  study  of  recent  com- 
merce. London  was  described,  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  by  Sir  Lawrence  Gomme,  and  London  life,  from 
the  human  as  well  as  the  humorous  point  of  view,  by 
Mr.  Pett  Ridge.  The  problems  of  London  traffic  were 
discussed  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  Geographical  conditions 
and  foreign  trade  were  treated  by  Mr.  Mackinder 
and  Mr.  Sargent.  The  social  and  political  life  of 
England  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Lees  Smith  in  a  series 
of  lectures,  and  he  also  gave  a  lecture  on  India  in  a  set 
descriptive  of  commercial  conditions  in  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies.  These  last  were  described  by  Mr.  Griffith, 
Mr.  Ben  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Chiappini.  At  the  end  of  the 
course,  lectures  on  technical  and  commercial  education 
in  England  were  given  by  Dr.  Walmsley  and  Mr.  Graham. 

The  lectures,  therefore,  covered  a  wide  field.  Those 
published  in  the  present  volume  present  at  least  an 
excellent  example  of  the  style  and  character  of  the 
others.  The  various  subjects  were  depicted  simply,  yet 
sufficiently  thorouf^hly,  by  leading  authorities  who,  while 
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rightly  assuming  that  their  audience  possessed  a  general 
economic  and  commercial  education,  yet  bore  in  mind 
that  as  foreigners  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  possess  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  English  conditions.  This  is  the 
method  pursued  at  all  its  meetings  by  the  body  which 
organised  the  course — the  International  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Commercial  Education. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  several  of  the 
lecturers,  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  success  of  this  London 
meeting.  In  spite  of  the  great  heat  of  last  August,  the 
students — old  and  young,  male  and  female — were  un- 
flagging in  their  attention  during  the  three  hours  each 
morning  in  which  the  addresses  were  given.  Hearty 
applause  showed  their  appreciation  and  enthusiasm. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  so  few  Englishmen  at  the 
meetings.  True,  the  lectures  were  primarily  intended  to 
describe  English  trade  to  foreigners,  and  it  might  be 
said  that  Englishmen  would  rather  attend  a  similar 
meeting  abroad.  There  may  be  more  of  them  at  the 
meeting  which  the  International  Society  is  organising 
this  summer  at  Antwerp,  where  Belgian  commerce  and 
industry  will  be  studied.  I  hope  so.  But  a  glance  at 
the  matter  in  this  volume  will  show  that  the  English 
commercial  student  or  business  man  might  have  learnt 
a  great  deal.  A  further  excuse  might  be  found  in  the 
date  of  the  meeting  :  it  took  place  during  the  summer 
hoUdays.  Yet  many  of  the  foreign  students,  not  satis- 
fied with  three  arduous  weeks  in  London,  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  short  holiday  in  attending  further 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  and  other  towns ! 

One  may  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  indifference  of 
Enghsh   business   students   was   due    to    a    distrust    of 
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lectures  in  general.  Did  they  think  the  method  of  com- 
mercial teaching  followed  by  the  International  Society 
was  faulty  or  unprofitable  ?  It  is  impossible  to  take 
this  view.  The  average  EngHsh  student  has  quite  as 
much  behef  in  the  lecture  system  as  the  foreigner.  He 
is  quite  ready  to  attend  educational  courses  of  any  kind 
when  it  has  been  made  clear  to  him  that  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  do  so,  and  when  some  leading  individual 
or  society  has  encouraged  him  to  attend. 

There,  perhaps,  is  the  weakness  that  there  is  no 
sufficiently  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  this  country 
as  to  the  requisites  of  a  commercial  education.  Certain 
institutions  may  afford  excellent  facihties  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  on  particular  lines.  But  there  is 
wide  divergence  on  the  general  outlines  of  higher  com- 
mercial education.  There  is  no  accepted  curriculum,  no 
authoritative  definition  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
"  business-getter "  should  be  trained,  however  much 
business  men  may  deplore  the  lack  of  well-trained 
"  business-getters." 

We  have  much  to  leam  in  this  respect  from  the  com- 
mercial academies  and  government  departments  of  con- 
tinental States.  We  may  not  approve  of  their  particular 
methods ;  we  certainly  need  not  slavishly  copy  them. 
What  we  should  do  is  to  take  careful  note  of  the  spirit 
in  which  they  have  faced  the  problem  of  a  thorough 
business  education.  If  they,  for  instance,  after  long 
experience,  find  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
students  who  go  abroad  to  study  commerce  and  industry, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  many  who  attended  the 
International  Society's  London  meeting,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  well  for  EngUsh  County  Councils,  Chambers  of 
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Commerce,  etc.,  to  offer  similar  encouragement  to  their 
picked  students. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  we  are  indifferent  on 
the  question  of  commercial  education  in  England.  The 
leading  men  in  industrial  and  commercial  affairs  are 
keenly  and  anxiously  interested.  But  they  have  not  yet 
decided  what  type  of  education  is  required.  Let  us  trust 
they  will  do  so  before  long.  When  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  enter  business  knows  that  a  certain  definite 
type  of  education  is  required,  he  will  not  be  backward 
in  getting  that  education. 

W.  PEMBER  REEVES, 

Director  of  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science; 
Late  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  International  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Commercial  Education  was  founded  at  Zurich  in  1901. 

The  Society  pursues  its  aims  in  various  ways,  notably 
by  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  review,  which  is  a 
valuable  and  exhaustive  record  of  commercial  education 
in  Europe  and  America. 

But  the  annual  meetings  which  the  Society  organises 
have  come  to  be  perhaps  its  most  effective  means  of 
encouraging  commercial  education.  These  meetings  were 
commenced  at  Lausanne  in  1907.  In  the  following  years 
they  were  held  at  Mannheim,  Le  Havre,  Vienna,  and 
London.  The  chief  features  of  the  meetings  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  They  are  attended  by 
men  and  women  engaged  in  business  or  in  the  study  of 
industry  and  commerce.  They  are  held  each  year  in 
a  fresh  business  centre,  and  they  last  about  three  weeks. 
During  this  time  the  trade  and  business  methods  of  the 
country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  are  described  (in 
the  language  of  that  country)  by  picked  lecturers.  The 
lectures  are  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature,  and  they  are 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  excursions  and  visits  to  fac- 
tories, docks,  warehouses,  and  other  places  of  commercial 
importance,  as  well  as  to  educational  institutions. 

The  expenses  of  the  meetings  have  been  largely  defrayed 
each  year  by  donations  received  in  the  towns  where  the 
meetings  have  been  held,  and,  thanks  to  this  generous 
help,  it  has  been  possible  to  admit  students  to  the  meetings 
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at  an  average  charge  of  less  than  {S  ;  members  of  the 
Society  subscribing  2s.  6d.  a  year  get  a  reduction  of 
about  10s. 

The  International  Society  now  contains  some  1,500 
members.  It  is  patronised  by  a  large  number  of  muni- 
cipal authorities,  commercial  academies,  banks  and 
business  houses,  and  receives  official  recognition  in  the 
shape  of  financial  grants  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Wurtemburg. 

The  London  Meeting  of  the  Society,  commemorated 
by  this  volume  of  lectures,  was  held  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science  from  July  24th  to 
August  11th,  1911.  Under  the  general  superintendence 
of  Monsieur  A.  Junod  (Inspecteur  federal  de  I'enseigne- 
ment  commercial  en  Suisse),  President  of  the  Society, 
the  meeting  was  organised  in  London  by  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  whose  names  are  given  below, 
after  the  list  of  the  General  Committee,  whose  interest 
and  support  were  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  securing 
a  favourable  reception  for  a  Society  which  hitherto  had 
been  Uttle  known  in  London.  The  list  of  the  Central 
Committee  for  1911  is  also  given,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  Monsieur  Junod's  term  of  office  ended  in  1911,  and 
a  new  President  was  elected — Monsieur  Eug.  Gelcich, 
Wirkl.  Hofrat,  Piazza  Lipsia,  Triest,  Austria.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Society  will  be  at  Triest  during 
Monsieur  Gelcich's  three  years  of  office. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  203  persons,  mainly 
from  the  Continent,  but  including  representatives  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Chih,  New  Zealand,  and 
China.     At    their    request    the    Society    undertook    the 
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publication  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  meeting, 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  publish  more  than  the 
selection  contained  in  this  volume  out  of  the  full  course 
of  45  lectures.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  record  the  many 
visits  which  the  students  were  enabled  to  make,  but  the 
Society  takes  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  its  gratitude 
to  the  following  bodies  for  their  assistance  and  hospitality : 

The  Bank  of  England,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  London 
County  Council,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  Post- 
master-General and  Post  Office,  the  Port  of  London 
Authority,  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  the  University  of 
London,  and  the  following  factories,  business  houses,  etc., 
which  were  visited  by  the  students  : — 

Messrs.  James  Carter,  Doulton,  W.  and  A.  Gilbey,  Peek 
Frean,  E.  and  T.  Pink,  Henry  Tate,  andWatney,  Combe, 
Reid  and  Co. ;  the  Associated  Newspapers  Press ;  Great 
Eastern  Railway  (Stratford  Works) ;  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  ;  Oxford  University  Press  ;  Pitman's 
MetropoUtan  School ;  Messrs.  C.  and  E.  Lewis,  and 
Manfield  and  Sons  at  Northampton  ;  Messrs.  Cadbury, 
Elkington,  J.  Gillott,  Perry,  Taylor  and  Challen,  and 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Birmingham. 

EDWARD  CLEVELAND-STEVENS 

{Organiser  of  the  International  Society's 
London   Meeting). 

London  School  of  Economics, 
Clare  Market,  W.C. 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND 

I  HAVE  had  considerable  difficulty  in  preparing  the  few 
remarks  I  am  addressing  you  to-day.  Had  I  been  address- 
ing an  assembly  of  London  bankers,  I  should  have 
assumed  that  they  had  as  much  acquaintance  as  I  have 
with  the  practical  working  of  the  London  Money  Market, 
of  which  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  pivot,  while  their 
knowledge  on  the  theoretical  side  was  probably  as  great 
as  my  own.  But  in  this  case  I  know  that  my  audience  is 
composed  of  students  of  economics,  and  especially  of 
international  economics,  and  I  should  perhaps  be  justified 
therefore  in  assuming  that  they  are  fully  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  banking,  and  would  only  require  from  me  a 
description  of  the  practical  working  of  the  machine  which 
is  called  the  Bank  of  England.  But  I  hardly  feel  that  I 
can  do  this  without  a  few  preparatory,  historical  remarks  : 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes — 
even  if  what  I  am  saying  is  quite  familiar  to  all  of  you. 

The  original  Charter  of  Corporation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  granted  in  1694  ;  but  its  history  from  then 
until  1844,  chequered  and  interesting  though  it  was, 
need  not  detain  us  to-day.  It  has  been  universally 
recognised  that  the  real  history  of  the  Bank  as  it  is  to-day 
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dates  from  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  that  year,  which  was 
introduced  and  carried  at  the  instance  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Peel.     The  years  immediately  previous  had  been 
years  of  trouble   and  of  recurring   financial  crises  ;    and 
it  was  generally  admitted  that  it  was  partly  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  England  directors  to  observe  a  due 
proportion  between  their  issues  and  the  buUion  in  their 
vaults  that  these  crises  had  been  so  severe  and  disastrous. 
The  main  principle  of  the  Act  of  1844  was  the  complete 
separation  of  the  business  of  issue  from  the  business  of 
banking.     The  form  in  which  the  Bank's  accounts,  both 
of  banking  and  of  issue,  were  to  be  published,  was  laid 
down  ;  but  while  in  the  business  of  banking  the  directors 
were  left  complete  discretion,  the  business  of  issue  was 
strictly  regulated,  and  no  discretion  was  given  to  the 
directors  at  all.     As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
business  of  issue  might  have  been  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Debt  Commission  or  any  other  body  of 
officials  worthy  of  trust.     Up  to  an  amount  of  14  millions 
notes  could  be  issued  by  the  Issue  Department  against 
securities  ;  beyond  that  amount  no  notes  could  be  issued 
except  against  coin  and  bullion — of  which  one-fifth  might 
be  silver.     I  have  often  heard  it  said — though  I  cannot 
recall  with  what  authority— that  the  hmit  of  £14,000,000 
for  the  fiduciary  issue  was  fixed  because  it  had  been 
found  that  in  the  years  previous  to  1844  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  had  never  been  less  than  £16,000,000 
and  it  was  therefore  assumed  that  the  hmit  of  £14,000,000 
was  a  safe  one.     It  has  certainly  proved  so.     If  any  of 
the  country  issues  should  lapse,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Bank  of  England  could  increase  its  fiduciary  issue  by 
two-thirds  of  such  lapsed  issues.     Under  this  provision 
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of  the  Act  of  1844  the  fiduciary  issue  of  the  Bank 
has  been  gradually  increased  to  its  present  hmit  of 
;^18,450,000. 

Besides  the  desire  to  separate  the  function  of  issuing 
(or  creating)  money  from  the  function  of  banking,  which 
consists  in  the  use  of,  or  dealing  in,  money,  the  intention 
of  the  authors  of  this  Act  was  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  paper  money  in  the  country  should  be  duly  contracted 
as  the  metallic  money  went  out  of  the  country  so  as  to 
secure,  under  all  circumstances,  the  permanent  con- 
vertibiUty  of  the  note  issue.  Assuming  that  the  country 
could  never  do  with  a  note  circulation  of  less  than 
£14,000,000,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  secured  that  the 
excess  over  this  amount  should  vary  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  coin  or  bullion  in  the  Issue 
Department.  The  Bank  is  also,  by  the  Act,  compelled 
to  buy  all  bar  gold  offered  to  it  at  77s.  9d.  per  ounce  ; 
and  to  sell  such  gold  to  the  Mint  for  minting  sovereigns 
at  77s.   lO^d.  per  ounce. 

This  Act  was  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of  the 
Currency  Theory  over  the  advocates  of  the  Banking 
Principle.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  subsequent  years, 
the  fight  between  these  two  parties  continued  unabated. 
The  financial  crises  of  1847  and  1857,  following  so  soon 
after  the  Act  of  1844,  kept  this  dispute  alive  ;  but  one 
does  not  hear  of  it  any  longer,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that,  whatever  criticisms  may  nowadays  be  levelled 
against  this  Act,  they  are  no  longer  questions  of  principle 
or  theory,  but  of  practice. 

The  Act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  was  then  to  be  subject  to  twelve  months' 
notice    on    the    part    of   the   Government,    and    to    the 
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repayment  of  the  Government  debt  of  £11,015,100.  Acts 
have  since  been  passed  amending  the  Act  of  1844  in 
certain  details,  but  the  main  principles  of  that  Act  as 
outlined  above  have  not  been  disturbed. 

I  should  add  that  by  this  same  Act  no  other  bank  could 
issue  notes  within  a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles  of  London, 
and  Bank  of  England  notes  were  made  legal  tender  in 
England  and  Wales. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  two  financial  crises  of 
1847  and  1857.  Another  financial  crisis,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  severe  of  the  three,  occurred  in  1866.  On  all 
these  three  occasions  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  received 
a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under- 
taking to  bring  in  an  Act  of  Indemnity  if  they  increased 
the  fiduciary  issue  temporarily  beyond  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  Act  of  1844.  On  each  occasion  the  pubhc 
announcement  of  this  was  sufficient  to  allay  the  panic  ; 
and  only  on  one  occasion — in  1857 — was  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of  this  permission,  and  then  only  for  two  weeks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  none  of  these  occasions 
was  the  convertibility  of  the  note  in  question — that  is 
to  say,  it  was  not  the  depletion  of  the  gold  reserve  that 
caused  the  panic.  In  1847  the  gold  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment fell  from  £8,566,000  to  £7,865,000  ;  in  1857  it  fell  from 
£10,681,000  to  £6,079,000  ;  and  in  1866  from  £13,502,000 
to  £11,434,000.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  argued  that,  if 
the  object  of  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1844  was  to  secure 
the  convertibihty  of  the  note  on  all  occasions,  they  cer- 
tainly succeeded.  The  three  crises  mentioned  were 
occasioned  by  excessive  demands  for  accommodation 
from  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Thus,    in    1847,    the    banking    reserve    was    reduced    to 
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£1,606.000.  In  1857  it  went  to  £1,553,000,  after  an 
increase  of  the  fiduciary  issue  by  £2,000,000  beyond  the 
legal  limit ;  while  in  1866  the  banking  reserve  was 
reduced  to  £860,000. 

The  main  criticisms  made  nowadays  against  the 
Bank  Act  are,  I  think,  two.  It  is  first  of  all  maintained 
that  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  is  too  small,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  amount  of  banking  deposits  of  the 
country.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  fiduciary 
issue  should  be  gradually  reduced  and  replaced  by  gold. 
But  who  is  to  pay  for  this  ?  It  would  cost  at  least 
3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  involved,  or  £553,500 
a  year.  Among  the  chief  advocates  of  this  idea  are  some 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  ;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  they 
are  willing  to  share  the  cost  of  it.  The  Bank  already 
keeps  an  average  reserve  in  cash  against  all  its  deposits 
of  40  to  50  per  cent. — or  about  three  times  more  than  the 
joint-stock  banks  do.  As  the  Bank  of  England  has  its 
own  shareholders  to  consider,  it  would  not  be  fair  that 
they  should  be  mulcted  in  this  extra  expenditure.  There 
only  remains  the  Government.  By  the  Act  of  1844,  the 
whole  of  the  profits  of  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  after  making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
Bank's  remuneration,  goes  to  the  Government,  and  from 
this  source  the  Government  receives  an  annual  income  of 
over  £180,000,  while  it  also  receives  from  the  Bank 
£60,000  a  year  in  composition  of  stamp  duties  on  Notes. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  would  mean  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  income  for  the  nation  if  it  took  over  the 
whole  cost  of  replacing  the  fiduciary  issue  by  gold, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
be  prepared  to  face  this  proposition. 
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The  fact  is,  that  nowadays  the  circulating  medium  in 
this  country  is  not  Bank  notes  but  cheques.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  is  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  returns. 
The  average  daily  clearings  have  risen  from  £11,000,000 
in  1868  to  £48,000,000  in  1910.  What  have  been  the 
figures  of  the  Bank  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
during  the  same  years  ?  In  1868  the  average  note  cir- 
culation was  £24,000,000  ;  in  1910  it  was  £28,000,000  ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  wealth 
and  the  business  transactions  of  the  country  in  the 
interval.  I  think  the  conclusion  is  obvious  :  that  those 
who  provide  the  circulating  medium  should  provide  its 
protection. 

The  second  criticism  of  the  Bank  Act  is  that  we  should 
adopt  some  such  provision  as  the  Germans  have — that 
the  fiduciary  issue  can  be  increased,  on  payment  of  a 
certain  fine  to  the  Government.  I  admit  that  the  pre- 
sent position  is  illogical.  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  disputed 
that,  if  a  severe  financial  crisis  were  again  to  occur,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  indemnify  the  Bank 
for  exceeding  the  legal  hmits  of  its  fiduciary  issues. 
Why  then  not  provide  some  legal  machinery  for  such  an 
eventuality  ?  The  only  answer  is  that  I  do  not  think 
that,  in  practice,  it  has  worked  well  in  Germany.  It 
has  resulted  in  an  habitual  exercise  of  this  excess  power, 
without  any  particular  regard  to  the  acuteness  of  the 
situation.  I  prefer  our  own  method,  however  illogical 
it  may  be.  We  have  not  required  to  appeal  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  forty-five  years  ;  and 
I  have  every  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  avoid 
approaching  him  for  another  forty-five  years. 

The  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  directed  by  a 
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Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  who  are  elected  annually 
from  amongst  the  directors,  and  generally  serve  for  two 
years  in  succession  in  each  capacity.  There  are,  besides, 
twenty-four  directors,  who  are  chosen  from  among  the 
partners  in  leading  merchant  and  merchant  banking  firms 
in  the  City.  No  Clearing  House  Banker  is  considered 
eligible  to  be  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
directors  are  re-elected  annually  by  the  stockholders 
(or  proprietors,  as  they  are  called)  and  generally  serve 
for  life. 

The  Court  of  the  Bank  of  England — which  means  the 
Governors  and  Directors — meets  every  Thursday  at 
11.30,  and  it  is  at  these  meetings  that  alterations 
in  the  official  Bank  rate  are  made.  It  rarely  happens 
that  a  change  in  the  Bank  rate  is  made  on  other 
days.  The  work  of  the  Bank  is  distributed  amongst 
various  Committees,  and  one  Committee  of  three  Direc- 
tors— called  the  Committee  in  Daily  Waiting — meets 
every  business  day  at  11.30,  and  supervises  the  work 
done  by  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  has  two  branches  in  London,  and  nine 
branches  in  the  country. 

The  clerical  staff  of  the  Bank  is  about  1,060,  of  whom 
about  840  are  at  the  Head  Office.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
generally  known  that  besides  the  printing  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and  India  Rupee  notes,  the  Bank  also 
prints  at  the  Head  Office  all  Postal  Orders  and  Old  Age 
Pension  Orders  for  the  Government.  The  porters, 
mechanics,  etc.,  employed  by  the  Bank  are  about  500 
in  number. 

There  are  two  "  sides  "  to  the  Bank — the  "  Cash  "  side 
and  the  "  Stock  "  side.     The  head  of  the  Cash  side  is  the 
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Chief  Cashier,  and  the  head  of  the  Stock  side  the  Chief 
Accountant.  The  Cash  side  has  charge  of  the  issue 
and  payment  of  notes  and  of  all  banking  business,  such 
as  drawing  accounts,  loans,  discounts,  and  all  other 
matters  involving  dealings  in  cash.  The  Stock  side  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  Bank's  own 
accounts,  and  of  the  stocks  forming  the  National  Debt, 
and  other  registered  stocks — Home,  Indian,  Colonial, 
etc.  The  work  on  both  sides  has  increased  enormously 
in  recent  years ;  the  cash  side,  because  of  the  general 
increase  in  the  volume  and  diversity  of  banking  business 
in  London,  and  the  stock  side,  because  of  the  large 
increase  in  the  stocks  under  its  control.  The  number  of 
stocks  has  increased  since  1898  from  sixty-seven  to 
eighty-eight,  and  the  nominal  amount  has  risen  from 
958  miUions  to  1,260  milhons. 

There  are  also  the  Secretary's  Department  and  the 
Audit  Department — the  titles  of  which  sufficiently 
indicate  the  duties  respectively  performed  by  them. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  work  done  by  the  Bank. 

First  and  foremost  it  is  the  banker  of  the  Government. 
It  has  all  the  various  Government  accounts,  such  as  the 
Exchequer,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  the 
Paymaster-General,  the  Post  Office,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature,  etc.  Subsidiary  accounts  are  opened  with 
other  banks  on  behalf  of  collectors  of  customs  and  excise, 
military  and  naval  district  paymasters,  local  postmasters, 
prison  authorities  and  officials  of  that  character,  but 
only  in  places  where  there  is  no  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England  within  a  convenient  distance. 

The    amount    of    the    Exchequer    balances    with    the 
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Bank  of  England  varies  very  considerably.  At  times 
they  are  very  high,  especially  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year — which  is  the  last  quarter  of  the  Government 
financial  year — when  the  Government  Deposits  have 
frequently  run  up  to  over  £15,000,000.  In  June,  1910, 
an  altogether  exceptional  year,  these  reached  the  highest 
pubhshed  total  of  ;^27,800,000.  At  other  times  they 
run  down  to  a  very  low  figure,  and  then  the 
Government  is  authorised  by  Parliament  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank.  These  advances  are  known  either 
as  "  Deficiency  "  advances  or  "  Ways  and  Means  " 
advances.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  briefly 
as  follows  :  "  Deficiency  "  advances  are  called  for  when 
the  Government  balances  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
quarterly  interest  on  the  Government  debt,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  which  the  Bank  can  charge  on  such  advances  is 
fixed  at  one-half  the  official  Bank  rate  existing  at  the  time 
of  such  advance,  with  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent.  ;  they 
must  be  repaid  during  the  quarter  in  which  they  are 
made.  "  Ways  and  Means  "  advances  are  taken  when 
the  revenue  coming  in  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenditure.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  by 
the  Bank  is  left  to  be  arranged  on  each  occasion  when 
such  an  advance  is  required  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  it  is  always  a  rate  which  would  only  be  applicable 
to  a  very  much  valued  customer.  These  advances  have 
to  be  repaid  not  later  than  the  quarter  next  succeeding 
that  in  which  the  money  was  borrowed. 

In  recent  years  the  highest  amount  of  "  Deficiency  " 
advances  has  been  £2,800,000  in  January,  1910,  and  of 
"  Ways  and  Means "  advances,  £2,500,000  ni  March, 
1910. 
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The  Bank  allows  no  interest  on  Government  or  other 
balances.  Although  at  times  the  Government  balances 
are  high,  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  maintained  that  the 
Government  account  is  of  much  material  advantage  to 
the  Bank  ;  but,  of  course,  the  prestige  of  being  the 
Government  banker  is  very  great  and  valuable. 

The  Bank  is  also  the  banker  to  the  joint-stock  and 
private  banks,  and  more  especially  to  those  banks  which 
are  members  of  the  Clearing  House.  All  differences 
between  the  Clearing  Bankers  are  settled  by  cheques  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  each  Clearing  Bank  must 
therefore  keep  a  balance  with  the  Bank  of  England 
sufficient  to  meet  its  possible  requirements  in  this  respect. 
The  amount  of  the  bankers'  balances  is  not  separately 
stated,  but  is  included  in  the  "  other  deposits."  It  is, 
of  course,  always  a  considerable  item. 

The  next  important  function  of  the  Bank  of  England 
of  which  I  must  make  mention  is  one  to  which  I  have 
already  referred — the  exclusive  (or  practically  exclusive) 
right  of  note  issue.  I  cannot  say  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  remuneration,  this  privilege  is  worth  much, 
if  anything,  to  the  Bank.  At  the  same  time  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  taken  over  by  the  Government,  as  we  all 
know,  by  the  experience  of  other  countries,  what  great 
possibilities  of  danger  there  are  when  the  note  issue  of 
a  country  is  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  always  the  temptation  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  authorise,  in  case  of  emergency,  an  increase  in 
the  legal  tender  issue,  without  regard  to  the  dangers  of 
such  a  step.  The  experience  of  many  South  American 
Republics  in  this  respect  will  be  familiar  to  you. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  you  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a 
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dirty  Bank  of  England  note.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bank  never  re-issues  a  Bank  note.  Even  if 
you  were  to  go  into  the  Bank  and  demand  a  five  pound 
note  for  five  sovereigns,  and  were  then  to  walk  across 
the  floor  and  exchange  the  note  for  gold,  that  note  would 
be  destroyed.  The  Bank  has  adopted  this  principle, 
not  in  the  interests  of  cleanliness,  but  in  the  interests 
of  security  ;  as  they  find  that  by  this  practice,  expensive 
though  it  may  be,  they  avoid  (and  the  pubhc  avoids) 
many  of  the  risks  of  forgery.  The  Bank  issues  notes  in 
denominations  of  £5,  £10,  £20,  £50,  £200,  £500,  and  £1,000. 
Of  these  far  the  greater  proportion  is  in  £5  notes,  and  it 
is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  pro- 
portion of  £5  notes  to  the  total  is  always  increasing, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  "  life  "  of  a  £5  note  is 
decreasing.  This  is,  I  think,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  banks  have  adopted  the  practice  more  and  more  of 
paying  in  to  the  Bank  all  notes  as  soon  as  they  reach 
them — doubtless  as  a  measure  of  protection  against 
forgery. 

Now  I  come  to  what  is,  nowadays,  the  most  important 
function  of  the  Bank  of  England — its  position  as  pro- 
vider of  the  Emergency  Currency  of  the  country.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  currency  of  this  country  is  no 
longer  Bank  notes  or  even  gold,  but  cheques.  These 
cheques  are  issued  against  credit  balances  with  the  various 
banks,  on  which  the  cheques  are  drawn  ;  and  at  times 
the  banks  find  that  the  amount  of  the  cheques  drawn 
— especially  when  dividends  are  being  paid — would  bring 
the  amount  of  their  item  of  "  cash  in  hand  and  at  the  Bank 
of  England,"  dangerously  low.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
actual   cash,   as   most   of   these   cheques   and   di\ddend 
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warrants  are  paid  through  the  Clearing  House.  The  object 
of  the  banks,  therefore,  is  not  to  replenish  their  tills,  but 
to  replenish  their  balances  with  the  Bank  of  England. 
They,  all  of  them,  have  large  amounts  of  money  lent  out 
on  the  money  market  at  call.  These  they  proceed, 
simultaneously,  to  call  in.  The  borrowers  find  that  the 
money  that  one  bank  calls  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
other  bank,  and  they  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  go  to 
the  one  remaining  source  of  supply — the  Bank  of  England. 
They  borrow  there  practically  the  same  amount  that  the 
bankers  have  called  from  them.  No  actual  money 
passes  :  the  whole  thing  is  done  by  transfer  at  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Now,  this  happens  every  quarter.  The  amounts 
involved  are  generally  lowest  at  the  Easter  and  October 
quarters,  and  highest  in  June  and  December.  It  occa- 
sions no  disturbance — except  to  the  money  brokers — 
and  is  habitually  carried  through  without  the  shghtest 
hitch.  The  practice  has  grown,  of  course,  with  the 
increase  in  importance  of  the  clearing  banks  ;  but  the 
main  reason  for  its  existence  at  all  is  the  fact  that  the 
Bank  of  England  has  gradually  increased  the  facilities 
which  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of  what  is  technically 
called  the  Market — the  discount  houses  and  money 
brokers.  Since  1890  the  market  has  been  permitted  to 
obtain  advances  and  to  discount  bills  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  to  the  time  of  advance 
or  the  currency  of  the  bills  discounted  as  the  Governor 
may  from  time  to  time  decide  upon.  But,  subject  to 
these  reservations,  the  market  knows  that  nowadays  it 
can  always  get  at  any  time  the  accommodation  it  requires 
from  the  Bank  of  England.     The  rate  for  advances  is 
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now  ^  per  cent,  over  Bank  rate,  while  the  rate  for  discount 
is  Bank  rate. 

One  can  truly  say  that  everybody  in  the  Money  Market 
can  nowadays,  directly  or  indirectly,  obtain  advances 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  provided  he  can  tender  the 
class  of  security  which  the  Bank  requires.  In  the  case  of 
bills,  these  must,  of  course,  be  first  class,  and  must  have 
two  British  names  on  them,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
acceptor.  In  the  case  of  securities,  they  must  be 
"  floaters  " — that  is,  securities  to  bearer  of  the  British 
and  Indian  Governments,  or  guaranteed  by  either  of 
them,  or  of  British  Municipahties  whose  stocks  are 
managed  by  the  Bank. 

The  period  for  which  these  advances  are  made  to  the 
market  varies  slightly,  because  the  Bank  knows  by 
experience  how  much  the  market  can  repay  it  in  a 
single  day,  and  regulates  the  amount  of  its  advances 
and  discounts  maturing  on  a  particular  day  accordingly. 
Further,  the  Bank  tries,  as  a  rule,  to  confine  its  discounts 
to  short-dated  paper  in  order  to  prevent  the  money  it 
has  advanced  for  these  temporary  purposes  becoming 
later  on  superfluous,  and  therefore  artificially  depressing 
the  value  of  money  and  the  rate  of  discount. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  this  rate  of  discount 
— as  represented  by  the  Bank  rate.  It  is  still  thought  by 
many  people  that  the  Bank  of  England  fixes  the  rate  of 
discount.  This  is  entirely  erroneous  ;  the  Bank  rate 
attempts  to  conform  to  what  is  the  actual  value  of  money 
in  this  country.  It  is  almost  invariably  somewhat  higher 
than  the  market  rate,  and  this  is  only  natural,  because 
if  the  Bank  rate  were  lower  than  the  market  rate,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  be  overwhelmed  with  offers  of 
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bills  for  discount.  At  times,  however,  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
there  is  a  fear  that  serious  inroads  may  be  made  on  our 
stock  of  gold  for  export,  the  Bank  has  to  take  steps  to 
raise  the  value  of  money,  and  therefore  also  the  rate  of 
discount  in  the  open  market,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
foreign  drain  assuming  too  large  proportions.  You  must 
remember  that  London  is  a  free  market  for  gold — the 
only  really  free  market  in  Europe.  Anyone  can  present 
notes,  or  cheques  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  demand 
gold  ;  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  (and  I  hope  it 
never  will  be)  that  we  should  discriminate  between  such 
applicants  and  defer  the  application  of  anyone  who  is 
supposed  to  be  taking  gold  for  export. 

In  passing  let  me  say  this,  that  we  are  materially 
assisted  in  maintaining  our  free  market  for  gold  by  the 
fact  that  we  still  are  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the 
world.  Every  country  has  a  debt  to  pay  us,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  as  a  general  rule  this  debt — 
whether  it  be  for  interest  on  capital  or  for  repayment  of 
capital — ^is  paid  in  produce  or  manufactures.  When, 
however,  we  want  gold,  we  say  to  foreign  countries  : 
Don't  send  us  produce  or  manufactures  ;  send  us  gold. 
This  we  say  by  raising  our  rate  of  discount.  Theoreti- 
cally this  is  supposed  to  lower  prices  here,  and,  therefore, 
make  it  no  longer  so  remunerative  to  send  us  goods  ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  practice  the  meaning  of  our  action  in  raising 
our  rate  of  discount  is  recognised  at  once,  and  we  soon 
get  the  gold  we  require.  I  suppose  that  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  (1)  that  a  great  deal  more  of  the  capital 
of  the  world  is  now  in  a  hquid  state  than  used  to  be  the 
case,  and  this  capital  will  always  seek  at  once  the  most 
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remunerative  employment,  and  (2)  that  every  country 
recognises  that  London  is  still  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
national money  market,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  countries  that  it  should  get  what  it  requires 
to  maintain  its  position. 

The  only  effective  means  we  have  of  attracting  gold 
from  abroad  is  by  raising  our  rate  of  discount  ;  and  it 
results  from  this,  that  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
count here  are  more  frequent  than  in  either  Germany  or 
France.  One  of  our  leading  bankers  has  deplored  the 
fact  that  the  withdrawal  of,  say,  a  paltry  £500,000  should 
upset  the  London  money  market,  and  raise  the  value  of 
money.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  say  that  the  withdrawal  of  such  a  sum  as  £500,000, 
or  even  a  much  larger  amount,  to  meet  well-known  and 
regularly  recurring  seasonal  requirements — such  as  those 
of  Egypt — would  not  have  such  an  effect  on  the  London 
market.  It  is  only  when  such  withdrawals  are  made 
for  a  country  such  as  the  United  States  that  they  have  a 
marked  effect ;  as  it  is  then  recognised  that  such  with- 
drawals may  be  (as  they  often  are)  the  prelude  to  much 
larger  operations.  And  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  essen- 
tial that  this  distinction  should  be  recognised  and  appre- 
ciated. If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  show  that  the  London 
money  market  was  not  the  live,  sensitive  thing  it  is  ; 
and  the  eventual  result  would,  I  think,  be  much  more 
disastrous  and  disturbing.  Surely  it  is  better  when  once 
such  a  demand  as  I  have  indicated  has  begun,  that  we 
should  at  once  begin  to  hoist  the  danger  signal,  than  that 
we  should  wait  until  the  effects  of  the  withdrawals  had 
become  serious.  And,  after  all,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether,  on   the  whole,  the  trade  of  this  country  has 

a— (158«) 
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suffered  by  the  more  frequent  fluctuations  in  our  rate  of 
discount.  It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  rate  below  4  per  cent,  are  not  a  disturbing 
element  to  trade  ;  it  is  only  when  the  rate  is  over  4  pel 
cent,  that  the  trader  of  this  country  can  begin  to  complain. 
Now,  from  some  interesting  tables  compiled  by  Sir  R.  H. 
Inghs  Palgrave,  I  find  that  from  1844  to  1909  out  of  the 
total  number  of  23,857  days,  the  number  of  such  days 
when  the  rate  of  discount  was  above  4  per  cent,  was  : — 

In  Germany,  7,948. 

In  France,      4,076. 

In  England,  5,269. 
Surely  the  excess  of  1,193  days  in  fifty-five  years  on  which 
our  rate  of  discount  was  higher  than  4  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  France  is  not  a  heavy  premium  to  pay  for 
maintaining  our  distinction  of  being  the  only  really  free 
market  for  gold  in  Europe. 

I  have  said  that  our  only  means  of  meeting  an  excessive 
foreign  demand  for  gold  is  by  raising  our  rate  of  discount, 
and  by  making  it  effective  at  the  higher  figure.  I  have 
also  said  that  this  has  always  had  the  desired  effect. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  matter  by  our  experience  in  the 
autumn  of  1907.  You  will  recall  that  at  that  time  a 
very  severe  financial  panic  occurred  in  America,  and  in 
eight  weeks  the  huge  sum  of  £16,000,000  of  gold  left 
England  for  New  York.  On  the  23rd  October,  1907— 
when  the  movement  began, — our  stock  of  gold  was 
;f 34, 773, 000,  and  it  is  obvious  that  as  soon  as  we  realised 
that  the  American  demand  was  going  to  be  serious,  it  was 
our  duty  to  take  steps  to  attract  gold  from  other  quarters. 
Inset  No.  1  contains  the  figures  of  the  Bank  returns  for  the 
four  weeks  from  the  23rd  October  to  the  13th  November, 
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and  I  think  they  are  well  worth  studying.  I  should 
hke  to  go  through  them  with  you.  The  Bank  rate 
was  raised  rapidly  in  those  weeks  from  4^  per  cent,  to 
7  per  cent.  You  will  see  that  in  the  first  week  our  stock 
of  bullion  in  the  Issue  Department  was  decreased  by 
£3,011.460.  In  the  second  week  a  further  £2.930,215 
was  withdrawn  ;  but  in  the  third  week  the  effect  of 
the  7  per  cent.  Bank  rate  was  beginning  to  tell.  The 
foreign  exchanges  were  moving  in  o\it  favour ;  the 
French  exchange  had  risen  from  25.12^  to  25.23|-,  and 
the  German  exchange  from  20.48f  to  20.55|.  The  result 
was  that  we  in  that  week  increased  our  Issue  bullion, 
on  balance,  by  £3,104,630.  I  may  add  that  by  the 
nth  December  the  total  bulUon  had  risen  to  £34,100.000. 
as  compared  with  £28,700,000  on  the  6th  November, 
the  day  before  the  rate  of  discount  was  raised  to  7  per 
cent.  ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  January,  1908,  the  total 
bullion  was  again  £38,500,000 — a  more  or  less  normal 
figure — and  the  Bank  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  gold  came  to  us  from 
twenty-four  different  countries,  including  our  colonies. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  are  left  to  me,  it  may  be  useful 
to  take  the  two  accounts  for  the  23rd  and  30th  October, 
1907,  and  try  and  understand  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ments therein  indicated.  In  the  first  place,  you  will 
notice  that,  in  the  Issue  Department  there  is  a  decline 
in  the  stock  of  bulhon  of  £3,011,460,  which  means,  of 
course,  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  notes 
issued.  But  if  you  will  look  at  the  item  "  Notes  "  in 
the  Banking  Department,  you  will  notice  that  the  de- 
crease is  £3,152,060,  or  £140,600  more  than  the  decreased 
note    issue.      This    latter  amount  had.  therefore,    been 
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withdrawn  from  the  Bank  and  added  to  the  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  pubUc.  Likewise,  there  was  a  small  decrease  of 
£32,602  in  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  Banking  Department 
which  had  no  doubt  been  withdrawn  for  internal  cir- 
culation. The  reserve — which  is  the  total  of  the  notes 
and  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  Banking  Department — has 
been  reduced  from  £24,018,264  to  £20,833,602,  and  the 
proportion  which  this  bears  to  the  total  liabilities  has 
fallen  from  47' 2  per  cent,  to  39*9  per  cent. 

Now  please  notice  that  the  amount  of  "  Other  Securi- 
ties "  has  risen  by  £5,055,581.  This  item  on  the  one  side 
and  the  "  Other  Deposits  "  on  the  other,  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  figures  for  the  student  to  watch.  It 
is  on  the  "  Other  Securities  "  that  all  advances  to  the 
market — whether  by  loans  or  discounts — figure.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  statements  under  review,  that  the 
market  has  had  to  borrow  largely  from  the  Bank.  Let 
us  try  and  see  how  this  amount  of  £5,055,581  is  accounted 
for.  In  the  first  place,  the  gold  taken  from  the  Issue 
Department — £3,011,460 — had  to  be  paid  for.  Then  you 
will  notice  that  the  Government  securities  are  less  by 
£500,000.  An  intelhgent  observer  would  note  that  in 
the  Exchequer  accounts  it  was  stated  that  this  amount 
of  deficiency  advances  had  been  repaid.  That  is  to  say, 
the  pubhc  deposits  had  provided  for  this  repayment. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  comparative  figures,  of  the  public 
deposits,  you  will  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  repayment  of 
half  a  million  of  deficiency  advances,  the  total  is  still 
£283,626  higher  than  in  the  previous  week.  That  is  to 
say,  revenue  had  come  in  to  the  extent  of  £783,626  and 
this  had  been  provided  from  the  bankers'  balances  which, 
as  I  have  said,  are  included  in  the  other  deposits.    Further, 
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you  will  observe  that  the  "  Rest " — which  is  the  reserve 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  is  never  allowed  to  go  below 
£3,000,000 — has  been  increased  by  ;£45,831,  representing 
discount  and  interest  earned,  and  dividends  on  the 
Bank's  securities  which  must  have  been  paid  in,  directly 
or  indirectly,  out  of  the  bankers'  balances.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  "  Seven  Day  and  Other 
Bills  "  of  ;(10,471 — which  amount  goes  to  the  credit  of 
the  bankers. 

If,  therefore,  we  start  out  to  see  why  the  other  securities 
have  risen  by  £5,055,581 — that  is,  if  we  want  to  see  why 
the  market  has  had  to  borrow  this  amount  from  the  Bank 
— we  find  it  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 

In  payment  of  bullion  withdrawn  from  Issue 

Department £3,011,460 

Payment  of  revenue  taxes  to  public  deposits 
(including   ^500,000    deficiency    advances 

repaid) 783.626 

Increased  note  circulation.  .  .  •         140,600 

Increase  in  "  Rest  "  ....  45,831 

Gold  withdrawn  from  Banking  Department  32,602 

Increase  in  other  Deposits  (probably  Bankers' 

Balance) 1.051,933 

;^5,066,052 
Deduct  amount  received  by  other  deposits 

(Bankers)  in  repayment  of  seven  day  bills  10,471 

Total     .  .  £5,055.581 

Now  let  me  for  one  moment  ask  you  to  contrast  the 
figures  of  the  other  statement  (Inset  No.  2) — that  for 
the  end  of  1902 — with  the  one  we  have  been  considering. 
These  figures  give  you  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
effects  of  a  large  internal  demand  for  accommodation, 
as  contrasted  with  the  effects  of  a  large  external  demand 
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for  gold.  You  will  see  by  comparing  the  statements  of 
the  24th  and  31st  December  that  the  increase  in  the 
Other  Securities — the  borrowings  of  the  market — is 
very  large,  no  less  than  ;^13,075,901.  But  the  increase 
in  the  Other  Deposits — which  include  the  bankers' 
balances — is  even  larger,  namely  £15,345,954,  Let  us 
try  and  explain  this  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  just  now 
in  the  other  instance. 

The  Government  securities  are  up  by  ;^1, 000,000 — no 
doubt  "  Deficiency  "  or  Ways  and  Means  "  advances — 
while  the  public  deposits  are  down  by  £210,841.  These 
two  figures  represent  Government  disbursements  during 
the  week,  and  would  go  to  the  credit  of  the  bankers' 
balances  on  the  Other  Deposits.  The  notes  and  gold 
are  both  higher,  and  this  increase  goes  to  the  credit  of 
the  bankers.  Then  seven  day  and  other  bills  are  less 
by  £31,636 — which  means  an  increase  of  the  bankers' 
balances  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bankers  have 
had  to  pay  out  the  small  increase  of  the  rest,  £21,448. 

To  sum  up  then  : — 

The  Bankers  have  received  from  public  deposits  ;£1,210,841 
They  have  been  credited  with  the  increase  of 

notes 966,850 

and  of  gold 82,174 

The  market  has  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of 

England  (other  securities),  and  paid  to  the 

Bankers 13,075,901 

The  Bankers  have  had  7-day  and  other  bills 

paid  off 31.636 


;{15, 367,402 
On    the  other  hand,  the  Bankers   have   con- 
tributed to  the  "  Rest  "     ....  21,448 


Total  increase  in  Other  Deposits     .  ;^15,345,954 
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You  will  please  note  that  the  total  amount  of  the  reserve 
— notes  and  gold  and  silver  coin — has  increased  from 
£17,209,158  to  £18,258,182  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  pro- 
portion of  reserve  to  Habihties  has  fallen  from  34"3  to 
27" 9  per  cent,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  these  liabilities. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  comparison  of  the  statement  of 
the  7th  January,  1903,  with  that  for  the  31st  December, 
1902.  First  of  all,  you  will  notice  that  the  bullion  in  the 
Issue  Department  is  increased  by  £958,315,  and  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  notes  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
Banking  Department.  As  the  notes  in  that  Department 
are  increased  by  £1,464,280,  the  balance  of  £505,965  must 
represent  a  return  of  notes  from  circulation.  The 
Government  securities  have  increased  by  £2,931,407, 
representing  mainly  advances  to  the  Government  to 
provide  for  the  dividends  on  Government  stocks,  etc., 
paid  on  the  5th  January.  The  public  deposits,  after 
taking  credit  for  the  advances  made  by  the  Bank,  and 
deducting  the  amount  disbursed  in  dividends,  are 
higher  by  £184,298.  The  market  has  paid  off  loans 
to  the  extent  of  £18,111,457  (see  "Other  Securities"), 
and  of  this  amount  £14,186,592  has  been  provided 
out  of  the  "  Other  Deposits."  The  small  variations 
in  the  "  Rest,"  the  seven  day  and  other  bills,  and 
the  gold  in  the  Banking  Department,  do  not  call  for 
special   comment. 

We  can  then  prepare  another  statement  on  similar 
lines  to  the  previous  one  ;    as  on  next  page. 

The  "Other  Deposits"  then  stand  at  £41,000,000, 
wliich  is  always  supposed  to  represent  about  the  figures 
that  the  market  and  the  bankers  can  work  easily  on. 
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The  Other  Deposits   (which  include  the   Bankers'   Balances) 
have  paid  out : — 

To  the  Rest,  directly  or  indirectly   .  .        /243,336 

For  seven  day,  etc.,  Bills         .  .  .  15,320 

For  gold  from  Banking  Department  .  27,868 

For     repayment     of      advances     ("  Other 

Securities") /18,1 11,457 


;^18,397,981 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  received  : — 

From     the     public 

deposits       .  .  ;^2,93 1,407 

Less     .  .         184,298 

;£2,747,109 

And    by   increase    of    notes    in 

Banking  Department  .      1,464.280 

4,211,389 


Total  Decrease  in  Other  Deposits  ;^1 4, 186,592 

I  have  selected  the  returns  for  the  end  of  1902  to  put 
before  you,  because  the  last  pubhshed  return  of  that  year 
is  made  up  to  the  31st  December  inclusive,  and  shows, 
therefore,  the  full  extent  of  the  market  borrowings  from 
the  Bank  at  the  end  of  the  year  under  review.  Since  that 
time  the  demands  on  the  Bank  at  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  each  year,  have  become  much 
greater,  owing  to  the  increased  liabilities  of  the  Clearing 
Bankers,  measured  by  the  amount  of  their  deposits. 
Maiy  of  the  Clearing  Bankers  are  now  much  more  im- 
portant, as  far  as  deposits  are  concerned,  than  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  influence  of  the 
Bank  has  therefore  become  less,  while  I  am  sure  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Governors  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  have  became  much  greater.  The  Bank  still  holds 
the  only  immediately  available  gold  reserve  of  the  country, 
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and  is  the  sole  provider  of  emergency  currency.  The 
Court  of  Directors  has  to  watch  with  the  greatest  vigilance 
the  movements  of  the  principal  foreign  exchanges,  as 
well  as  the  comparative  values  of  money,  here  and  in 
the  chief  foreign  centres  ;  it  has  to  keep  itself  informed 
of  the  probable  arrivals  in  the  following  weeks  of  gold 
from  the  great  gold  producing  countries — South  Africa, 
Austraha,  and  West  Africa — and  to  weigh  the  chances 
that  the  Bank  has  of  obtaining  them  ;  it  has  to  consider 
the  possible  gold  requirements  of  India,  Egypt,  and  South 
America  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  probable  internal 
movements,  both  of  gold  and  of  currency,  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

There  are  many  points  that  I  have  briefly  touched  on 
which  I  should  have  liked  to  deal  with  more  fully  ;  and 
there  are  other  points  of  much  interest  which  I  have  not 
had  time  even  to  mention.  But  I  hope  I  have  been  able 
to  make  clear  to  you  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  some 
of  the  functions  and  work  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
more  especially  in  its  relations  with  the  other  bankers 
and  the  money  market. 
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THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION 

In  every  civilised  state  taxation  arises  in  course  of  time 
as  a  necessity,  in  order  to  provide  the  funds  requisite  to 
carry  out  the  duties  which  government  is  called  upon  to 
perform.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  society  the 
cost  of  State  administration  is  provided  in  a  more  simple 
manner,  as  by  personal  service  or  out  of  royal  revenue 
derived  from  property,  land,  forests,  etc.,  and  from 
privileges  and  rights  appertaining  to  sovereignty.  But  as 
society  advances  the  augmented  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment and  the  increase  of  its  functions  demand  a  syste- 
matised  and  larger  income,  hence  regulated  methods  of 
raising  revenue  by  taxation  are  gradually  evolved. 
These  are  at  first  rather  casual,  they  are  governed  mainly 
by  necessities  and  prevaihng  economic  conditions  ;  but 
in  course  of  time  the  spirit  of  inquiry  leads  to  more 
scientific  methods,  principles  are  sought  out  and  adopted 
which  tend  to  provide  a  more  stable  system,  one  more 
in  accordance  with  ideas  of  equity. 

PubUc  revenue  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
national  and  local.  The  former  provides  for  services 
which  concern  the  nation  collectively — public  defence  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  administration  of  justice,  interest 
on  national  debt,  the  cost  of  legislative  measures  for  the 
common  good,  such  as  factory  acts,  education,  and 
currency,  and  the  numerous  demands  made  for  the 
regulation  by  the  State  of  matters  concerned  with 
industry  and  commerce. 

29 
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Local  Taxation  has  reference  to  limited  areas,  and  is 
concerned  purely  with  their  local  interests  ;  such  are 
the  sanitation,  Hghting  and  paving  of  towns,  the  pro- 
vision of  parks,  baths,  cemeteries,  etc.  These  taxes  are 
usually  called  rates  from  the  fact  that  they  are  levied 
upon  occupiers  of  houses  and  property  on  the  basis  of 
their  net  rental. 

Some  matters  of  public  cost  are  provided  practically 
from  both  national  and  local  sources  ;  of  this  class  are 
education  and  the  maintenance  of  paupers,  to  which 
both  the  State  and  the  locality  contribute  as  being  sub- 
jects which  have  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  significance. 

The  amount  of  taxation  in  both  groups  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  expenditure  required,  and  this  in  turn  is 
dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  contribute, 
and  upon  the  degree  of  development,  social  and  economic, 
of  the  country  ;  hence  systems  of  taxation  vary  much  in 
character  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  same  country 
in  succeeding  stages  of  progressive  development.  For 
example,  taxes  in  a  purely  agricultural  community  will 
be  raised  by  measures  differing  from  those  in  a  manu- 
facturing community  ;  the  methods  of  an  isolated  and 
self-supporting  country  will  differ  from  those  of  a  rich 
commercial  country  ;  a  nation  with  large  capital  and 
productive  investments  will  have  taxable  resources 
non-existent  in  primitive  and  undeveloped  communities. 

Taxation  is  thus  a  practical  problem — both  the  amount 
required  and  the  mode  of  exacting  it  are  governed  by 
conditions  of  place,  time,  and  circumstance  ;  there  is  no 
uniform  mode,  or  application  of  a  perfect  and  abstract 
theory ;  there  must,  however,  be  some  fundamental 
principles  to  which  all  sound  practice  will  tend  to  conform. 
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We  will  consider  the  governing  principles  which  are 
recognised  in  the  British  system.  In  the  first  place,  in 
Great  Britain  the  sole  aim  proposed  is  revenue  ;  no  other 
object  is  supposed  to  be  directly  subserved.  Schemes  of 
taxation  have  been  advocated  with  the  avowed  object 
of  modifying  the  distribution  of  wealth,  or  of  restraining 
certain  kinds  of  consumption,  or  for  fostering  special 
industries.  The  British  system  professes  to  exclude  these 
as  bases  of  taxation,  and  claims  that  the  provision  of 
revenue  on  an  equitable  system  is  the  true  object  in  view  ; 
still  the  heavy  duties  on  alcohohc  drinks  suggest  that  the 
discouragement  of  their  use  is  incidentally  admitted  as  a 
proper  subsidiary  aim. 

Again,  it  is  held  to  be  a  sound  maxim  that  all  who  have 
a  voice  in  determining  legislation  should  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  government ;  "  legislation  and  taxation  go 
together"  is  the  popular  expression  of  this  view;  taxation 
should,  therefore,  be  so  regulated  as  to  reach  all  classes  in 
some  equitable  degree. 

National  taxation  is  a  voluntary  act  determined  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  This  will  is  expressed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  discussion  and  final  approval 
of  the  Budget  or  scheme  of  proposed  taxation,  which  is 
brought  in  annually  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
On  this  occasion  the  finance  minister  first  renders  an 
account  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  completed,  and 
then  advances  a  statement  of  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  coming  year  and  the  measures  of  taxation  by  which 
he  proposes  it  should  be  met.  The  criticism  in  detail  of 
these  proposals,  with  the  amendments  and  modifications 
deemed  desirable,  is  finally  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  which  regulates  the  taxation  for  the  succeeding  year. 
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The  system  duly  becomes  law,  and  the  taxes  thus  voted 
become  a  compulsory  contribution  to  revenue  for  the  year. 
Other  sources  of  revenue  exist,  as  from  post  office  earnings, 
fees,  fines,  and  pubhc  property  ;  but  these  are  small  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Post  Office,  which  yields  about 
£4,000,000  net  from  its  various  undertakings,  affording 
the  chief  contribution. 

The  theory  has  been  propounded  that  the  taxes  paid 
by  each  individual  to  the  State  are  an  equivalent  for 
services  rendered  to  him  as  a  unit  in  the  community — 
a  kind  of  quid  pro  quo  arrangement.  This  view,  however, 
though  fairly  correct  in  the  case  of  local  taxation,  is 
fallacious  in  the  case  of  national  taxation.  The  great 
and  invaluable  services  of  government  cannot  be  so  mea- 
sured out  to  individuals  ;  the  protection  afforded  by 
army,  navy,  and  pohce,  the  benefits  of  a  wise  legislation 
affecting  fife,  well-being,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
are  general  and  collective  ;  they  concern  the  nation  in 
the  aggregate  as  a  social  and  political  community,  and 
are  incapable  of  apportionment  to  individuals.  The 
payment  of  them  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  of  par- 
ticular advantage.  A  system,  therefore,  is  required  on  the 
basis  of  common  collective  service  rendered  by  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  abstract  from  the  incomes  of  citizens 
what  is  just  and  reasonable  in  each  case,  having  regard  to 
their  general  powers  of  contributing.  This  is  the  problem 
of  taxation. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  maxim  of  taxation  is 
that  of  equity  or  justice,  but  the  reahsation  of  this 
principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice,  or,  rather,  fair  proportionate 
sacrifice,  is  difficult  in  practice.  Even  its  interpretation 
is  not  easy  ;   it  is  explained  that  each  should  contribute 
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according  to  his  faculty  or  "  ability  to  pay,"  a  power, 
however,  necessarily  vague  and  indeterminate  in  a  complex 
society.  That  each  should  suffer  "  the  minimum  of  dis- 
utihty  "  or  inconvenience,  that  "  taxation  should  leave 
all  relatively  as  it  finds  them,"  are  phrases  more  or  less 
explanatory  of  the  aim,  and  they  indicate,  at  all  events, 
the  admission  of  the  moral  principle  that  justice  is  a 
prime  desideratum.  As  a  practical  matter  only  an 
approximation  to  equity  is  attainable  ;  rough  justice 
is  secured  for  different  classes  by  the  adoption  of  a  mixed 
system  of  taxation  levied  in  part  on  incomes,  property, 
and  certain  actions  or  processes,  and  in  part  by  means  of 
indirect  taxes  on  certain  consumable  articles.  In  its 
apphcation  this  theory  is  guided  by  the  formulation  of  a 
number  of  subsidiary  and  minor  maxims  which  tend  to 
ehminate  the  harshness  and  uncertainty  of  different 
forms  of  taxation. 

Some  of  these  rules  may  be  enumerated.  The  more 
fundamental  are  expressed  in  the  canons  of  Adam  Smith 
following  that  of  equity,  viz.,  certainty,  convenience, 
and  economy. 

The  tax  system  should  be  certain,  definite,  and  easily 
understood  ;  not  arbitrary  in  any  sense,  or  open  to  abuse 
in  administration.  The  Budget  system  seeks  to  attain 
this  end  by  its  pronouncement  of  the  detailed  scheme  of 
charges  for  the  year ;  certainty,  however,  may  be 
endangered  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  real 
incidence  of  a  tax  which  is  shifted,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  taxes  on  commodities  and  processes  ;  all  elaborate 
tariff  systems  involve  some  degree  of  uncertainty. 

Again,  convenience  to  the  payer  is  at  once  admitted  as 
desirable,  and  calls  only  for  illustration  ;   the  tax  should 
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not  be  exacted  in  great  bulk,  or  at  such  a  time  as  to  place 
upon  the  payer  a  burden  in  excess  of  the  tax,  or  so  as  to 
interfere  unduly  with  his  trade  or  the  use  of  his  capital. 
As  an  example,  octroi  duties  are  inconvenient  in  collec- 
tion and  uncertain  in  their  incidence,  and  they  fall  heavily 
upon  food,  drink,  and  some  materials  of  industry,  and 
therefore  press  with  greater  severity  on  those  whose 
expenditure  is  chiefly  on  necessaries. 

Again,  taxation  should  be  economic,  i.e.,  not  wasteful, 
but  productive  of  revenue  ;  this  is  its  raison  d'Hre,  but 
the  net  yield  of  a  tax  is  reduced  by  a  costly  system  of 
collection,  by  methods  which  require  an  army  of  collec- 
tors or  an  elaborate  machinery  to  prevent  abuse.  Taxes 
on  commodities  should  fall  on  the  finished  article,  and 
not  on  raw  material  or  on  articles  at  an  early  stage  of 
manufacture,  since  these  methods  tend  to  impede  industry 
and  also  increase  the  cost  of  the  article  by  a  greater  sum 
than  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Many  reforms  in  British  taxation  have  been  based  on 
these  principles,  e.g.,  the  duty  formerly  levied  on  hops 
as  an  element  in  beer,  and  the  taxes  on  the  malting 
process  of  brewing  are  replaced  by  a  tax  on  the  finished 
product,  beer.  The  abohtion  of  import  duties  for  pro- 
tection of  home  industries  was  based  on  their  uneconomic 
character  ;  it  was  argued  that  they  raised  the  price  of 
the  articles,  caused  considerable  expense  in  collection, 
and  in  many  cases  yielded  little  revenue,  since  revenue 
was  derived  only  from  the  portion  of  the  commodity 
imported  while  the  price  of  the  whole  consumption  (home 
and  foreign  supply)  was  advanced  thereby. 

A  further  principle  emphasised  in  the  British  system 
of  taxation  is  that  necessaries  of  hfe  shall  be  free.     A  man 
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must  live  before  he  can  pay  taxes,  and  to  impose  burdens 
upon  the  prime  needs  of  life  is  to  reduce  his  effective 
powers  of  production.     Since  all  wealth  comes  by  the 
operations  of  labour,  it  is  impohtic  to  cripple  production 
at  its  inception  either  by  Umiting  the  power  of  the  worker 
or  by  placing  burdens  on  the  processes  which  yield  wealth. 
The  attempt  to  satisfy  the  principles  of  equity  neces- 
sitated the  adoption  of  a  mixed  or  composite  system  of 
taxation,  under  which  some  portion  of  revenue  is  raised 
by  direct  taxes,  and  others  by  indirect.     Direct  taxes 
fall  mainly  upon  income  and  upon  property  which  passes 
at  death ;   these  two  sources  yield  about  37  per  cent,  of 
the  British  revenue,  and  these  taxes  cannot  be  shifted. 
Indirect  taxation  consists  of  duties  on  consumable  goods 
levied  by  excise  and  import  duties  ;  such  taxes  are  shifted, 
that  is,  they  are  passed  on  by  the  original  payer  in  the 
selling  price  ;   they  yield  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
national  revenue.     Direct  taxation  falls  only  upon  the 
richer  and  more  comfortable  classes  ;   indirect  falls  upon 
all  classes  according  to  their  consumption  of  the  taxed 
articles. 

The  duties  upon  goods  are  imposed  upon  only  a  very 
hmited  number  of  articles,  those  generally  regarded  as 
luxuries.  Tobacco,  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  yield  far  the 
larger  proportion,  about  seven-eighths  of  the  40  per  cent.  ; 
while  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  a  few  other  articles 
of  ordinary  comfort,  yield  the  remaining  one-eighth.  No 
first  necessary  of  life  pays  any  duty — bread,  meat, 
clothing,  furniture,  and  all  ordinary  consumables  are  free  ; 
materials  for  building,  machinery,  coal,  shoes,  paper, 
books  and  newspapers,  aU  of  which  were  taxed  a  century 
ago,  have  been  freed  since  the  adoption  of  the  guiding 
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principles  which  have  been  mentioned.  The  great 
majority  of  these  reforms  have  been  effected  since  1842, 
though  the  movement  for  the  simphfication  of  indirect 
taxation  began  as  far  back  as  1824. 

Perfection  in  taxation  is  far  from  attainment ;  with 
changes  in  social  structure  and  advances  in  industrial 
well-being,  modifications  must  constantly  arise,  but  the 
struggle  to  conform  to  principles  deemed  just  and 
economic  has  led  to  great  simplification  in  method  and 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  essentials  of  a  sound  system. 

An  important  feature  or  characteristic  of  any  good 
scheme  of  taxation  is  its  elasticity  ;  this  implies  a  power 
of  adaptation  in  the  system  to  meet  moderate  demands 
for  augmenting  or  reducing  taxation  by  slight  modifica- 
tions, which  do  not  produce  a  radical  change  in  the  system 
or  create  dislocation.  Elasticity  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  income-tax,  in  which  an  addition  or  reduction  of  Id. 
in  the  pound  will  effect  a  change  of  about  £3,000,000  in 
the  revenue  without  any  alteration  in  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion. Similarly,  a  small  alteration  in  the  rate  of  the  duty 
upon  tobacco  or  spirits  will  secure  a  corresponding  change 
in  revenue  at  no  extra  cost  in  collection  and  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance  in  the  adjustment  of  price  or 
effect  on  consumption. 

The  principle  of  progression  is  regarded  as  an  important 
agent  in  securing  equity  in  taxation,  and  with  that  object 
it  has  been  applied  very  extensively  in  the  British  system 
in  recent  years.  Its  chief  application  is  seen  in  the 
graduation  of  the  income-tax  and  the  death  duties. 

The  income-tax  was  levied  in  England  as  a  war-tax 
from  1798  to  1815  ;  it  was  reimposed  in  1843  to  replace 
excise  duties,  and  has  since  grown  to  be  regarded  as  an 
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essential  and  permanent  source  of  revenue.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  levied  on  incomes  of  ;^160  and  upwards, 
with  certain  grades  of  abatement  up  to  £700.  The  rate 
is  9d.  in  the  pound  on  what  is  called  "  earned  income," 
and  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound  on  "  unearned  income,"  that  is, 
income  derived  from  investments  ;  an  additional  6d.  in 
the  pound  is  levied  on  incomes  above  £5,000  as  a  super- 
tax. It  will  be  seen  that  this  tax  does  not  fall  on  small 
incomes  and  that  it  increases  in  severity  as  the  income 
increases.  It  is  economic  in  collection,  and  a  large  part, 
viz.,  that  on  dividends,  is  collected  at  the  source,  that  is, 
before  the  dividends  are  paid. 

The  death  duties,  taxes  on  estates  passing  at  death, 
have  become  even  more  markedly  progressive.  In  1894 
this  estate  duty  was  reorganised  and  graduated  on  a 
scale  ascending  from  1  per  cent,  at  £100  to  8  per  cent,  at 
a  million  ;  the  scale  has  since  been  twice  extended,  and 
the  estate  duty  is  now  graduated  by  fifteen  stages, 
from  1  per  cent,  on  £100  to  15  per  cent,  on  £1,000,000. 
This  duty  is,  of  course,  a  tax  upon  capital,  and  cannot  by 
any  means  be  shifted  ;  it  falls  upon  the  successor  to 
property.  There  is  a  further  duty  on  legacies,  graded 
by  the  degree  of  relationship.  The  death  duties  now 
yield  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain, 
and  though  they  have,  by  their  nature,  an  element  of 
uncertainty,  experience  shows  that  they  may  be  relied 
upon  with  tolerable  assurance  to  realise  a  fairly  uniform 
and  very  substantial  amount.  The  risk  lies  in  a  possible 
undue  extension  which  would  tend  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  capital  and  would  occasion  injustice. 

An  extension  of  the  income-tax  has  been  strongly  advo- 
cated in  substitution  for  taxes  on  commodities,  on  the 
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ground  that  it  would  bring  taxation  home  directly  to  all 
classes,  and  compel  them  to  consider  more  seriously  the 
demand  for  increased  expenditure  by  the  State.  The 
proposal  assumes  that  the  method  of  graduation  would  be 
extended  and  the  margin  of  exemption  from  income-tax 
would  be  considerably  lowered,  as  it  is  in  Prussia,  where 
the  limit  is  ;^45  ;  the  exemption  limit  is  only  £20  in 
Saxony,  and  ;{30  in  Japan.  It  is  objected  that  the 
collection  of  income-tax  from  weekly-wage  earners  of 
small  incomes  and  its  complex  graduation  would  create 
difficulties,  and  would  render  the  tax  less  productive  in 
the  lower  grades  ;  that  the  present  composite  system 
effectually  reaches  such  classes  more  certainly  and  in  a 
less  obtrusive  manner,  while  it  is  largely  optional,  since 
the  indirect  taxes  do  not  fall  to  any  great  extent  upon 
real  necessaries. 

The  principle  of  raising  revenue  by  duties  on  commodi- 
ties, that  is,  taxation  on  expenditure,  is  almost  universal. 
In  most  countries  the  tariff  on  imports  is  much  more 
intricate  and  complex  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  At  an 
early  stage  of  commercial  development,  when  trade  is 
small,  taxes  are  easily  levied  by  tolls  and  by  import  and 
export  duties.  The  belief  probably  obtained  that  the 
tax  was  abstracted  from  the  foreign  trader  ;  at  all  events, 
the  process  was  simple,  the  fiscal  result  very  apparent 
and  measurable,  while  sources  of  revenue  now  existent 
were  then  neither  obvious  nor  abundant.  A  young 
colony  naturally  begins  to  raise  its  taxes  by  import 
duties ;  they  are  suggested  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  levied  and  collected  ;  an  income-tax  in  the  circum- 
stances would  be  impossible  and  a  tax  upon  capital  in 
any  form  highly  undesirable.     The  need  for  capital  at 
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that  stage,  indeed,  is  so  keenly  felt  that  it  is  borrowed 
in  large  quantities  from  older  countries  to  promote  the 
rapid  development  of  the  new.  By  reason  of  the  early 
establishment  of  duties  on  imported  goods  the  system 
tends  to  become  permanent ;  it  remains  and  grows  after 
its  original  advantages  have  diminished,  and  the  country 
has  progressed  to  a  more  advanced  civilisation.  At  the 
later  stage  of  development,  when  manufactures  have 
arisen  and  new  internal  sources  of  revenue  have  become 
more  definite,  import  and  export  duties  tend  to  take  on 
a  protective  character,  in  which  the  real  revenue,  that  is, 
the  net  3neld  to  the  community  is  less  distinctly 
ascertainable. 

Excise  and  custom  duties,  however,  still  play  a  large 
part  in  taxation  in  Great  Britain,  although  they  are 
deprived  of  any  protective  character,  since  whenever  a 
customs  duty  is  imposed  on  an  article  which  can  be 
produced  at  home,  such  as  beer  or  spirits,  a  corresponding 
excise  duty  is  exacted  on  similar  home  produced  articles. 
In  a  country  where  an  import  duty  has  come  to  afford 
protection  in  some  degree  to  the  home  industry,  some 
revenue  may  yet  be  raised  by  it,  but  its  chief  result  now 
is  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  the  home-made  commodity, 
which  yields  no  revenue  ;  the  consumer  is  thus  taxed  in 
the  higher  price,  and  the  system  also  involves  great 
expense  by  the  large  number  of  customs  officials  who  are 
required  as  preventive  officers  to  exclude  evasion.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  British 
customs  system  and  that  of  most  foreign  countries ; 
their  tariffs  are  not  framed  solely  with  the  object  of 
raising  revenue.  It  is  assumed  that  they  benefit  the 
country  by  fostering  home  trade  ;   Great  Britain  rejected 
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this  system  on  the  ground  that  it  penahses  the  home 
country  in  higher  prices,  or  in  less  efficient  modes  of  pro- 
duction, while  it  yields  very  little  revenue.  This,  how- 
ever, raises  a  problem  which  we  may  not  pursue  at  the 
present  time. 

At  various  periods  it  has  been  held  that  a  single  tax 
would  provide  the  ideal  system  of  taxation.  This  con- 
viction seems  to  arise  from  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the 
notion.  But  no  form  of  single  tax  could  secure  equity, 
or  even  approximate  proportionate  sacrifice  from  all 
classes.  Obviously  the  income-tax  is  the  only  single 
tax  which  could  create  any  such  expectation.  But  to 
raise  £170,000,000  by  a  universal  income-tax  alone  would 
be  impossible,  and  such  a  tax  could  not  satisfy  the  canons 
of  taxation.  It  would  be  inconvenient,  inequitable, 
and  incapable  of  collection  from  the  poorer  classes.  It 
would  fall  very  heavily  on  small  incomes,  and  could  not 
provide  the  elasticity  which  a  mixed  system  renders 
possible. 

A  single  tax  upon  land  has  also  been  suggested.  But  a 
single  tax  on  land  would  fall  only  upon  one  section  of  the 
community ;  it  would  omit,  for  example,  the  large 
incomes  derived  from  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  its 
yield  would  be  inadequate,  it  could  not  be  equitable. 
The  tax  is  usually  advocated  less  from  the  fiscal  point 
of  view  than  with  a  political  motive,  as  an  instrument  of 
destroying  private  ownership  of  land,  and  securing  the 
gains  derived  from  increased  land  values. 

The  antithesis  of  the  single  tax  doctrine  is  reached  by 
those  who  demand  a  "  broad  basis  "  for  taxation,  one  that 
would  lead  to  its  imposition  upon  as  many  articles  as 
possible  ;    the  ruling  idea  is  to  make  taxation  reach  all 
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citizens  in  proportion  to  their  consumption.  Such  a 
system  would  operate  most  inequitably,  it  would  press 
most  severely  upon  the  poor  and  those  who  spend  nearly 
all  their  earnings  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  in  main- 
taining their  efficiency.  Actual  consumption,  apart  from 
modes  of  consumption,  is  no  test  of  ability  to  pay  taxes  ; 
further,  the  method  would  be  most  costly  in  collection 
and  would  defeat  the  aim  of  economy. 

Great  Britain  had  painful  experience  of  this  system  a 
century  ago,  when  nearly  every  article  and  form  of  con- 
sumption was  taxed ;  the  burden  was  crushing  and 
ruinous  ;  a  vast  amount  was  wasted  on  the  machinery  of 
collection,  which,  in  the  case  of  some  articles,  cost  more 
than  the  tax  realised.  Reform  began  by  reducing  the 
number  of  articles  taxed,  and  it  has  continued  its  more 
equitable  and  economic  method,  until  the  consumption- 
basis  in  Great  Britain  is  limited  to  about  a  dozen  different 
groups  of  articles,  and  its  pressure  is  balanced  by  very 
effective  direct  taxation. 

A  sentence  may  be  devoted  to  export  duties,  of  which 
there  is  at  present  no  example  in  Great  Britain,  although 
a  few  years  ago  a  duty  was  imposed  on  the  export  of  coal. 
It  was  a  much  disputed  point  on  whom  the  incidence  of 
that  duty  fell  ultimately — whether  on  the  foreign  buyer, 
the  shipper,  the  coal-owner,  or  the  miners.  The  problem 
of  the  ultimate  incidence  of  a  tax  is  a  most  interesting, 
but  intricate,  investigation  ;  from  exigencies  of  time  it 
must  be  excluded  from  this  discussion  with  only  one 
remark.  A  country  may  impose  an  export  duty  with 
advantage  (1)  to  check  export  if  it  wishes  to  retain  the 
article  at  home  ;  (2)  if  it  possesses  a  monopoly  of  some 
article  much  in  demand  abroad,  and  for  which  no  substitute 
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can  be  obtained  ;  the  latter  case  amounts  to  taxing  the 
monopoHst's  profits,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 
would  in  any  circumstances  have  charged  the  foreign 
purchaser  the  highest  price  consistent  with  making 
a  maximum  profit  on  the  total  amount  of  his 
sales. 

One  other  form  of  British  taxation,  common  also  in 
most  advanced  countries,  is  the  taxation  on  the  transfer 
of  property  by  sale,  usually  effected  by  means  of  the 
agency  of  a  Stamp  duty.  This  is  a  tax  on  a  process  or 
action,  which  consists  of  the  movement  of  capital,  it  falls 
upon  accumulated  wealth,  but  if  moderate  in  amount  it 
does  not  materially  check  the  activity  of  capital.  The 
Stamp  duty  also  includes  cases  of  contract,  business 
agreements,  and  licences  to  follow  sundry  occupations. 
Stamp  duties  affect  mainly  the  fairly  well-to-do  classes, 
those  who  possess  some  capital  for  investment  in  business, 
or  are  able  to  advance  capital  to  qualify  themselves  for 
entrance  into  a  lucrative  occupation.  The  method  of 
taxation  by  stamp  is  simple,  economic,  and  almost  self- 
collecting.  In  Great  Britain  the  yield  of  Stamp  duties 
in  their  various  applications  amounts  to  nearly 
£10,000.000. 

In  many  continental  countries  government  trade  mono- 
polies provide  a  source  of  revenue  ;  the  control  of  the 
production  of  tobacco,  of  salt,  matches,  gunpowder, 
etc.,  are  common  instances.  In  Great  Britain  these 
government  trade  monopolies  do  not  exist ;  the  only 
case  at  all  analogous  to  this  class  of  revenue  is  that  of 
the  Post  Office,  which  yields  a  net  profit  of  about 
£4,000,000.  The  argument  for  Government  monopoly  of 
the  Post  Office  as  a  distributing  agency  (of  letters,  parcels, 
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telegrams  and  telephonic  messages)  rests,  however,  not 
so  much  on  the  commercial  result  as  in  the  economy 
and  convenience  gained  by  their  constitution  as  a  single 
organisation.  The  telegraphs,  indeed,  do  not  yield  a 
profit,  but  their  unification  and  completeness  are  held 
to  confer  a  public  service  worth  the  expense  incurred. 
Government  monopolies  of  manufactures  are  on  a 
different  footing  ;  as  a  source  of  revenue  they  have  not 
commended  themselves  to  British  ideas  ;  they  seem  to 
lose  to  the  community  in  quality,  cost,  and  freedom  more 
than  they  confer  as  fiscal  agencies.  It  is  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  principles  which  underlie  British 
methods  to  raise  revenue  by  taxing  tobacco  as  a  con- 
sumable article  than  by  monopolising  its  manufacture 
as  a  Government  industry.  In  Great  Britian,  again,  there 
are  no  State  railways  ;  the  railways  have  been  formed 
and  managed  by  private  enterprise.  A  trifling  revenue, 
about  ;^350,000,  is  raised  from  them  by  a  somewhat 
illogical  duty  on  passenger  fares  of  above  a  Id.  a  mile. 
The  incidence  is  rather  uncertain.  Taxes,  however,  on 
transport  are  not  economic,  they  tend  to  hamper  that 
freedom  of  movement  which  is  essential  to  the  growth 
of  business  and  industry. 

The  special  tax  on  land,  recently  imposed,  however 
interesting,  must  be  omitted  from  this  short  analysis  ; 
no  justice  could  be  done  to  it  in  the  time  available,  and  as 
yet  it  is  not  a  prominent  item  in  the  revenue ;  its  influences 
and  results  are  in  the  future. 

We  may  briefly  sum  up  the  chief  modern  tendencies 
of  taxation  on  Great  Britain.  A  gradual  and  strong 
movement  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  indirect 
to  direct  taxation  has  materially  altered  the  incidence 
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of  general  taxation.  The  burden  upon  property  and 
realised  wealth  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  principle 
of  graduation  has  been  fully  accepted  and  fully  applied. 
The  income-tax,  long  regarded  as  mainly  a  war-tax,  has 
acquired  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  in  the  tax 
system.  The  principle  of  securing  for  the  Government 
a  share  in  the  improved  revenue  from  property  in  urban 
land,  which  arises  from  increase  of  population  and 
general  progress  in  wealth,  has  been  adopted  by  recent 
legislation. 

Great  demands  upon  public  contributions  are  being 
made  by  social  legislation,  which  involve  considerable 
outlay,  e.g.,  on  education,  compensation  for  injury, 
old  age  pensions,  insurance  against  sickness  and  injury, 
measures  for  the  removal  of  destitution,  the  reduction 
of  poverty,  the  diminution  of  unemployment ;  all  of 
these  point  to  increased  expenditure.  Unless  nations 
learn  to  reduce  expenditure  in  other  directions,  as  on 
armaments,  or  to  increase  their  resources  by  greater 
efficiency  in  general  production,  the  burden  of  taxation 
must  greatly  increase. 

There  is  no  finahty  in  taxation.  Social  structure 
changes,  economic  conditions  alter,  new  projects  are 
undertaken  by  Governments.  Taxation,  which  is  an 
inevitable  concomitant,  makes  new  fiscal  demands. 
Hence  the  importance  of  a  wide  understanding  of  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  real  incidence  of  taxes,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  industry  and  general  well-being. 
Legislation  involving  expenditure  should  be  accompanied 
with  an  assurance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fiscal  measures 
by  which  it  will  provide  the  means  to  carry  out  its 
beneficent   projects. 
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Estimated  Revenue  for  Year  ending 
3l5^  March,  1912 


Customs 

Excise 

Estate,  etc.,  Duties 

Property  and  Income  Tax 

Stamps 

Land  Tax  and  House  Duty 

Land  Value  Duties 


Tax  Revenue 


Postal  Service  (gross) 
Telegraph  Service 
Telephone  Service 
Crown  Lands 
Suez  Canal,  etc.    . 
Miscellaneous 


Non-tax  Revenue 

Total  estimated  Revenue 


33,678,000 

35,818,000 

25,159,000 

44,300,000 

9,600,000 

2,700,000 

700,000 

;^151. 955,000 

19,850,000 
3,130,000 
2,760.000 
500,000 
1,226,000 
2,200,000 

;f29,666,000 

;{181,621,000 
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WITH   SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO   THE  LONDON 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

BY 

Robert  Bruce,  C.B. 

{Controller  of  the  London  Postal  Service) 


Subject  : — 

POSTAL  ORGANISATION 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE   TO   THE   LONDON 
POSTAL   SERVICE 

Introductory  : — General  organisation  of  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Services  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  control  of  Postmaster- 
General  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  :  (1)  Financial 
Services  ;  (2)  Technical  and  Professional  Services  ;  (3) 
London  Services  ;    (4)  Provincial  Services. 

General  Functions  of  London  Postal  Service — Area  and 
size  of  its  operations. 

Controllers'  Office — Organisation  and  personnel. 

Local  Control  provided  for  by  Organisation  of  London 
INTO  Districts — (1)  Head  district  ofifices — Central  sorting  ofifices 
at  King  Edward's  Building  and  Mount  Pleasant  in  the  Eastern 
Central  district ;  (2)  Sub-district  sorting  offices  ;  (3)  Branch 
offices  ;    (4)  Town  sub-offices  (shopkeepers'  offices). 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones. 

London  Post — Organisation  and  staff  at  King  Edward's 
Building  (E.C.  district) — Receipt  and  treatment  of  correspon- 
dence there — {a)  arrangements  for  delivering  letters,  etc.,  in  the 
E.C.  district ;  (b)  arrangements  for  sorting  and  despatching 
correspondence  for  delivery  in  other  London  districts  and 
sub-districts. 

Country  Post — Organisation  and  staff  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Office  (E.C.  district) — Sorting  and  despatch  of  correspondence 
for  the  provinces. 

Mail  Cart  Services. 

Travelling  Post  Offices. 

Foreign  Post — Organisation  and  staff  at  King  Edward's 
Building — Principal  ways  in  which  letters  leave  the  country. 

Blind  Letters — Returned  Letters. 

Newspaper  Post. 

Parcel  Post — Organisation  and  staff  at  Mount  Pleasant — 
Motor  services  to  Southampton,  Oxford,  Kingston,  etc. — 
Restrictions  to  their  use. 

Staff — Conditions  of  service  and  wages  of  different  grades — 

medical  aid — refreshment  arrangements,  etc. 
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Some  General  Statistics  : 

Population  of  United  Kingdom      .  .         45.000,000 

Population  included  in  area  of  London 

Postal  Service  ....  6,800,000 

Number    of    Post     Offices     in     United 

Kingdom 24.000 

Total  Staff 213.000 

Total  Staff  in  London  Postal  Service     .  30,000 


Yearly  Revenue 

.       ^23,600,000 

Yearly  Expenditure      . 

.       ;^19,800.000 

Surplus 

;£3,800,000 

Total  Number  of  Articles  Delivered  Yearly  : 

Letters,  etc.         .... 

.    4,988,000,000 

Parcels         ..... 

.       118,000,000 

Savings  Bank  : 

Number  of  Depositors'  Accounts 

7,900,000 

Amount  standing  to  their  Credit 

.     ;^165,000,000 

Money  Orders  issued  Yearly  : 

Number       ..... 

13,440,000 

Amount       ..... 

.       ;^48,900,000 

Postal  Orders  issued  Yearly  : 

Number       ..... 

125.900,000 

Amount       ..... 

.       ;^48.100,000 

Old  Age  Pension  Orders  paid  Yearly  : 

Number       ..... 

35,200,000 

Amount       ..... 

8,500,000 

Yearly  Number  of  Telegrams 

87,000.000 

Before  dealing  in  detail  with  the  London  Postal  Service 
it  will  no  doubt  be  useful  if  I  describe  in  a  few  words  the 
general  organisation  of  the  control  of  the  Post  Office 
service  of  this  country,  and  show  the  relative  position 
which  the  London  Postal  Service  holds  in  that  organisation. 
The  annexed  diagram  shows  this  organisation  in  tabular 
form. 
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The  supreme  control  is  vested  in  a  Postmaster-General, 
who  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  is  assisted 
by  an  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who  is  also  at 
present  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Then  come 
the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  and  his  staff. 

The  Secretary  is  the  principal  permanent  advisor  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  various  Departments  on  the  other.  These  Depart- 
ments report  to  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  through  the 
Secretary  that  the  Postmaster-General's  instructions  are 
communicated  to  them. 

These  Departments  may  be  classified  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

First  come  the  Financial  Services,  which  are  grouped 
in  three  Departments. 

A .  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  Departments 
is  that  of  the  Comptroller  and  Accountant-General,  who 
supervises  all  the  financial  business  of  the  Post  Office  and 
is  the  adviser  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  all  financial 
matters. 

B.  The  Controller  of  the  Savings  Bank  is  responsible 
for  the  Savings  Bank  business  of  the  Post  Office,  which 
is  probably  the  largest  business  of  the  kind  in  the 
world. 

C.  The  Controller  of  the  Money  Order  Department 
deals  with  the  transfer  by  the  Post  Office  of  money  from 
one  place  to  another  by  means  of  Money  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  ;   also  with  Old  Age  Pensions. 

II.  The  next  group  of  Departments  looks  after  what 
may  be  called  the  Technical  and  Professional  Services. 
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A.  The  Engineer-in-Chief  and  his  staff  are  responsible 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  systems.  They  also  deal  with 
electric  lighting  and  mechanical  appliances,  and  are  in 
general  the  advisers  of  the  Postmaster-General  on  all 
engineering  matters. 

B.  The  Controller  of  Stores  and  his  Department  are 
responsible  for  the  purchase,  custody,  and  issue  of  all 
stores  used  in  the  Post  Office,  and  for  making  all  Contracts 
in  connection  with  these  stores  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  and  Postmaster-General. 

Two  smaller  but  important  Departments  are  the 
SoHcitor's  Department  and  the  Medical  Department. 

C.  The  Solicitor  is  the  adviser  on  all  legal  matters. 
Z).  The  Chief  Medical  Officer  looks  after  the  health  of 

the  staff  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Post  Office 
buildings. 

It  is  the  rule  in  this  country  that  all  Post  Office  servants 
in  receipt  of  wages  not  exceeding  about  £^  a  week  are 
entitled  to  free  medical  attendance,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  this,  local  medical  officers  are  appointed  in  large 
numbers.  In  the  London  Postal  Service  we  have  no  less 
than  ninety-five  doctors  in  private  practice  to  attend  to 
the  staff  in  the  various  localities,  and  they  are  paid 
8s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum  for  their  services. 

All  the  Departments  mentioned  up  to  the  present 
exercise  their  functions  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  now  come  to  a  series  of  Departments 
which  are  to  a  large  extent  executive  and  local  in  character. 
They  are  seen  on  the  right  of  the  diagram.  They  consist  of 
London  and  Provincial  Services.  There  are  three  main 
London  Departments. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  London  Postal  Service, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  ordinary  Postal  and  Tele- 
graph work  of  London  and  for  the  Travelling  Post  Offices. 
Further  details  of  this  service  will  be  given  during  the 
course  of  this  lecture. 

There  is  in  London,  as  there  is  in  Paris,  a  separate 
Controller  for  the  Central  Telegraph  Office,  which  is 
the  main  Telegraph  Office  in  London,  and  with  this  office 
is  also  associated  a  very  important  Branch  Office  in 
connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  third  main  London  Service  is  the  London  Tele- 
phone Service,  comparatively  a  new  one,  but  which  is 
growing  rapidly.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the  Telephone 
work  both  in  London  and  the  Provinces  is  performed  by 
a  private  Company  called  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany, but  the  Post  Office  will  take  over  this  Company  on 
the  31st  December,  1911,  and  will  have  at  once  to  look 
after  600,000  telephone  sets  instead  of  100,000.  The 
transfer  will  add  about  18,000  officers  of  all  grades  to  the 
existing  army  of  Post  Office  servants. 

Next  come  the  Provincial  Services.  The  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  various  Districts,  which 
are  in  charge  of  Surveyors — eleven  in  England  and  Wales, 
three  in  Scotland,  and  three  in  Ireland — corresponding 
more  or  less  to  the  Ober  Postdirectors  in  Germany. 
These  Surveyors  report  direct  to  the  Secretary  in  London, 
except  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  they  report  to  the 
Secretaries  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  and 
through  them  to  the  Secretary  in  London.  In  addition 
to  these  Surveyors,  there  are  a  few  Postmasters  of  the 
largest  towns,  such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow,  who  are  independent  of  the  control 
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of  the  Surveyors,  and  report  direct  to  the  Secretary  in 
London. 

This  gives  you  a  general  idea  of  the  organisation  of  our 
Post  Office  service,  and  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  my 
own  territory,  viz.,  the  London  Postal  Service,  and  shall 
in  the  first  instance  describe  the  general  functions  of  that 
service.  Its  greatest  length  from  west  to  east  is  about 
19^  miles,  and  the  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  about  19J  miles,  and  the  total  area  is  about  224  square 
miles. 

The  estimated  population  is  about  6^  millions.  The 
total  number  of  officers  employed  during  the  year  exceeds 
30,000,  and  this  army  is  increased  to  nearly  40,000  at 
Christmas  time,  when  a  very  large  number  of  men  who 
are  unfortunately  out  of  work,  and  who  are  largely 
obtained  from  the  Government  Labour  Exchanges,  are 
glad  to  come  and  help  us  to  deal  with  the  enormous 
numbers  of  letters  and  parcels  with  which  we  are  almost 
overwhelmed  at  that  time  of  the  year, 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  within  this  area 
there  are  two  independent  officers  who  deal  with  the 
principal  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Offices,  viz.,  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office,  and  the  Manager 
of  the  London  Telephone  Service. 

The  Controller  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  looks 
after  that  very  large  office  and  the  large  office  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  with  a  total  staff  of  over  4,000.  There  are, 
however,  576  other  Post  Offices  in  London  at  which 
Telegraph  business  is  carried  on,  along  with  other  classes 
of  work,  and  also  105  Railway  Stations  at  which  the 
Railway  Companies  perform  Telegraph  business  on 
behalf  of  the  Post  Office  ;  all  these  offices  are  looked  after 
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by  the  London  Postal  Service.  The  Telegraph  work 
performed  at  them  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  simple  nature,  and  the 
Central  Telegraph  Office  is  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  outside  world.  The  trans- 
mission of  telegrams  between  offices  in  London  itself  is 
provided  for  by  placing  all  the  offices  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  one  another  by  means  of  a  large  switchboard, 
like  a  telephone  switchboard,  which  is  installed  at  the 
Central  Telegraph  Office,  and  by  this  means  a  message 
can  be  sent  from  one  part  of  London  to  another  with 
extreme  rapidity  and  without  re-transmission  at  an 
intermediate  office. 

As  regards  Telephones,  the  work  of  the  London  Postal 
Service  is  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  numerous 
Telephone  CaU  Offices  at  the  various  Post  Offices,  and  the 
main  Telephone  work  is  dealt  with  at  the  various  Ex- 
changes, which  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  London, 
and  are  under  the  control  of  the  General  Manager. 

Under  these  circumstances  Postal  work  proper  con- 
stitutes the  great  bulk  of  the  London  Postal  Service  work, 
and  its  extent  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  the  total  correspondence  dealt  with  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  posted  in  London.  The  numbers  posted  far 
exceed  the  numbers  delivered,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
London  is  the  great  centre  from  which  newspapers, 
advertising  circulars,  dividend  warrants,  appeals  for 
charity,  etc.,  are  distributed  throughout  the  country  and 
the  world. 

The  letters,  etc.,  posted  weekly  now  number  34,000,000, 
and  letters,  etc.,  delivered  24,000,000. 

The  general  management  of  the  London  Postal  Service 
is  entrusted  to  a  Controller,  and  the  staff  employed  in  the 
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Controller's  Office.  The  staff  of  clerks  in  this  office  is 
recruited  by  a  special  examination  which  is  open  to  any 
male  member  of  the  Post  Office  staff  throughout  the  whole 
country  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-six  who 
has  completed  two  years'  service.  The  competition  is 
severe  and  most  successful  in  securing  a  high  class  of 
clerks.  The  organisation  of  this  office  is  what  is  some- 
times called  functional,  that  is,  the  work  is  distributed 
according  to  subject  and  not  according  to  locality.  There 
are  ten  branches  dealing  with  separate  classes  of  work 
of  various  importance,  such  as  Buildings  and  Stores, 
Accounts  and  Expenditure,  Discipline,  Mail  Cart  Services, 
Travelling  Post  Offices,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones, 
Parcel  Post,  Estabhshment,  and  so  on. 

In  this  way  the  general  control  of  the  London  Postal 
Service  is  provided  for.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  local 
control,  the  London  postal  area  is  divided  into  Districts. 
There  are  nine  chief  Districts  in  London,  namely, 
Eastern  Central,  Western  Central,  Western  (these  three 
have  no  Sub-Districts  under  them),  Paddington,  South- 
western, South-Eastern,  Eastern,  Northern,  and  North- 
western. Each  of  these  Districts  except  the  Eastern 
Central,  is  in  charge  of  a  Postmaster,  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  work  in  that  District.  In  the  Eastern 
Central  District,  the  work  is  of  so  important  a  character 
that  it  is  placed  in  charge  of  two  officers  who  rank  as 
Assistant  Controllers.  One  has  his  Head-quarters  at  the 
King  Edward's  Building,  which  is  situated  in  King  Edward 
Street.  This  Assistant  Controller  is  not  only  in  charge 
of  the  large  Sorting  Offices  in  the  King  Edward's  Building, 
where  the  Mails  for  London  and  abroad  are  dealt  with, 
but  he  is  also  in  charge  of  all  the  Branch  Offices  and 
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Sub-offices  in  the  Eastern  Central  District,  and  is 
practically  the  Postmaster  of  the  Eastern  Central 
District. 

The  other  Assistant  Controller  is  in  charge  of  the  large 
Sorting  Office  at  Mount  Pleasant — an  office  situated  in 
Clerkenwell  Road,  about  a  mile  from  King  Edward 
Street.  This  Assistant  Controller  is  in  charge  of  two  great 
divisions  of  the  mails  :  (1)  the  Country  Mails  ;  (2)  the 
Parcel  Mails. 

The  work  now  performed  in  these  two  offices  used  to 
be  performed  in  one  Central  Office,  which  was  caUed  the 
Circulation  Office,  because,  in  addition  to  deahng  with  the 
London  Mails,  it  was  practically  a  sort  of  general  clearing- 
house for  Inland  and  Foreign  Mails  generally.  The  old 
name  is  still  retained. 

The  three  Central  Districts  are  comparatively  small  in 
size,  but  deal  with  an  immense  amount  of  Postal  business. 
The  other  Districts  are  much  more  extensive,  and  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  more  expeditious  treatment  of  the  letters 
and  parcels,  they  have  a  number  of  Sub-District  Offices 
under  them.  There  are  ninety-nine  of  these  Sub-Districts, 
and  each  has  a  Postmen's  Office  for  the  collection  and 
dehvery  of  letters.  I  will  refer  more  particularly  to  those 
Sub-District  Postmen's  Offices  when  I  come  to  that  part 
of  my  subject  called  the  London  Post,  and  meanwhile 
will  refer  to  the  two  other  classes  of  Post  Offices  which 
exist  in  the  London  Postal  Service,  namely,  Branch  Post 
Offices  and  Sub-Offices.  There  are  116  Head  District 
and  Branch  Offices,  and  938  Town  Sub-Offices  or  shop- 
keepers' offices,  which  are  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the 
London  Postal  Service  area.  Both  classes  of  office  are 
intended  ior  the  service  of  the  public.     They  consist  of 
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a  public  office  where  all  classes  of  business  are  transacted, 
and  those  of  them  which  are  Telegraph  Offices  have 
accommodation  for  receiving  and  forwarding  and  in  many 
cases  delivering  Telegraph  messages.  The  classes  of  work 
performed  at  these  two  kinds  of  offices  are  really  the  same, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  work  at  the  Branch  Offices  is 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  at  the  Sub-Offices. 
At  the  Branch  Offices  the  building  is  provided  by  the  Post 
Office,  and  the  staff  are  on  the  establishment  of  the  Post 
Office.  They  are  on  a  scale  of  wages  and  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Established  Staff.  At  these  116  Head 
District  and  Branch  Offices  about  850  women  Counter 
Clerks  and  Telegraphists  and  650  male  Counter  Clerks  and 
Telegraphists  are  employed  under  the  supervision  of 
Supervisors  and  Overseers.  At  the  938  Sub-Offices  the 
Sub-Postmaster,  who  is  almost  invariably  a  shopkeeper, 
provides  both  the  office  accommodation  and  any  assist- 
ance which  may  be  required,  and  the  Sub-Postmaster  is 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  performed  These 
Town  Sub-Offices  vary  very  much  in  importance.  At  the 
largest,  the  Town  Sub-Postmaster  receives  as  much  as 
;^1,000  a  year,  and  at  the  smallest  only  ;^14  per  year, 
but  the  general  intention  is,  as  vacancies  occur,  that 
Branch  Offices  shall  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  largest 
Sub-Offices. 

You  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  at  these  offices — sale  of  stamps  and  stamped 
stationery  of  all  kinds  ;  issue  and  payment  of  Money 
Orders  and  Postal  Orders  ;  Savings  Bank  work  ;  receipt, 
transmission,  and  delivery  of  telegrams  ;  telephone  work  ; 
receipt  of  parcels,  registered  letters,  and  express  letters, 
issue  of  Inland  Revenue  stamps  and  licences  for  carriages. 
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motors,  dogs,  etc.,  insurance  business,  payment  of  old 
age  pensions,  etc.  A  check  on  the  large  sums  of  money 
received  and  paid  out  at  all  these  offices  is  maintained  by 
the  responsible  officer  in  charge  making  out  every  day 
what  is  called  a  daily  Cash  Account  of  all  business  done. 
This  is  forwarded  direct  to  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Accountant-General,  and  these  accounts  with  the 
accompanying  vouchers  are  subsequently  subjected  to 
scrutiny  and  examination  in  the  three  great  Finance 
Departments  to  which  I  referred  at  the  outset  of  my 
lecture.  In  addition,  the  accuracy  of  these  daily  accounts 
and  the  honesty  and  accuracy  of  each  individual  officer 
are  checked  by  means  of  surprise  visits  paid  two  or  three 
times  a  year  from  my  office  and  the  office  of  the  local 
Postmaster.  In  order  to  reduce  the  large  amount  of 
money  passing  through  the  post,  the  surplus  cash  is  paid 
into  a  neighbouring  private  Bank,  and  the  receipt  that 
the  Bank  gives  is  sent  up  with  the  daily  account  as  a 
voucher  for  the  disposal  of  the  money. 

The  work  at  these  offices  is  constantly  increasing, 
both  in  volume  and  extent.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago 
we  commenced  the  payment  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  and 
soon  we  shall  probably  have  to  help  with  the  National 
Insurance  Scheme  for  Insurance  against  Sickness  and 
Unemployment,  as  our  colleagues  in  Germany  have 
done  for  several  years  past.  The  machinery  of  the 
Post  Office  is  such  that  it  is  capable  of  these  various 
extensions  without  undue  strain  on  the  staff,  and  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  it  will  adapt  itself  without 
difficulty  to  whatever  further  demands  the  State  may 
make  upon  it.  While  all  other  kinds  of  Post  Office 
work  have  been  increasing  at  these  offices,  there  has  been 
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one  notable  exception,  the  number  of  Telegrams  has 
decreased  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Telephone 
Service.  After  a  constant  increase  for  many  years,  the 
total  number  of  Telegrams  dealt  with  began  to  drop  off  in 
the  year  1903.  The  largest  number  was  in  the  year  1902, 
when  over  37  million  Telegrams  were  dealt  with.  The 
number  is  now  only  about  30  millions,  a  reduction  of 
about  19  per  cent.  This  reduction,  however,  now  appears 
to  have  about  ceased. 

The  London  Post. — I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  general 
arrangements  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  corre- 
spondence in  London  itself,  and  I  may  contrast  the  system 
with  the  very  efficient  system  which  will  be  found  in 
Berlin.  In  Berlin  there  is  one  large  Central  Office,  and 
from  that  office  at  certain  times  of  the  day  Mail  Carts  are 
despatched  in  all  directions  to  Post  Offices  in  the  various 
Berlin  districts,  and  the  interchange  of  correspondence 
between  these  District  Offices  is  made  at  this  one  central 
point.  London,  however,  is  too  vast  a  place  to  render 
it  possible  to  work  this  arrangement  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  it  has  therefore  been  arranged  that  there 
should  be  a  regular  interchange  of  correspondence 
throughout  the  day  between  the  nine  Head  District 
Offices,  to  which  I  have  referred.  From  these  District 
Offices  twelve  deliveries  are  made  every  day,  and  there  is 
a  direct  connection  between  each  of  the  offices  and  all 
the  others  for  each  of  these  deliveries,  so  that  the  course 
of  post  is  a  very  rapid  one,  and  a  letter  posted  in  one 
Head  District  for  another  can  be  delivered  in  about  two 
to  three  hours  after  being  posted. 

Outside  these  Head  Districts  are  99  Sub-Districts, 
and  in  each  of  these  there  is  a  Sorting  Office.     Into  this 
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office  are  collected  all  the  letters  posted  in  the  Sub- 
District,  and  from  it  are  delivered  all  the  letters  for  the 
Sub-District.  The  great  bulk  of  this  Sub-District  work 
passes  through  the  Head  District  Office,  which  is  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  Sub-District  and  the  outer 
world,  so  to  speak.  Thus  a  letter  posted  in  Hampstead 
for  South  Kensington  would  first  be  collected  into  the 
Hampstead  Sorting  Office  ;  it  would  then  be  sent  to  its 
own  Head  District  Office— the  N.W.  The  N.W.  Office 
would  send  the  letter  to  the  Head  District  Office  for  South 
Kensington,  viz.,  the  S.W.  District  Office,  and  thence  it 
would  be  sent  to  the  South  Kensington  Sorting  Office  for 
delivery. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  the  circulation  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Sub-District  Offices  is  not  so 
rapid  as  between  the  Head  District  Offices,  as  the  corre- 
spondence passes  through  four  offices  instead  of  two  ; 
but  in  order  to  accelerate  the  circulation  between  Sub- 
Districts  that  are  contiguous  to  each  other  there  is  an 
elaborate  system  of  what  are  called  Bye-bags  or  bags 
passing  direct  between  Sub-District  Offices,  and  over 
2,400  of  these  bags  are  made  up  daily  throughout  the 
London  Postal  Service. 

By  these  various  means  rapid  communication  between 
all  parts  of  London  is  secured,  and  as  this  is  well  known  to 
the  public,  it  is  very  largely  used.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  paid  the  Department  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  this  class  of  correspondence,  for  it  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  source  of  revenue  which  the  Post  Office  pos- 
sesses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  correspondence  delivered  day  by  day  in  London  is 
also  posted  in  London. 
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I  have  described  the  method  of  delivering  letters  in 
London  which  are  posted  in  London.  But  how  about  the 
letters  for  London  which  are  posted  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  or  abroad  ?  In  many  cases  they  arrive  in  bags 
addressed  to  the  various  Head  District  Offices  already 
referred  to,  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  there  is 
not  sufficient  correspondence  to  justify  a  separate  bag 
for  each  Head  District  Office,  and  therefore  all  the  corre- 
spondence for  London  arrives  in  one  bag.  All  these  bags 
are  dealt  with  in  the  Eastern  Central  Office  situated  in 
the  King  Edward's  Building.  This  is  the  largest  Head 
District  Office,  and  in  addition  to  being  the  Head  District 
Office  for  the  Eastern  Central  District,  it  is  also  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  London  correspondence  generally. 
The  amount  of  correspondence  received  in  this  office  is 
very  great,  because  it  not  only  receives  a  very  large 
number  of  bags  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  from  the 
Provincial  Offices,  but  into  it  are  collected  the  letters 
posted  in  the  Eastern  Central  District  itself,  which  is  the 
great  business  centre  of  London. 

The  amount  of  correspondence  is  so  great  as  to  justify 
direct  bags  not  only  from  this  office  to  the  other  eight 
Head  District  Offices,  but  also  to  each  one  of  the  99  Sub- 
District  Sorting  Offices  already  referred  to.  Thus  a 
letter  from  Berlin  or  Copenhagen,  or,  say,  from  Dover  or 
Plymouth  for  Hampstead,  would  be  sent  during  the  day 
direct  from  King  Edward's  Building  to  the  Hampstead 
Sorting  Office,  and  would  probably  fall  into  an  earher 
delivery  than  if  sent  through  the  N.W.  Head  District 
Office  in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  you  visit  the  King  Edward's  Building  this  after- 
noon you  will  see  in  detail  the  arrangements  for  dealing 
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with  the  work,  and  I  need  not  now  describe  them  except 
in  a  general  way.  The  correspondence  which  has  been 
collected  is  brought  in  in  bags  and  placed  on  what  we  call 
the  "  Facing  "  tables. 

"  Facing  "  is  the  first  operation,  and  this  means  that 
all  letters  of  ordinary  size  are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  easily  passed  through  the  electric  stamping  machine 
at  the  end  of  each  facing  table.  These  stamping  machines 
deface  the  stamps  and  impress  the  time  of  posting  at  the 
rate  of  600  to  800  letters  per  minute.  The  letters  are 
then  conveyed  to  what  are  called  the  "  Primary  "  Sorting 
Tables,  where  the  first  or  rough  division  of  the  corre- 
spondence is  made.  The  letters  for  delivery  in  the  City 
or  Eastern  Central  District  are  first  separated  into  four 
divisions,  and  subsequently  taken  to  other  tables  and  sub- 
divided into  the  67  Postmen's  "  Walks  "  into  which  the 
City  is  divided.  The  letters  for  abroad  are  placed  apart, 
and  sent  up  in  trays  by  a  lift  to  the  first  floor,  which  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  sorting  and  disposal  of  Foreign 
correspondence.  The  letters  for  other  districts  of  London 
are  sorted  into  separate  divisions  for  the  Head  and 
Sub-District  Offices,  and  are  subsequently  taken  to  other 
tables  and  further  examined  and  sub-divided  before 
despatch.  As  already  stated,  there  is  a  direct  despatch 
during  the  day  to  every  Sub-District  Office  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  dehveries  in  the  day.  The  number  of 
these  deliveries  varies  from  9  or  10  in  the  most  populous 
Sub-Districts  to  as  few  as  4  in  the  outer  and  less  populous 
Sub-Districts.  The  two  main  bodies  of  workers  who 
deal  with  this  correspondence  in  the  King  Edward's 
Building  are  the  Sorters  and  the  Postmen,  and  about  700 
Sorters  and  1,500  Postmen  are  employed  upon  it. 
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One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  has  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  Post  Office  work  in  London  is  that  the  work 
is  not  received  regularly  or  uniformly.  It  comes  in  in 
rushes  at  certain  times.  For  instance,  although  there  are 
12  deliveries  in  the  City,  more  than  half  the  correspon- 
dence falls  into  the  first  delivery,  and  the  large  force  of 
ordinary  Postmen  which  is  employed  upon  this  delivery 
(450)  has  to  be  supplemented  not  only  by  a  large  number 
of  Mail  Vans,  but  also  by  a  large  number  of  officers 
employed  to  carry  the  bags  of  the  ordinary  Postmen, 
because  they  exceed  the  limit  of  weight  which  a  Postmaster 
is  expected  to  carry.  Altogether  over  half-a-million 
articles  fall  into  this  delivery  every  morning.  There  is 
also  extreme  pressure  on  the  evening  duty,  from  the  fact 
that  letters  can  be  posted  in  any  part  of  the  London  Head 
Districts  up  to  6  o'clock,  not  only  for  the  Foreign  Night 
Mails  and  the  Night  Mails  to  the  provinces,  but  also  for 
delivery  in  London  the  same  night,  and  the  London 
letters,  which  often  do  not  arrive  at  King  Edward's 
Building  until  nearly  6.30  p.m.,  have  all  to  be  faced, 
stamped,  sorted,  and  despatched  within  an  hour. 

Country  Post. — The  King  Edward's  Building  only  pro- 
vides for  the  despatch  of  letters  to  other  parts  of  London 
and  abroad.  The  correspondence  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  generally  is  despatched  from  a  second  Central 
Sorting  Office  called  the  Inland  Section  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
This  office  has  very  little  deHvery  work  to  do,  and  it  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  sorting  of  letters  and 
newspapers,  etc.  The  total  number  dealt  with  weekly 
amounts  to  about  15  millions,  and  the  Staff  of  sorters 
exceeds  2,300.  Of  these  15  milhons,  about  8  millions 
are  articles  posted  in  the  E.C.  District ;    the  remainder 
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have  passed  through  some  other  office  before  reaching 
Mount  Pleasant.  The  letters  pass  through  three  stages 
of  sorting.  At  the  first  stage,  or  Primary  Sorting,  the 
letters  are  divided  according  to  geographical  areas  which 
correspond  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  principal 
railway  systems  of  the  country,  e.g.,  North-Western, 
Great  Western,  Midland,  South-Western.  Letters  for 
a  number  of  the  largest  towns  are  also  picked  out,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow.  At  the 
second  stage  the  letters  are  divided  according  to  what  are 
called  "  roads  "  (a  rehc  of  the  old  coaching  days),  or  groups 
of  Post  Towns,  each  road  being  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  principal  Post  Office  upon  it.  At  the  third  stage,  the 
letters  are  sorted  and  despatched  to  the  actual  Post  Offices 
for  which  direct  Mails  are  made  up.  There  is  no  time  to 
describe  the  various  operations  in  greater  detail,  but 
they  will  be  explained  to  those  of  you  who  visit  the  office 
this  afternoon. 

This  is  the  office  which  is  often  flooded  with  large 
numbers  of  advertising  circulars,  the  postage  on  which 
is  frequently  prepaid  in  money,  and,  during  last  year,  the 
total  number  of  these  special  postings  exceeded  130 
millions.  Some  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  post 
in  this  connection  are  patent  medicine  vendors. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  correspondence  dealt  with  at 
this  office  originates  in  the  provinces  or  abroad,  and  is 
sent  to  London  because  of  the  extremely  good  railway 
services  which  exist  between  London  and  the  provinces, 
and  also  because  of  the  large  number  of  direct  despatches 
to  Provincial  Post  Offices  which  this  large  Central  Office 
makes  up  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Constant 
efforts  have  to  be  made  to  prevent  this  office  becoming 
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blocked  with  work,  and  a  large  system  of  decentralisation 
has  been  devised.  For  instance,  each  of  the  other  eight 
Head  District  Ofi&ces  in  London  has  been  called  upon  to 
dispose  of  as  much  correspondence  as  possible  by  direct 
bags  to  large  provincial  towns,  and  only  the  residue  for 
the  smaller  places  is  sent  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Office. 

Here  is  a  convenient  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  Mail 
Cart  Services  in  London.  The  Mails  to  and  from  the 
Railway  Stations  and  the  Post  Offices,  and  also  between 
the  Post  Offices  themselves,  are  very  largely  conveyed 
by  means  of  horse-drawn  and  motor  vehicles,  and  the 
Department  spends  a  sum  of  over  ;^200,000  per  year  on 
these  services.  During  the  business  hours  of  the  day 
from,  say,  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  all  the  Head  District  Offices 
are  connected  by  hourly,  and  sometimes  by  half-hourly, 
services,  and  this  provides  for  a  very  rapid  interchange 
of  correspondence.  The  question  of  substituting  motor 
vehicles  for  the  mail  cart  services  has  engaged  attention 
for  some  time  past,  but  there  have  been  various  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  a  very  large  use  of  motor  vehicles.  In 
the  first  place,  the  roadways  in  some  of  the  railway 
stations  are  so  restricted  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
evolution  of  the  large  motor  vehicles  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  heavy  mails.  Another  difficulty  has 
been  that  the  work  is  so  extremely  irregular,  and  comes 
on  in  such  rushes  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  that  a  large 
number  of  vehicles  are  only  used  for  a  very  limited  time, 
and  therefore  no  contractor  would  be  willing  to  provide 
expensive  motor  vehicles  in  connection  with  work  for 
which,  perhaps,  he  would  only  receive  payment  for  10,  12, 
or  15  miles  per  day.  During  the  past  few  months,  how- 
ever, great  extensions  of  motor  traffic  have  been  arranged 
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for.     From  the  1st  July,  1911,  the  services  in  the  Western, 
North-Western,  and  South- Western  Districts  have  been 
entrusted    to    motor    vehicles.     The    contract    involves 
paying  for  a  service  of  about  1,100  miles  per  day,  at  the 
rate  of  8d.  per  mile,  or  about  ;(1 1,000  per  year.     The 
largest    contract,    which    now    involves    a    payment    of 
;^92,000  a  year,  has  also  recently  been  advertised,  and,  as 
a  result,  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  services  will  be  per- 
formed by  motor  vehicles.     The  Post  Office  will  gain  a 
double  advantage — an  improved  and  accelerated  service 
and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  from  £92,000  to  £80,000  a 
year.     A  further  important  development  of  motor  trac- 
tion will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  connection  with  the 
Parcel  Service.     It  should  be  explained  that  the  Post 
Office  does  not  own  either  horses  or  vans  or  motors.     The 
whole  of  the  plant  and  aU  the  drivers  are  supplied  by 
outside  contractors,  to  whom  the  Department  pays  so 
much  per  loaded  mile  or  so  much  per  hour  of  service. 
The  vehicles  and  horses  are  inspected  periodically  and 
must  be  kept  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  who  also  lays  down  stringent  rules  as  to  the 
hours  of  duty  and  the  wages  of  the  drivers.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  extended  use  of  motor  vehicles  wiU 
considerably   accelerate   the   mails   in   certain   parts   of 
London,  but  in  the  central  parts  the  traffic  is  so  con- 
gested that  even  motor  cars  and  motor  omnibuses  can 
only  proceed  at  a  slow  pace  during  business  hours.    In  fact, 
the  congestion  of  the  traffic  is  so  serious,  and  the  total 
amount  of  mail  matter  to  be  conveyed  in  London  is  so 
great,  that  we  have  recently  considered  the  question  of 
providing  some  means  of  transit  for  mails  underground, 
and    a    project    is  now    under  expert    inquiry    for  the 
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construction  of  an  Underground  Tube  Electric  Railway 
to  be  used  solely  for  the  conveyance  of  letter  and  parcel 
mails  between  the  Eastern  District  Office,  King  Edward's 
Building,  Mount  Pleasant  Office,  Western  Central  Dis- 
trict Office,  Western  District  Office,  Paddington  District 
Office,  and  Paddington  Railway  Station.  If  such  a 
railway  were  constructed  it  would  still  further  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  a  very  large  amount  of  correspondence. 

In  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  mail  matter  is  rather 
too  small  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  horse  van  or 
motor  vehicle,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its 
conveyance  by  means  of  tricycles,  and  at  the  present  time 
about  140  tricycles  are  used  in  London,  which  cover  a 
total  mileage  of  2,220  per  day. 

In  connection  with  the  Country  Post  some  reference 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  Railway  Travelling  Post  Offices 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  London  Postal  Service. 
These  Bureaux  Ambulants  or  Bahn  Posts  are  a  famihar 
feature  of  Post  Office  work  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  in  America,  and  I  need  not  say  very  much  about 
them,  except  as  regards  one  or  two  particulars.  The 
two  principal  Travelling  Post  Offices  are  the  Night  Mail 
trains  on  the  North- Western  and  Great  Western  Railways 
respectively.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  long  train  com- 
posed entirely  of  Post  Office  carriages  ;  one  goes  north 
between  London  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  west 
between  London  and  Penzance.  The  journey  to  Aber- 
deen is  completed  in  11  hours,  and  to  Penzance  in  9|- 
hours,  and  these  journeys  can  only  be  performed  in  this 
limited  time  by  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  by 
passing  a  very  large  number  of  intermediate  stations, 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  importance  postally. 
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The  mails  to  and  from  these  stations  are  despatched  and 
received  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus,  which  takes 
up  and  delivers  mails  while  the  train  is  travelling.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  apparatus  of  this  kind  in 
the  world,  although  there  is  one  of  a  simpler  kind  for 
the  transfer  of  one  pouch  at  a  time  on  some  of  the 
American  and  Japanese  railways,  and  elsewhere. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  apparatus  may  be  gathered 
from  one  example  : — 

The  distance  from  London  to  Aberdeen  is  540  miles, 
and  the  Night  Mail  train  performs  the  journey  in  11  hours 
5  minutes  at  a  journey-speed  of  almost  49  miles  an  hour. 
It  stops  at  nine  stations  only,  but  mails  are  taken  up  and 
despatched  by  the  apparatus  at  54  other  stations,  the 
total  weight  of  the  mails  thus  transferred  in  one  journey 
being  about  3  tons.  The  additional  time  which  would  be 
occupied  on  the  journey  by  the  train  if  it  stopped  at  all  the 
apparatus  stations  would  be  at  least  five  hours  ;  and  as 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  aUow  the  mail  train 
so  much  more  time  than  is  taken  by  ordinary  Passenger 
trains,  many  of  the  intermediate  places  would  have  to 
be  served  by  additional  subsidiary  mail  trains  at  enormous 
cost. 

Great  use  is  made  of  this  apparatus  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  no  less  than  322  wayside  stations  at 
which  it  is  erected,  and  182  Travelling  Post  Office  carriages 
are  fitted  with  it.  In  order  that  the  letters  may  not  be 
damaged  by  the  transfer,  which  often  takes  place  while 
the  trains  are  travelling  at  a  rate  of  60  or  70  miles  per  hour, 
the  mail  bags  are  carefully  packed  in  stout  leather 
pouches.  At  some  of  the  most  important  stations  no 
less  than  nine  of  these  pouches,  each  weighing  up  to  50  lbs.. 
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are  received  in  a  mail  at  the  same  time.  As  many  as 
12  or  14  pouches  can  be  despatched  at  one  station  into 
one  wayside  net,  and  each  pouch  may  weigh  60  lbs.  The 
apparatus  has  to  be  very  carefully  watched,  maintained 
to  gauge,  and  manipulated  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  although  a  very  large  number 
of  transfers  take  place  all  day  and  especially  at  night 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  accidents  are  extremely 
rare. 

Foreign  Post. — The  Foreign  Mails  are  despatched  from 
the  first  floor  of  the  new  King  Edward's  Building,  which 
is  entirely  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  total  number  of 
letters  and  newspapers  despatched  amounts  to  about 
4  millions  per  week.  In  no  direction  has  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  connection 
with  the  despatch  of  mails  abroad,  and  at  the  present 
time  despatches  are  made  from  this  one  office  to  no  less 
than  1,000  separate  places.  A  direct  despatch  is  made 
up  for  every  one  of  the  ships  of  His  Majesty's  Fleet  in 
foreign  waters,  and  the  whereabouts  of  each  ship  is  made 
known  to  the  Post  Office  by  direct  communication  from 
the  Admiralty.  Not  only  is  correspondence  posted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  dealt  with,  but  the  office  is  a  for- 
warding office  for  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Letters  come  from  Canada  for  South  Africa,  and  even 
letters  from  places  in  North  America  for  places  in  South 
America  are  still  sometimes  found  passing  through  this 
office  as  being  the  quickest  way  of  getting  to  their  destina- 
tion. The  work  is  performed  by  Sorters,  who  are  paid 
the  same  wages  as  the  Sorters  who  sort  and  despatch 
the  London  and  Country  Mails.     You  may  perhaps  be 
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interested  in  knowing  the  principal  ways  in  which  these 
foreign  letters  leave  this  country.  The  important  regular 
way  for  the  Continent  is  by  means  of  Dover,  Two  Travel- 
ling Post  Offices  run  in  each  direction  between  London  and 
Dover  daily,  and  at  Dover  the  mails  generally  for  Belgium, 
parts  of  Germany,  Russia,  Servia,  and  Turkey  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  boat  for  Ostend,  and  the  mails  for  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to  the  boat  for 
Calais.  There  is  also  a  Travelling  Post  Office  between 
London  and  Folkestone,  and  at  Folkestone  the  mails  for 
North  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia 
are  despatched  to  Flushing.  Once  a  week,  on  Friday 
nights,  the  mails  for  India,  Austraha,  and  the  East  leave 
London  for  Dover  and  Calais,  and  are  conveyed  the  whole 
of  the  way  from  Calais  to  Brindisi  by  a  special  train,  for 
which  the  British  Government  pays  a  large  sum  to  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments.  On  alternate  Fridays 
the  Mails  for  Australia  are  despatched  from  Taranto. 

The  two  most  important  despatches  of  American  mails 
are  (1)  on  Saturday  afternoon  from  London  to  Holyhead 
and  on  to  Queenstown,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  where  the 
mails  are  put  on  board  boats  of  the  Cunard  Line  ;  (2)  on 
Wednesdays  from  London  to  Southampton,  and  thence 
by  ships  of  the  White  Star  Line,  calHng  at  Queenstown. 
On  this  Line  there  are  Marine  Post  Offices,  where  letters 
for  America  are  sorted  on  the  journey  between  South- 
ampton and  New  York.  Southampton  is  also  the  port 
of  departure  for  the  mails  for  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
the  Argentine,  and  South  America  generally,  Liver- 
pool is  the  principal  port  of  departure  for  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Mails  for  the  Far  East  via  Siberia  are  now  despatched 
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three  times  a  week  vid  Dover,  and  these  mails  are  increas- 
ing very  rapidly.  By  this  route  Pekin  is  reached  in 
from  15  to  17  days,  and  Yokohama  in  16  or  17  days. 

The  primary  sorting  has  been  made  comparatively 
simple,  because  in  this  operation  letters  are  simply  divided 
according  to  the  country  to  which  they  are  addressed, 
e.g.,  Russia,  Germany,  Denmark,  etc.  At  the  further 
sortation  of  the  correspondence  considerable  experience 
and  knowledge  of  geography  are  involved.  In  this  sec- 
tion, however,  a  large  number  of  letters  written  in  foreign 
characters  and  foreign  languages  are  received,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  special  officers  to  decipher  the  addresses. 
There  are  also  many  cases  in  which  the  addresses  of  inland 
letters  are  very  indistinct  or  incomplete  or  illegible,  but, 
by  means  of  a  large  number  of  books  of  reference,  and  an 
experience  which  is  gained  by  many  years'  work  on  this 
class  of  correspondence,  it  is  only  a  very  few  of  the  letters 
which  baffle  the  "  Bhnd  Officers  "  to  whom  they  are 
entrusted.  The  expression  "  Bhnd  Officer  "  is  a  curious 
one  to  use  in  connection  with  this  work,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  how  it  came  to  be  used,  but  it  has 
been  in  continuous  use  for  over  120  years. 

Before  I  leave  the  King  Edward's  Building,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  whole  top  floor  of  this  building,  over 
an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  is  devoted  to  kitchen  and 
refreshment  room  accommodation,  and  retiring  rooms 
for  the  various  classes  of  the  staff.  Each  officer  has  a 
long  locker  for  his  clothes  and  belongings.  As  the  work 
goes  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day, 
the  Refreshment  Branch,  which  is  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Staff,  is  practically  always  open,  and  a  very 
large  business  is  done  in  breakfasts,  dinners,  teas,  and 
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suppers.  The  Post  Office  provides  the  greater  part  of 
the  plant,  and  the  cost  of  a  meal  is  little  more  than  the 
bare  cost  of  the  articles  of  food  in  the  market.  Similar 
accommodation  is  provided,  or  will  soon  be  provided,  in 
the  other  large  Head  District  Offices. 

The  Newspaper  Post. — The  Newspaper  post  is  probably 
relatively  less  important  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
almost  any  other  country,  and,  so  far  as  the  Inland  Ser- 
vice is  concerned,  shows  little  sign  of  expansion.  For 
instance,  although  the  number  of  letters  dealt  with  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  greater  than  the  number  in  Ger- 
many, the  number  of  newspapers  dealt  with  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  number  dealt  with  in  Germany  and  is 
not  very  much  larger  than  the  number  dealt  with  in  such 
comparatively  small  countries  as  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land. The  total  number  of  newspapers  passing  through 
the  post  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  was  less  than 
200  millions,  whereas  in  Germany  the  number  exceeded 
2,000  milhons.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  of  course, 
the  much  lower  rates  of  postage  for  ordinary  daily  news- 
papers which  have  been  introduced  into  other  countries, 
so  that  the  Post  Office  is  the  natural  means  of  distributing 
the  newspapers,  whereas  in  this  country  the  distribution 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  newsagents. 
In  this  country  there  is  no  lower  rate  than  -^d.  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  newspaper  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  practically  no  Hmit  to  the  weight  of  a  newspaper,  and 
by  the  law  of  the  land  a  newspaper  weighing  two  ounces 
and  one  weighing  five  pounds  can,  if  recognised  as  a 
newspaper,  be  equally  sent  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Jd.  A 
newspaper,  however,  to  be  recognised  as  a  newspaper, 
must  be  published  not  less  frequently  than  once  in  seven 
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days,  so  that  fortnightly  and  monthly  magazines  are 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  newspaper  post. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  alter  these  news- 
paper rates,  but  hitherto  without  success,  on  account  of 
the  conflicting  interests  involved. 

Probably  a  reduction  in  the  rate  would  very  largely 
increase  the  Post  Office  work  of  this  country,  but  as  it 
costs  rather  more  than  |-d.  to  deal  with  each  article 
entrusted  to  the  Post  Office,  the  Post  Office  itself  is 
naturally  not  very  anxious  to  increase  the  volume  of  its 
unremunerative  business.  At  present  the  number  is 
relatively  so  small  that  they  can  always  be  delivered  by 
the  ordinary  Postman  along  with  the  letters. 

The  newspapers,  however,  sent  abroad,  show  a  steady 
increase,  and  in  one  respect  a  very  remarkable  change 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The 
rate  of  postage  for  newspapers  to  Canada  used  to  be  the 
ordinary  rate  of  the  Postal  Union,  namely,  -J-d.  for  every 
two  ounces  ;  but,  by  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  a  reduced  rate  of  Id.  per  pound 
for  newspaper  matter  sent  by  direct  Canadian  Packet 
was  introduced  in  1907,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been 
to  increase  the  number  of  newspaper  bags  sent  from 
London  to  Canada  from  130  to  over  1,000  per  week. 

Parcel  Post. — The  English  Post  Office  has  no  monopoly 
of  parcel  business  in  this  country,  and  there  are  many 
competing  private  parcel  delivery  companies.  The  service 
differs  from  that  in  many  foreign  countries,  from  the  fact 
that  the  maximum  limit  of  weight  conveyed  is  only  11 
pounds  [i.e.,  about  5  kilogrammes),  but  the  weight  being 
thus  restricted,  it  is  the  rule  that  every  parcel  should  be 
delivered  at  the  place  to  which  it  is  addressed,  no  matter 
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how  remote  it  may  be  in  any  country  district.  The  total 
yearly  number  of  parcels  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  about  120  milhons  and  of  these  about  35  millions, 
or  between  a  third  and  a  fourth,  are  posted  in  London. 
So  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  connection  with  the  letter 
service,  the  postal  importance  of  London  will  be  realised. 
The  Post  Office  undertook  parcel  work  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  1883,  and  as  the  railways  in  this  country  do 
not  belong  to  the  State,  a  special  arrangement  had  to  be 
made  with  them  for  their  conveyance.  By  Act  of  Parha- 
ment,  the  Companies  are  paid  55  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
one-half  of  the  gross  postage,  for  the  mere  conveyance  of 
the  parcels.  This  is  considered  by  the  Post  Office  to  be 
rather  too  great  a  percentage,  and  during  recent  years 
it  has  been  found  profitable  to  withdraw  from  the  rail- 
ways a  large  number  of  parcels  for  towns  within  a  radius 
of  about  100  miles  from  London,  and  to  have  them  con- 
veyed first  by  horse  and  now  by  motor  coaches.  The 
map  shows  the  extent  of  the  present  services  in  and 
around  London. 

The  map  has  not  been  reproduced,  but  the  statement 
on  page  76  shows  the  extent  of  the  main  services,  from 
which,  in  many  cases,  branch  services  work  to  more 
distant   points. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  this  method  of  convey- 
ance, as  it  is  not  the  Department's  desire  to  delay  the 
delivery  of  the  parcels.  The  arrangement  is,  that  the 
coaches  leave  London  late  at  night  and  arrive  at  pro- 
vincial towns  in  time  for  dehvery  early  next  morning. 
In  the  two  newest  services  we  have  gone  somewhat 
beyond  the  radius  of  100  miles,  the  coaches  running  from 
London   to   Birmingham   and   from  London  to   Bristol. 
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Down  Journey 

Destination. 

Time  of  Depart 

ure 

Time  of  Arrival 

from  London. 

in 

Provinces. 

Parcel  Office. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

Aylesbury  . 

Mount  Pleasant  12  24 

4  53 

Birmingham 

Do. 

9  15 

8  10 

Brighton 

South-Eastern 

11     0 

4  47 

Bristol 

Paddington 

9     0 

6  30 

Broxbourne 

Mount  Pleasant  1 1  54 

1   35 

Cambridge 

Do. 

11   25 

6  13 

Dover 

South-Eastern 

9  45 

6  34 

Epping      . 

Mount  Pleasant  1 1   30 

1   48 

Hastings   . 

South-Eastern 

11     0 

6  20 

Ipswich     . 

Mount  Pleasant  11   21 

6  54 

MIDT. 

Oxford 

Paddington 

12      0 
P.M. 

7     9 

Portsmouth 

(vid  Chichester) 

South-Eastern 

11  25 

7  34 

Do.     (vid  Guildford) 

Do. 

10  40 

6  25 

Ramsgate . 

Do. 

10  45 

MIDT. 

7     0 

Reading    . 

Paddington 

12      0 
P.M. 

4   11 

Red  Hill  . 

South-Eastern 

11  40 

1  57 

Southampton     . 

Do. 

10  45 

7  30 

We  also  send  a  large  number  of  parcels  for  South  Africa 
to  Southampton,  and  parcels  for  India  and  Australia  to 
the  Docks  at  Tilbury,  in  order  to  avoid  payment  to  the 
English  Railway  Companies.  By  means  of  these  ser- 
vices the  Department  has  saved  a  total  sum  of  about 
;^70,000  a  year,  as  compared  with  what  the  expense  would 
be  if  the  parcels  were  conveyed  by  railway. 
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It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  good  many  of  these 
services  used  to  be  performed  by  four-horse  coaches,  but 
the  motor  vehicles  have  proved  much  more  economical. 
For  instance,  the  average  payment  for  the  four-horse 
coaches  was  Is.  7d.  per  mile,  and  they  conveyed  about 
25  hundredweights  of  parcels.  The  payment  for  the 
motor  coaches  which  have  superseded  them,  and  which 
convey  no  less  than  45  hundredweights,  averages  rather 
less  than  Is.  per  mile.  In  addition,  there  is  a  materially 
higher  rate  of  speed  with  the  motors — 10  miles  as  against 
8  an  hour. 

Parcels  which  come  from  abroad  are  examined,  and 
those  of  them  which  are  liable  to  Customs  duties  are 
charged  the  proper  amounts  by  officers  of  the  Customs 
Department  who  are  stationed  for  the  purpose  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  where  the  largest  Parcel  Office  is  situated. 
Most  of  the  parcels  come  in  duty  free,  and  the  principal 
articles  on  which  duties  are  levied  are  Tobacco,  Wines, 
and  Spirits,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chicory,  Sugar,  and  Dried 
Fruits.  Out  of  about  1,300,000  Foreign  and  Colonial 
parcels  received  at  Mount  Pleasant  during  the  year, 
80,000  were  assessed  for  Customs  charges  amounting  to 
£35,600. 

The  last  branch  of  the  work  to  which  a  passing  refer- 
ence should  be  made  is  the  Returned  Letter  Branch,  or, 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Dead  Letter  Branch.  When 
letters  cannot  be  delivered,  those  of  them  which  bear 
on  the  outside  the  sender's  name  and  address  are 
returned  direct  to  the  senders,  while  the  others  are  sent  to 
the  Returned  Letter  Branches  estabhshed  at  a  few  of  the 
largest  offices,  in  black  bags  as  a  sign  that  they  are  defunct. 
The  letters  and  parcels  are  opened,  and  where  possible 
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returned  free  of  charge  to  the  senders  ;  but  the  articles 
which  are  only  prepaid  ^d.,  and  of  which  there  are  a  large 
number,  are  not  returned  but  are  destroyed,  unless  the 
sender  has  written  or  printed  on  them  a  special  request 
for  return,  and  is  prepared  to  pay  a  fresh  postage.  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  the  senders  cannot  be  discovered, 
and  if  the  letters  or  parcels  contain  articles  of  value  these 
are  sold  at  periodical  sales. 

We  have  thus  described  the  treatment  of  London's 
correspondence  from  start  to  finish  ;  and  in  conclusion 
I  may  perhaps  say  a  few  words  about  the  Staff  by  which 
this  huge  work  is  undertaken. 

You  see  in  the  Tables  on  pages  79-81  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  various  classes  of  officers  employed,  also  their 
numbers  and  their  pay. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  large 
classes  of  Postmen,  Sorters,  and  Counter  Clerks  and 
Telegraphists,  and  under  arrangements  which  have 
recently  been  made  all  the  male  members  of  the  two  last- 
named  classes  will  be  recruited  from  the  Boy  Telegraph 
Messengers,  of  whom  we  have  2,700  in  the  London  Postal 
Service.  Half  of  the  vacancies  for  Postmen  and  Porters 
are  also  reserved  for  Telegraph  messengers,  and  the  other 
half  for  men  who  have  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
but  if  a  Telegraph  messenger  enters  the  Army  or  Navy 
he  has  a  preferential  claim  to  the  places  reserved  for  ex- 
Army  or  Navy  men  on  the  termination  of  his  miUtary 
or  naval  service.  The  recognised  hours  of  work  are  eight 
per  day  on  six  days  of  the  week,  but  during  this  attend- 
ance breaks  are  allowed  for  meals.  If  a  longer  attendance 
is  demanded,  it  is  paid  for  as  overtime  at  a  rate  and  a 
quarter   of  the   weekly   wages.     AU    Sunday    work    is 
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LONDON    POSTAL   SERVICE 
Authorised  Numbers  and  Scales  of  Pay 


Class. 

Scales  of  Pay. 

Totals. 

£     £     £ 

- 

Controller         .... 

1,000  50  1,200 

1 

Vice-Controller 

800  25      900 

1 

Assistant  Controllers 

700  25      800 

4 

Chief  Superintendents 

500  20      600 

9 

Postmasters     .          .          .          . 

1  at  ^700  ;  3  at 

;^650  ;  4  at  ;^600 

8 

Principal  Clerks 

400  20      500 

9 

Assistant  Postmasters 

400  20      500 

10 

Clerks,   1st  Class 

310  15      400 

18 

„       2nd 

210  10      300 

40 

„       3rd     „          .          .          . 

100/7  10s  .-/1 30 
then  ;^  10-/200 

81 

Boy  Clerks       .... 

15s.  then  16s. 

55 

(D 

Court  Postmaster     . 

350 

1 

O 

u 
O 

Superintendents 

450  20      550 

10 

Assistant  Superintendents,  Class  I 

300  15      405 

46 

o 

}  >                                            t  *                                   1 }              ^■^ 

220  10      280 

170 

Overseers         .... 

180  £7  10s.,  210 

728 

W 

fc 

Sorters              .... 

20s.  to  62s. 

6,166 

Assistant  Head  Messengers 

45s,  Is.  6d.,  50s. 

3 

Messengers  (Adult)  . 

24s.,  Is.  6d.,40s. 

3 

Bagmen            .... 

27s.,  2s.,  45s. 

111 

Head  Porters    .... 

34s.,  2s.,  52s. 

167 

Porters   ..... 

25s.,   Is.,  30s. 

1,463 

Head  Postmen 

46s.,  2s.,  62s. 

179 

Assistant  Head  Postmen   . 

36s.,   Is.,  44s. 

281 

Postmen           .... 

Total  Established  Force 
Interpreter       .... 

19s.,  Is.  6d.,  35s. 
52s.  fixed 

8,754 

18,318 

1 

Liftmen            .... 

24s.       „ 

41 

Doorkeepers    .... 

24s.       „ 

36 

.    Office  Cleaners  (Full  Time) 

24s.       ., 

132 
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Authorised  Numbers  and  Scales  of  Pay — 
continued 


Class. 

Scales  of  Pay. 

Totals. 

£      £      £ 

f 

Boy  Messengers  (Indoor)  . 

8s.  to  12s. 

65 

Cooks      ..... 

2 

Total  Unestablished  Force  ) 
(Full  Time)     .          .           ) 

Assistant  Postmen  . 

lis.  to  16s.  9d. 

277 

887 

Auxiliary  Postmen  (6d.  per  hour) 

10s.  and  over  a 

1,354 

u 
o 

week. 

fe 

.1                 »>                   •          • 

Less  than  10s.  a 

411 

13 

week. 

Office  Cleaners  (Part  Time) 

6d.  per  hour 

26 

Dockmen          .... 

8d. 

60 

Auxiliary  Sorters 

8d. 

549 

Total  Unestablished  Force  "1 
(Part  Time)    .          .           j 

.'^ 

3,287 

^ 

Grand  Total  Postal  Force    . 

350     15     415 

21,882 

'  Superintendent 

1 

6 

Assistant  Superintendents, 

g 

, 

Class  I 

290     10     340 

12 

o 

II 

220     10     280 

20 

-g 

S 

Overseers 

180  il  10s.  210 

94 

Counter    Clerks    and    Tele- 

graphists 

18s.  to  62s. 

653 

%  - 
H 

(-Supervisors 

180     10     250 

3 

■u 

Assistant  Supervisors 

140       6     220 

8 

-a 

« 1                                    II                                          ' 

140       6     170 

41 

„      (Class  II) 

115       5     130 

53 

-f-> 

fe 

Counter    Clerks    and    Tele- 

S3 

.     graphists 

16s.  to  40s. 

850 

Chief    Inspectors   of    Boy  Mes- 

sengers 

170       8     200 

9 
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Authorised  Numbers  and  Scales  of  Pay- 
continued 


Class. 

Scales  of  Pay. 

Totals. 

Inspectors  of  Boy  Messengers     . 
Assistant  Inspectors  of  Boy  Mes- 

46s., 2s.,  62s. 

11 

sengers  (Class  I)  . 

35s..  2s.,  45s. 

28 

Assistant  Inspectors  of  Boy  Mes- 

sengers (Class  II) 

Total  Established  Force  . 

25s.,  Is.  6d.,  33s. 

88 

d 

1,871 

o 

Call  Office  Attendants 

15s.  to  30s. 

2 

h 

Unestablished  Assistant  Inspec- 

^ 
CU 

tor  of  Messengers 

Various 

1 

Unestablished  Overseers  of  Mes- 

11           1 

sengers  (Part  Time) 

J 1 

5 

H    ' 

Adult  Telegraph  Messengers 

1  > 

369 

Commissionaires 

t ) 

73 

03 

Senior  Boy  Messengers  acting  as  J 
Tube  Attendants             .         \ 

15s..  Is.,  18s. 

60 

i-i 
0) 

10s..  2s.,  14s. 

14 

Boy  Messengers 

7s.  or  8s.  by 

2.636 

o 
o 

Is.   to    lis. 

>^ 

Casual  Boy  Messengers 

7s.  or  8s. 

120 

Matrons  of  Boy  Messengers 

Various 

19 

Charwomen  and  Caretakers, Male 

i  > 

41 

Female 

>  > 

131 

Total  Full  Time  and  Part 

Time  Unestablished  Force  j 

3,471 

- 

Grand  Total  Telegraph  Force 
Town  Sub-Postmasters 

5,342 

en'      /- 

3 

721 

8 

Town  Sub-Postmistresses  . 

182 

^  - 

Town  Sub-Office  Assistants,     Ma 

le      .          .          . 

203 

13 

Fen 

lale  . 

1,598 

o 

c/) 

Mail  Van  Drivers 

727 

s  I 

Motor  Mail  Drivers  . 

Grand  Total     . 

62 

30,717 

*-(l586) 
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LONDON   POSTAL  SERVICE 
Comparative  Summary  of  Last  Seven  Years 


Year. 

Established 

Unestablished 

Force. 

Force. 

Totals. 

April  1st. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1905 

17,047 

933 

9,080 

1,796 

28,856 

1906 

17,365 

938 

9,040 

1,880 

29,223 

1907 

17,741 

942 

8,978 

1,820 

29,481 

1908 

18,065 

977 

8,780 

1,952 

29,774 

1909 

18,553 

975 

8,860 

1,931 

30,319 

1910 

18,682 

939 

8,855 

1,892 

30,368 

1911 

19,238 

955 

8,557 

1.973 

30,717 

specially  paid  for  at  a  rate  and  a  half  of  the  weekly 
wages. 

The  London  Postmen  are  by  far  the  largest  body, 

numbering  upwards   of    ILOOO.     A   certain   number   of 

these   are   unestablished   and   have    other   occupations, 

because  they  are  only  required  to  assist  for  three  or  four 

hours  a  day  in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening.     But 

the  great  majority  are  established,  and  are  on  a  scale  of 

wages  rising  from  19s.  a  week  (or  higher,  according  to 

age),  by  annual  increments  of  Is.  6d.,  to  31s.,  33s.,  or  35s. 

a  week,  according  to  the  part  of  London  in  which  they  are 

employed.     In  addition  to  their  wages  they  get  good 

conduct  stripes  up  to  six,  each  carrying  an  allowance  of 

Is.  a  week,  for  long  and  satisfactory  service,  two  suits  of 

uniform  clothing  a  year,  and  an  allowance  of  a  guinea  a 

year  for  boots,  free  medical  attendance,  a  total  hohday  of 

fully  three  weeks  a  year,  and  when  they  retire  a  pension 

for  life. 
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The  next  largest  body  are  the  Sorters,  numbering  over 
6,000.  Their  wages  rise  from  20s.  a  week,  by  varying 
annual  increments,  to  62s.  a  week  [i.e.,  £162  a  year). 

The  male  Counter  Clerks  and  Telegraphists  who  serve 
the  public  at  the  public  offices  and  deal  with  telegrams 
also  rise  by  annual  increments  to  62s.  a  week.  The  female 
Counter  Clerks  and  Telegraphists,  who  do  the  same  work, 
are  more  numerous,  and  their  wages  rise  to  40s.  a  week 
{i.e.,  ;^104  a  year).  None  of  these  officers,  however,  has 
either  official  uniform  or  stripe  allowances,  as  the  Postmen 
have. 

The  whole  of  these  officers  have  the  chance  of  rising  to 
a  large  number  of  superior  appointments  without  passing 
any  further  examination  ;  the  sole  quaUfications  are 
capacity,  merit,  and  good  conduct.  Thus  for  the  male 
staff  there  are  upwards  of  800  overseerships,  carrying  a 
salary  of  £180,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £7  10s.,  to 
£210  ;  and  above  these  are  more  valuable  appointments 
as  Assistant  Superintendents  and  Superintendents.  The 
possibiUty  of  rising  in  the  service  is  not  confined  to 
theory  ;  it  is  realised  in  practice  every  day.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  officers  who  entered  the  London 
Postal  Service  as  Telegraph  Messengers,  Postmen,  or 
Sorters,  who  are  now  in  receipt  of  salaries  rising  to  £550 
and  £600  a  year,  and  who  may  go  higher  before  their 
career  is  finished ;  and  these  chances  of  promotion  afford 
a  constant  incentive  to  good  conduct  and  faithful  and 
energetic  performance  of  duty. 
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LONDON  AS  A  PORT 

In  order  to  form  a  sound  opinion  of  the  use  and  methods 
and  of  the  future  prospects  of  a  port,  we  should,  I  think, 
first  get  to  understand  the  circumstances  which  put  the 
port  just  where  it  is.  Next,  we  should  consider  whether 
these  circumstances  are  still  the  same,  and  to  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  they  have  changed  in  favour  of,  or  against  the 
prosperity  of,  the  port. 

What,  then,  put  London  just  where  it  stands  to-day, 
and  where,  certainly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  possibly 
much  earher,  its  founders  placed  it  ?  It  was  placed  at 
the  spot  to  which,  from  far  and  wide,  the  ancient  trade 
tracks  were  directed  to  a  ford  or  ferry.  From  the  high 
ground  at  Tower  Hill  right  to  the  distant  sea,  the  river 
was  unapproachable  ;  from  each  of  its  low  banks  a  far- 
reaching  marsh  extended.  The  river  and  its  marsh  were 
an  impassable  barrier  separating  the  S.E.  corner  of 
England  from  the  country  lying  to  the  N.,  N.W.,  and  N.E. 
of  it.  Even  this  crossing  would  sometimes  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  the  traders  would  often  be  detained  on  either 
side.  Naturally,  therefore,  a  village  or  hamlet  would 
spring  up  for  their  accommodation,  this  hamlet  eventu- 
ally growing  into  a  town  and  city.  The  ancient  ford  or 
ferry  would,  in  course  of  time,  be  replaced  by  a  bridge, 
and  the  rude  fort  erected  to  protect  the  little  town  and 
guard  the  crossing  would  grow  into  a  powerful  fortress. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  early  British  camp  on  Tower 
Hill  evolved  into  that  mighty  work,  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "  London,"  we  are  told,  is 
"  The  Hill-Fort  on  the  Pool,"  and  it  was  well  named  ; 
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for  the  skin-clad  occupants  of  the  fort  upon  the  hill 
looked,  east  and  west,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  on 
flooded  land.  The  high  ground  which  on  the  north  side 
here  projected  itself  to  the  river's  edge,  divided  the  marsh 
to  east  and  west  of  it. 

Many  others  of  our  ancient  cities  owe  their  position 
to  river  crossings  for  the  primeval  traders,  the  names  of 
these  cities  still  pointing  to  the  fact.  But  London,  in 
the  importance  of  its  crossing,  stood  pre-eminent ;  for, 
as  I  have  said,  at  no  other  point  was  the  Thames 
approachable  from  London  all  the  way  to  the  distant  sea. 
From  far  and  wide,  then,  there  was  a  focussing  of  the 
country's  roads  at  the  London  crossing  ;  so  that  London, 
if  we  may  accept  these  conclusions  as  correct,  has  its 
position  thus  accounted  for. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  ancient  traders  found  it 
possible  to  avoid  the  delays  and  dangers  of  the  tedious 
country  tracks  by  venturing  on  the  sea.  From  inland 
centres  they  directed  new  tracks  to  fishing  villages  on  the 
shore,  and,  coasting  from  one  such  shelter  to  another, 
they  eventually  found  a  water  road,  the  cheapest  of  all 
trade  roads,  to  London.  And  the  city  at  the  river  crossing 
now  became  a  seaport.  And  many  an  ancient  fishing 
village  on  the  coast,  thus  hnked  to  London,  soon  began 
to  acquire  an  importance  of  its  own. 

The  Predominance  of  London,  as  a  City 
AND  AS  A  Port 

During  a  long  and  important  period  of  her  history 
London  was  the  residence  of  kings  who  claimed  the 
sovereignty  both  of  France  and  England,  greatly  to  the 
added  importance  of  the  city.     Then,  at  a  date  when 
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England  was  laying  herself  out  for  trade  in  seas  till  then 
unknown,  great  companies  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
were  formed,  with  London  as  their  business  seat. 

The  State  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers  having 
obtained  rich  colonial  possessions  and  trading  concessions 
in  the  East  and  elsewhere,  and  having  also  obtained 
something  like  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  carrying  trade, 
it  was  natural  that  London,  so  favourably  placed  upon  a 
navigable  river,  and  so  favourably  situated  at  the  focus 
of  so  many  roads,  should  also  become  a  focus  for  the 
shipping. 

Both  for  the  Continental  cities  and  for  the  growing 
cities  on  our  island  shores,  it  was  a  centre  of  distribution 
without  parallel. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  ports  of  no  small  celebrity 
— Bristol,  notably — which,  possessed  of  important  hinter- 
lands of  their  own,  traded  direct  to  distant  parts.  But 
the  coming  of  the  railway  eventually  dealt  these  rising 
ports  a  cruel  blow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  the  seal 
on  London's  absolute  predominance.  For  railway  tracks, 
radiating  from  London,  now  supplied  direct  from  London 
the  inland  cities  which  hitherto  had  found  it  cheaper  to 
trade  with  their  nearest  port.  The  ocean  trade  was 
focussed  more  and  more  at  London,  and  the  ancient  ports 
around  the  coasts  relapsed  to  the  early  conditions  in 
which  their  traffic  was  more  or  less  exclusively  with 
London. 

And,  at  this  point,  let  us  just  for  a  moment  leave  the 
past  and  come  to  the  present  and  the  future.  For  now 
a  remarkable,  if  little  noticed,  change  is  taking  place. 
Some  of  the  ancient  coastal  ports  are  assuming  a  new  and 
vigorous  lease  of  life.     For  so  great  and  growing  are  the 
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needs  of  the  big  cities  of  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  and 
so  keen  and  powerful  is  the  competition  of  the  railways 
connected  with  these  cities,  that  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  ancient  ports  are  taking  place,  with  the  result 
that  big  ocean  steamers  for  the  North  now  steam  past 
London  on  the  way  to  ports  in  close  relation  with  the 
manufacturing  hinterlands.  London  is  in  this  way 
losing  much  trade  which  used  to  come  to  her.  And,  of 
course,  still  more  are  the  ships  which  used  to  bring  to 
London  goods  destined  finally  for  the  Continent  now 
saihng  direct  to  Continental  ports. 

But  so  vast  and  ever-increasing  are  the  needs  of  London 
and  the  very  many  growing  cities  within  the  area  of  her 
supply,  that  the  loss  of  trade  which  once  was  hers  does  not 
affect  her.     Her  gains  grow  more  rapidly  than  her  losses. 

London  as  a  Market 

London,  in  spite  of  all,  remains  such  a  port  of  tran- 
shipment as  the  world  has  never  known  ;  but  as  a  port 
of  consumption  and  a  market  she  is  greater  still.  London 
and  her  suburban  cities,  exclusive  of  residential  cities 
further  off,  jointly  constitute  an  area  known  as  "  Greater 
London."  This  area  has  a  population  of  some  7,000,000 
persons,  about  the  same  population  as  that  of  all  Belgium, 
itself  reputed  the  most  densely  peopled  country  in  the 
world.  Over  and  above  this  immediate  population  of 
7,000,000  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  domestically  equipped, 
and  their  countless  numbers  of  horses,  live-stock,  and 
poultry  also  to  be  fed,  are  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
and  cities,  small  and  great,  and  far  and  wide.  For 
London  is,  par  excellence,  the  nation's  market ;  and  while 
the  greatness  of  our  other  ancient  ports  may  be  revived 
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and  magnified,  and  new  ports,  under  the  fostering  hands 
of  the  railway  companies,  may  be  created,  these  for  the 
most  part  will  be  for  raw  materials  for  the  mills  and  works  ; 
these  ports  are  mainly  transit-ports ;  they  are  not 
markets. 

The  favourable  situation  of  London  both  for  the  receipt 
and  distribution  of  foreign  products  :  in  ancient  days  the 
focussing  of  the  roads,  and  in  modern  times  the  focussing 
of  the  railways  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  almost  incredibly 
large  population  in  and  around  the  city  ;  make  of  it  such 
a  market  as  was  never  known.  Without  a  market  a 
port  is  but  a  transit  shed  ;  and  Harwich,  Queenborough, 
Folkestone,  Dover,  and  Southampton,  are,  in  their 
importations,  but  stepping-stones  to  London's  market. 

Critics  of  the  Port  of  London  were  not  long  ago  threaten- 
ing it  with  Southampton.  Vain  talk  !  Southampton 
is  essentially  a  stepping-stone  for  ocean  travellers,  and 
the  goods  that  are  landed  there  are  mostly  sent  away 
at  once  to  mill  or  market,  and  largely,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  London.  Every  year  the  wheels  of  trade  cut  the  old 
ruts  deeper,  and  the  position  of  the  market  becomes 
ever  more  assured. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  case  by  reference,  let  us  say,  to 
tea.  Tea  is  our  national  beverage,  consumed  by  almost 
everybody  in  every  city  and  at  every  port.  But  the 
tea  market  is  in  London,  and  all  the  tea,  therefore, 
comes  to  London.  The  machinery  of  the  trade  is  there  : 
the  samplers,  salesmen,  tasters,  blenders.  And  ships 
bringing  tea  to  England  must  land  it  at  London,  because 
London  is  the  tea  market,  though  these  same  ships,  after 
thus  landing  their  tea,  may  proceed  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
or  elsewhere,  to  load  their  outward  cargo. 
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Foreign  merchants  consign  their  various  goods  to  the 
biggest  market,  because  there  the  competition  of  the 
buyers  will  be  greatest.  Dealers  and  buyers  resort  to 
the  biggest  market,  because  there  they  will  find  the 
greatest  selection  and  the  most  active  competition 
amongst  the  sellers. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods  imported  into 
London  are,  of  course,  materials  more  or  less  in  a  raw 
or  unmanufactured  condition,  to  be  made  up,  in  or  near 
London,  for  consumption,  either  for  personal  or  domestic 
use,  for  luxury  or  for  ornament.  Also,  of  course,  there 
is  a  large  transfer  to  manufactories  at  a  distance,  both 
coastwise  and  by  rail.  And  ordinarily  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  London  import  is  re-exported  to  the  Continent, 
America,  and  elsewhere.  From  Liverpool  and  Hull  the 
proportion  is  about  one-seventh. 

London,  with  her  amazing  population  at  and  within 
the  area  of  her  supply,  is  the  biggest  market  in  the  world, 
and,  as  such,  creates  a  suction  which  draws  trade  from 
everywhere,  as  a  magnet  draws  the  steel ;  with,  again, 
a  large  re-exportation. 

And,  of  course,  with  London's  trade  have  grown  up 
remarkable  financial  facilities  which  in  turn  greatly 
enhance  the  attractions  of  the  port.  From  all  of  which 
it  will  be  evident  that,  more  than  all  things  else,  it  is  the 
possession  of  an  important  market  which  most  makes 
for  the  greatness  of  a  port. 

The  First  Docks 

Having,  by  these  preliminary  reflections,  got  pretty 
clearly  in  our  minds  the  history  and  development  of  the 
port,  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  towards  the  country, 
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and  its  several  functions,  let  us  go  back  to  the  port  as  it 
was  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  trace  its 
fortunes  since.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  days  preceding  the 
introduction  of  the  railway  and  the  coming  of  the  steam- 
ship. These  were  the  days  when  a  long  continuance  of  an 
east  or  north-east  wind  heaped  up  great  fleets  of  saiUng 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  while  an  empty  port 
looked  anxiously  for  their  coming.  At  length  arrived  the 
longed-for  change  of  wind,  and  all  at  once  the  Thames 
would  be  blocked  with  ships.  They  poured  out  their 
cargoes  till  the  wharves  and  warehouses  were  filled  to 
overflowing,  they  landed  them  where  and  how  they  could, 
they  left  them  lying  afloat  in  barges  for  want  of  place  to 
land  them.  Robbery  and  pillage  were  practised  to  an 
incredible  extent.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  West  India  merchants  alone  put  their  losses 
by  robbery  at  £150,000  a  year,  with  a  further  loss  of 
£50,000  in  import  duties  to  the  State.  It  was  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  had  grown  up  gradually,  and  probably 
most  people,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  regarded  it  as  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  the  prosperity  of  the  port.  The  idea, 
however,  at  length  suggested  itself  to  some  that  here  was 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  great  and  remunerative 
undertaking.  If  authority  were  obtained  to  excavate 
and  enclose  a  dock  equipped  with  capacious  warehouses, 
and  ParUament  could  be  induced  to  make  resort  to  the 
new  dock  compulsory,  a  large  income  could  be  obtained 
from  tonnage  dues  on  the  ships  and  a  still  larger  income 
from  the  warehousing  of  their  cargoes.  The  latter,  more 
especially,  was  rehed  on,  since  the  result  of  the  arrival 
of  vessels  in  fleets  was  to  glut  the  markets  and  necessitate 
in  many  instances  a  prolonged  warehousing  of  the  goods. 
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The  Government,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  revenue 
suffered  by  the  Excise,  were  friendly  to  the  scheme. 
Powers  were  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  closed  dock, 
to  be  known  as  the  West  India  Dock,  and  for  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years  all  the  ships  in  the  West  India  trade 
were  to  be  compelled  to  use  it. 

The  promotion  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company  in 
1799  was  followed  by  that  of  the  London  Dock  Company, 
for  certain  special  trades,  in  1800,  and  of  the  East  India 
Dock  Company  for  the  Eastern  trade,  in  1803 — each  of 
these  companies  being  granted  a  twenty-one  years' 
monopoly. 

The  schemes  were  a  huge  success,  with  great  profit  to 
the  shareholders. 

The  Free  Water  Clause 

I  have  stated  that  the  necessary  powers  were  granted 
to  the  promoters,  with  twenty-one  years'  compulsion 
on  the  ships  to  use  the  docks  ;  but  serious  opposition 
had  first  to  be  overcome  or  pacified.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to 
explain  this  clearly  to  you,  because,  only  by  understanding 
it,  will  you  be  able  to  follow  the  later  history  of  the  port. 

From  early  days  the  merchants  and  traders  had 
established  wharves  along  the  river  bank,  with  warehouses 
on  or  behind  the  wharves.  When  the  ships  were  small 
they  moored  at  these  wharves.  As  they  got  bigger  and 
more  numerous,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  moor  or 
anchor  further  down  the  river,  where  they  discharged 
into  barges,  and  these  barges  drifted  up  and  down  the 
river  with  the  tide,  between  the  ships  and  the  wharves, 
the  wharves  and  the  ships.  Barges  were  owned 
and  hired  out  on   a  large  scale  for  this   work  ;    their 
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ownership  became  an  important  industry,  involving  the 
employment  of  many  men. 

Now  the  proposal  to  create  closed  docks,  to  be  used 
compulsorily  by  the  ships  in  certain  trades,  was  strongly 
resented  by  the  owners  of  the  wharves  and  warehouses, 
and  their  opposition,  reasonable  enough,  had  to  be  bought 
off  by  payments  aggregating  in  a  very  large  sum. 

But  when  the  opposition  of  the  wharfingers  had  been 
surmounted,  a  further  difficulty  had  to  be  overcome  : 
for  the  owners  of  the  barges  and  their  men  complained 
loudly  that,  whereas  the  waters  of  the  Thames  had  always 
been  free  to  the  barges,  by  the  creation  of  closed  docks 
a  serious  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  all  concerned  in 
their  important  industry. 

This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  inserting  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  West  India  Dock  a  special  clause, 
which  was  also  incorporated  in  the  subsequent  Dock 
Acts.  This  clause,  then  and  ever  since  kncwn  as  the 
"  Free  Water  Clause,"  conferred  on  the  barges  the  right 
of  free  entry  to  the  docks,  in  order  to  make  delivery  to 
the  ships  in  the  dock  or  to  convey  goods  from  them 
to  the  wharves  or  elsewhere. 

This  clause  was  the  charter  of  the  lightermen  ;  and  also, 
as  in  course  of  time  it  turned  out,  the  death  warrant  of  the 
dock  companies,  or  something  very  like  it. 

How  THE  "  Free  Water  Clause  "  Brought  Disaster 

ON  THE  Docks 

When  the  term  of  monopoly — the  twenty-one  years  of 
special  privilege — came  to  an  end,  its  renewal  was  strongly 
opposed  by  combinations  desiring  to  share,  on  their  own 
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account,  in  the  warehousing  profits  earned  by  the  pioneer 
docks.  Parliament,  in  fact,  refused  to  renew  the  mono- 
polies, and  this  refusal  was  the  signal  for  the  creation 
of  new  docks  in  rivalry  with  the  old.  There  was  no 
longer  compulsion  on  the  ships  to  use  any  particular 
dock,  and  keen  competition  set  in  amongst  the  various 
dock  companies  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  shipping,  with, 
of  course,  as  the  result,  a  lowering  of  the  various  dock 
charges,  especially  to  the  ships.  But  to  secure  the  ships 
was  not  necessarily  to  retain  the  goods,  and  the  free  water 
clause  enabled  goods  to  be  taken  away  from  the  import 
dock  to  be  warehoused  at  a  rival  dock  or  wharf. 

But  troubles  much  more  serious  were  in  store  for  all 
the  docks,  without  distinction.  For  so  long  as  imported 
goods  were  liable  to  heavy  Customs  dues.  Government 
required  them,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  be  warehoused 
in  bonded  premises  at  the  docks.  England  was  now, 
however,  embarking  on  her  policy  of  Free  Trade  ;  and, 
one  after  another,  duties  were  removed  till  very  few  goods 
remained  liable  to  any  tax  at  all.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  wharfingers,  who  had  long  ago  been  com- 
pensated by  the  docks,  to  start  business  again  in  rivalry 
with  the  docks  at  large.  Goods,  which  formerly  had  been 
compulsorily  stored  in  the  bonded  warehouses  at  the 
docks,  were  now  free  to  be  stored  anywhere,  and  so  keen 
did  the  competition  of  the  wharves  become,  that  some- 
thing hke  80  per  cent,  of  the  goods  brought  into  the 
docks  by  the  ships  was  eventually  removed  by  barges. 

The  Dock  companies,  owing  to  the  Free  Water  Clause, 
could  only  look  on,  helpless  :  they  could  not  impede  the 
process  or  tax  the  barges.  Over  and  above  aU  this,  the 
fixed  regular  arrival  of  steamships  and  the  introduction 
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of    the    railways    adversely    affected    the    business    of 
warehousing,  for  all  alike. 

But  what  was  really  bringing  ruin  on  the  Dock  com- 
panies was  the  competition  both  between  themselves  and, 
more  especially,  with  the  wharves.  One  after  another 
the  separate  dock  companies  were  absorbed  by  or  merged 
in  larger  companies,  and  at  length  the  ownership  of  nearly 
aU  the  docks  of  the  port  was  divided  between  two  great 
companies,  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Company, 
and  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  ;  two  powerful 
companies  in  keen  competition  ;  only  the  Millwall  Dock 
Company — a  small  company — and  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  Company  maintaining  their  individuality,  the  last- 
named  being  essentially  a  soft-wood  timber  dock,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  The  special  nature  of  the  business 
of  this  great  dock  system  gave  it  advantages  which  placed 
the  Company  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  by  the 
wharves,  and  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  consequently 
remained  prosperous  when  the  foreign  produce  docks  on 
the  trading  side  of  the  river  were  almost  in  extremis. 

The  Dock  Companies'  Desperate  Efforts 
to  save  the  situation 

In  1889,  the  two  great  companies,  the  East  and  West 
India  and  the  London  and  St.  Katharine,  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  avert  ruin,  associated  themselves  in  a  working 
union.  But  it  was  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  existing 
conditions,  they  could  improve  their  own  position  unless 
at  the  cost  of  others  ;  and  at  once  the  wharfingers,  a 
phalanx  of  the  cargo  owners,  and  the  barge-owners  or 
lightermen  proceeded  to  make  common  cause  against 
what  they  regarded  as  the  common  enemy. 

7-(i586) 
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Public  meetings  were  held  at  which  the  two  great 
co-operating  dock  companies  were  held  up  to  public  odium. 
Their  misfortunes,  it  was  proclaimed,  were  attributable 
to  their  own  mismanagement  and  incapacity.  And, 
worse  still,  these  faults,  together  with  a  greed  which 
devoted  profits  to  dividends  instead  of  to  dock  develop- 
ment, were,  it  was  shouted,  giving  the  Port  of  London  a 
reputation  for  dearness  most  prejudicial  to  the  port. 
Nothing  was  too  bad  to  say  about  the  docks. 

The  solid  fact  remained  that,  as  the  result  of  the  divi- 
dends received — or  not  received — ^by  the  shareholders, 
the  ;£100  stock  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Company, 
once  showing  a  handsome  profit,  had  fallen  to  ;£55,  and 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Company  to  £9.  About 
thirty  years  previously  the  market  price  of  the  East  and 
West  India  Company  had,  I  believe,  been  £130. 

As  to  the  dearness  of  the  port,  of  which  we  heard  so 
much,  there  were,  in  fact,  absolutely  no  port  dues  on  the 
goods,  and  if  cargo-owners  found  the  docks  too  dear,  it 
was  always  open  to  them  to  patronise  the  wharves  instead. 

The  "  Custom  of  the  Port  " 

It  was,  however,  unfortunately  true  that  London,  if 
a  cheap  port  for  the  traders,  was  a  dear  port  for  the  ship- 
owners. But  while  the  shipowners  had  the  broken  head, 
the  wharfingers  and  lightermen  and  cargo  people  posed 
before  the  public  wrapped  in  bandages. 

What  especially  hit  the  shipowners  was  the  operation 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Custom  of  the  Port."  From 
time  immemorial  it  had  been  common  for  the  ships  to  dis- 
charge into  barges  over  both  sides.  The  ships  used  their 
own  cargo  hoists  and  made  no  charge  ;   for,  of  course,  it 
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was  the  same  thing  to  the  ship  whether  the  goods  were 
lowered  on  to  the  quay  or  into  a  barge.  When  the  ships 
went  into  the  docks  they  could  only  discharge  into  barges 
on  one  side,  and  the  shipowners,  no  doubt,  found  it  saved 
time  and  trouble  to  land  and  sort  some  of  the  cargo  on 
to  the  dock  quay  and  then  deliver  it  into  the  waiting 
barges.  As  this  was  for  the  shipowners'  own  convenience, 
naturally  they  could  not  ask  the  barges  to  pay  for 
the  extra  labour.  When  ships  got  bigger  it  became,  in 
most  cases,  practically  impossible  to  discharge  direct 
into  the  barges  at  all,  and  it  cost  the  shipowners  Is.  6d. 
or  2s.  a  ton  for  quay-hire,  sorting,  and  delivery  to  barges, 
representing,  with  large  cargoes,  a  very  heavy  charge. 

Owing  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  port,  therefore, 
shipowners  using  the  docks  had  to  pay  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  a 
ton,  which  at  other  ports — as  at  Liverpool,  for  example — 
fell  upon  the  owners  of  the  cargo  ;  and  this  was  a 
perpetual  grievance  to  the  shipowners. 

Now  the  dock  companies  conceived  the  idea  that  if 
the  shipowners  could  be  induced  to  insert  a  clause  in  their 
bill  of  lading  disclaiming  liability  after  once  the  goods 
were  on  the  dock-quay,  the  docks  themselves  would  be 
able  to  sort  and  deliver  the  cargo  and  charge  a  profit 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  would  yield  a  quite 
substantial  income.  The  proposal  had  decided  attrac- 
tions for  the  shipowners,  but  the  cargo  people,  on  getting 
to  know  of  it,  were  furiously  indignant  and  induced  the 
shipowners  to  abandon  it.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  hopes 
of  the  dock  companies,  and  it  more  than  ever  embittered 
the  cargo  people. 

Another  proposal,  that  power  should  be  conferred  on 
the  companies  to  put  a  tax  on  the  barges  and  levy  dues 
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on  their  cargoes,  met  with  as  Uttle  success  and  caused 
equal  bitterness. 

There  remained  for  the  dock  companies  as  a  final  and 
far-reaching  alternative  an  application  to  Parliament 
that,  so  far  as  the  docks  were  concerned,  they  should  be 
put  on  the  footing  of  Liverpool.  Now,  all  goods  entering 
or  leaving  the  port  of  Liverpool  are  liable  to  an  octroi,  or 
port-dues,  for  the  upkeep  and  development  of  the  port. 
In  the  case  of  London,  goods  had  always  been  absolutely 
free  of  port  dues.  How,  the  London  dock  companies 
pathetically  demanded,  could  their  docks  be  developed 
and  increased,  if  four-fifths  of  the  goods  were  taken  to 
the  wharves,  and  paid  absolutely  nothing  for  the  use  of 
the  docks — docks  without  which  big  ships  could  not 
bring  the  goods  to  London  at  all  ?  If  power  were  given 
to  the  companies  to  levy  dues  on  goods,  all  would  be 
well  with  the  docks,  and  all  would  be  well  with  the  port. 
This  was  the  companies'  contention,  but  its  incredible 
baseness  in  the  eyes  of  the  cargo  people  filled  the  cup 
of  the  Dock  companies'  iniquity  to  the  brim. 

A  clamour  arose  so  violent  and  so  loud  that  in  1900  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  the  port  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Government. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 

In  1902  the  Royal  Commission  issued  its  report.  The 
recommendation  was  that  all  the  docks  should  be  taken 
over  by  a  single  authority,  to  be  specially  appointed,  with 
all  necessary  powers  for  providing  further  dock  accom- 
modation and  for  improving  the  navigable  channel, 
which,  on  the  plea  of  want  of  funds,  had  been  sadly 
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neglected  by  the  body  specially  responsible.  The  Royal 
Commission  made,  in  addition,  certain  proposals  for 
financing  the  new  undertaking. 

The  city  folk  were  willing  to  swallow  the  dog,  but  they 
choked  at  the  tail.  They  cheerfully  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  docks,  but  the  financial  scheme 
inspired  no  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  counted  on 
for  its  endorsement. 

The  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission,  but  the  Bill 
hung  fire. 

Meanwhile  the  wicked  Dock  Company  continued  to 
present  its  own  Taxation  Bill.  The  persistence  of  the 
Dock  Company,  however  unsuccessful ;  the  lack  of  support 
for  the  Government's  proposals  ;  and  the  general  want 
of  unanimity  ;  together  made  it  only  too  plain  that  a 
continuance  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  must  almost 
inevitably  be  injurious  to  the  port. 

About  this  time  the  two  great  produce  dock  companies — 
the  East  and  West  India,  and  the  London  and  St.  Katha- 
rine Company — amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the 
"  London  and  India  Docks  Company," 

Rival  Schemes 

The  fierce  opposition  to  the  dock  companies  and  the 
heated  controversy  as  to  the  defects,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  port,  and  as  to  the  method  of  their  removal,  gave  rise 
to  various  spirited  and  rival  propositions.  These  were 
founded  to  some  extent  on  the  desire  to  deal  a  blow  at 
the  docks  ;  to  some  extent  to  promote  speculative  finan- 
cial enterprises  ;  and  to  some  extent,  n(^  doubt,  to  im- 
prove the  accommodation  and  facihtics  of  the  port.     I 
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think,  however,  it  may  pretty  safely  be  said  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  advocated  this  or  that  infallible 
panacea  had  no  real  acquaintance  with  the  ethics  or 
principles  at  stake,  at  all. 

As  a  broad  general  rule,  every  port  system  has  been 
gradually  evolved  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  or  circum- 
stances of  the  port.  The  fundamental  error  of  those  who 
advocated  most  radical  departures  was  in  taking  it  for 
granted,  and,  asking  others  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
methods,  undoubtedly  successful  at  ports  elsewhere,  would, 
if  adopted  on  the  Thames,  solve  London's  difficulties. 
All  the  methods  resorted  to  elsewhere  are,  however, 
founded  on  the  peculiar  needs  and  conditions  of  the  port 
which  has  adopted  them. 

Only  to  give  a  single  instance.  In  the  case  of  the 
Continental  ports  the  railway  factor  is  predominant. 
The  port  and  the  railway  have  gone  ever  hand  in  hand. 
Naturally  so,  because  the  port  was  only,  to  a  small  extent, 
a  port  of  consumption.  It  was,  rather,  a  conduit-pipe, 
by  rail  and  by  inland  navigation,  for  the  cities  of  its 
hinterland. 

London  was  an  important  centre  of  distribution  a 
thousand  years  before  the  coming  of  the  railway.  The 
river  frontage  for  a  long  distance  was  occupied  by  valuable 
trading  premises — the  river  front  and  the  land  behind  it. 
This  was,  and  still  is,  the  trading  centre  of  the  port ;  it 
was  closed  ground  to  the  railways.  Lines  and  sidings 
along  the  river  front,  however  ideal,  were  quite  impossible. 
The  railway  companies  had  to  content  themselves  with 
establishing  depots  away  from  the  centre,  on  the  bank  ; 
connection  with  the  ships  and  transit  sheds  being  main- 
tained   by    the    port's    wonderful    barge    system.     But 
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London,  with  its  population  of  7,000,000  consumers 
close  at  hand,  is  only,  in  a  comparatively  small  degree,  a 
conduit-pipe.  When  the  docks  were  created  they  had, 
owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  outskirts  of  the  business 
centre,  to  be  placed  always  further  and  further  from  the 
centre.  This  was  inevitable,  but  it  was  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  traders. 

And  you  must  remember  that  the  trade  of  the  City 
is  practically  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  side  of  the 
trading  centre— the  north  side.  It  is  the  same  at 
Antwerp.  There,  splendid  dock  sites  are  available  across 
the  river,  just  opposite  the  trading  centre  ;  but  what 
business  man  is  going  to  consent  that  his  goods  shall  be 
landed  and  stored  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  ?  So 
that  on  the  Thames,  the  docks,  for  nearly  all  the  ordinary 
trade  of  the  city,  are  on  the  north  bank.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  port  could  be  reconstructed — an  im- 
possible supposition — these  docks,  instead  of  extending, 
as  they  do,  for  many  miles  down  the  river,  would  be 
concentrated  close  to  the  trading  centre. 

The  new  proposals  snapped  their  fingers  at  all  this. 
The  greatest  and  most  staggering  of  them  all  was  that  a 
huge  dam,  barrage,  or  embankment  should  be  built 
across  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  twenty-six  miles  from 
London,  with  a  weir  and  locks.  This  dam  would  keep  the 
river  above  it  always  at  high  water,  converting  the 
Thames  into  one  large,  deep,  still-water  dock  right  up 
to  London.  The  ships  were  to  pass  through  the  dam 
by  locks  just  as  if  they  were  entering  dock.  Then, 
quays  were  to  be  created  along  both  banks  of  the  river, 
at  which  the  ships  would  he. 

Another  scheme  was  that,  without  any  dam  or  barrage. 
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deep-water  quays  should  be  created  along  the  banks. 
Yet  another,  that  long  jetties  should  be  projected  into 
the  river  at  an  acute  angle,  and  that  ocean  ships 
should  be  moored  at  such  jetties  for  discharge  and  loading. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  these  proposals 
found  warm  and  disinterested  supporters  amongst  all 
who  owned  riverside  land — land  to  which  such  schemes 
would,  of  course,  give  a  splendid  value.  To  these  pro- 
prietors the  schemes  were  not  only  captivating,  but 
convincing. 

Now,  without  discussing  the  various  practical  objections 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  absolutely  fatal  to  all  these 
propositions,  I  should  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
great  predominant  objection — namely,  that  they  all  more 
or  less  involved  the  further  dispersal  of  the  City's  trade. 
Instead  of  aiming  at  the  concentration  of  the  ships  and 
their  cargoes  as  close  as  possible  to  the  trading  centre, 
they  more  or  less  involved  a  long  stragghng  line  of  ships 
in  single  file  from  London  down  to  Gravesend,  and  even, 
to  some  extent,  quays  and  sheds  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river. 

The  great  coup  d'etat  of  1908,  resulting  in  transferring 
the  development  and  management  of  the  port  to  a  single 
and  well  qualified  power,  thrust  all  these  schemes  aside. 
If,  some  day,  any  of  them  should  be  revived,  its  merits 
will  be  weighed  dehberately  and  solely  by  regard  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  port. 

The  Coup  d'etat  of  1908 

The  Gordian  knot  into  which  the  misfortunes  of  the 
dock  companies,  the  hostihty  of  the  traders  to  their 
proposals,  and  the  various  rival  schemes  had  inextricably 
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tied  the  port  was  at  length  boldly  cut  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  1908,  going  privately  to  work,  he  came  to  terms 
with  all  the  dock  companies.  They  jointly  and  severally 
agreed,  for  a  sum  of  ;{23,000,000  sterhng,  to  transfer  their 
property  to  a  public  authority  to  be  created  by  Parha- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  commendable 
expedition,  submitted  a  Bill  accordingly. 

Everybody  was  weary  of  the  controversy  and  alarmed 
for  the  future  of  the  port.  The  old  opponents  of  the  dock 
companies  were  grieved  at  the  magnitude  of  the  amount 
of  the  compensation,  but  the  Bill  presently  became  an 
Act,  and  in  April,  1909,  the  docks  and  river  were  handed 
over  to  the  new  Authority. 

The  Port  of  London  Authority 

The  new  Authority  is  a  body  of  thirty  members,  of 
whom  twelve  are  appointed  by  various  State  Depart- 
ments and  civil  or  municipal  bodies,  the  remaining 
eighteen  being  elected  by  the  payers  of  the  port  rates  and 
dues,  consisting  of  the  traders  of  the  port,  the  shipowners, 
and  the  lightermen.  The  twenty-nine  members  further 
appoint  a  chairman.  Chairmen  of  committees  are  paid, 
but  the  general  body  of  the  members  are  unpaid,  except 
by  the  honour  of  the  appointment. 

The  financial  backbone  of  the  scheme  is  that,  subject 
to  certain  Parhamentary  limitations,  the  Authority  is 
empowered  to  impose  a  charge  or  octroi,  on  every  package 
of  cargo  entering  or  leaving  the  port,  with  such  rights 
of  exemption  as  may  be  deemed  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade  of  the  port.  In  short,  the  Liverpool  system,  long 
asserted  by  the  dock  companies  to  be  inevitable,  has  now 
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become  the  law  of  the  port.  Many  of  those  who  were 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  dock  companies  are  now 
ruefully  asking  themselves  whether  Jupiter,  in  the  shape 
of  Parliament,  has  not,  as  in  the  sad  tale  of  the  frogs  in 
Msop's  Fables,  after  all  given  them  a  King  Stork  in  place 
of  a  King  Frog. 

The  change  of  the  port  system  is,  of  course,  radical  and 
momentous,  and  omelettes  cannot  be  made  without  the 
breaking  of  eggs.  The  Stork,  however,  is  an  intelligent 
and  benevolent  as  well  as  a  firm  and  obdurate  Stork. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Authority  are  admirably 
qualified  for  their  work  ;  they  conscientiously  desire  only 
the  good  of  the  port,  and  the  frogs  themselves  predomi- 
nate amongst  them.  So  that,  allowing  for  a  few  broken 
eggs,  all  should  in  future  be  well  with  the  port. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  issued  for  the  provision  of  two 
new  docks  ;  for  important  dock  extensions  and  improve- 
ments ;  and  for  a  great  improvement  of  the  navigable 
channel.  All  this  will  involve  a  great  outlay,  but  it  will 
extend  over  a  good  many  years.  You  are  Hkely  to  hear 
great  complaints  of  the  Stork  in  the  future,  but  you  may 
composedly  regard  it  as  an  able  and  wise,  as  well  as  a 
good-intentioned  bird.  Moreover,  in  its  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  frogs,  Parhament  has  benevolently 
fixed  a  cork  upon  its  beak.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  cork  is  not  so  large  as  some  might  wish.  But 
what  I  hke  particularly  about  the  bird  is  that  it  seems  to 
have  grasped  an  aU-important  fact  which  in  the  past  has 
been  largely,  if  not  utterly,  ignored — namely,  that  the 
sound  economic  principle  for  any  port  is  to  place  the 
shipping  accommodation,  whether  docks  or  wharves, 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  business  centre. 
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The  mistake  of  the  skin-clad  traders  who  thought- 
lessly fixed  the  site  of  this  colossal  port  many  miles  up 
a  comparatively  shallow  river,  is  not  to  be  rectified  by 
making  docks  for  the  port  miles  away  at  the  river's 
mouth — as  at  Tilbury,  Avonmouth,  and  Cuxhaven.  The 
wisest  economy  for  a  port,  at  almost  any  cost  of  dredging, 
is  to  bring  the  trade  to  the  city,  and  not  to  place  a  gap 
between  the  city  and  its  trade.  And  if  the  ancient 
traffickers  in  flints  and  furs  have  brought  on  us  to-day 
a  vast  and  continuous  expense  in  bringing  the  ships  to 
their  up-river  crossing,  let  us  not  forget,  to  the  traffickers' 
credit,  that  they  selected  a  spot  which,  after  all,  has  great 
economic  advantages,  since  it  enables  the  ships  to  be 
brought  near  to  the  cities  far  inland.  The  tidal  flow  of 
the  Thames  has  an  inland  range  of  sixty  miles,  said 
to  be  the  greatest  length  of  tidal  flow  of  any  river  in 
Europe. 

And  now  I  have  told  you  of  the  history  of  the  port  and 
put  you  into  a  position  to  estimate  its  uses,  its  oppor- 
tunities, and  its  future  prospects.  In  the  few  minutes 
left  to  me  let  me  briefly  mention  some  disjointed  facts 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  special  feature  of  London 
is  that  it  is  a  Barge  Port  The  remarkable  use  of  barges 
— there  are  said  to  be  12,000  of  them — is  due  partly  to 
the  long  extent  of  the  river  banks  taken  up  by  stores  and 
places  of  landing,  and  partly  to  the  distance  between  the 
up-river  wharves  and  the  down-river  docks  where  the 
ships  discharge.  And,  of  course,  many  ships  moor  in 
the  river  and  discharge  direct  overside  into  barges.  The 
barges  drift  up  and  down  with  the  tide.  The  river  frontage 
of  the  wharves  amounts  in  all  to  about  sixteen  miles. 
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The  quay  frontage  of  the  docks  amounts  to  about  twenty- 
eight  miles.  The  value  of  the  wharves  and  riverside 
premises  is  said  to  be  four  times  that  of  the  docks.  This 
calculation  includes,  however,  I  believe,  the  factories. 

At  present  the  wharves  remain  independent  of  the 
Port  Authority  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  more  or  less  at  rivalry 
with  the  docks  for  the  warehousing  of  the  goods  discharged 
in  the  docks.  The  docks  and  wharves  and  barges  are 
a  trinity  which  jointly  make  the  port  a  prosperous  unity. 

Vast  quantities  of  coal  are  brought  into  the  port, 
partly  for  consumption,  and  partly  to  supply  fuel  to  the 
steamers.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  of  the  port 
discharges  in  the  river.  The  river  tonnage  consists 
largely  of  the  coal  ships  and  the  smaU  and  short-voyage 
vessels. 

London  is,  broadly  stated,  a  port  for  mixed  cargoes. 
The  big  cargoes  of  cotton,  jute,  and  raw  materials  gene- 
rally go  more  and  more  to  ports  within  touch  of  the 
manufacturing  cities. 

London  is  much  more  a  port  of  imports  than  of  exports. 
Many  vessels  bringing  cargoes  to  the  port  proceed 
elsewhere  to  load  an  outward  cargo. 

London  is  probably  the  greatest  focus  for  passenger 
traffic  in  all  the  world,  but  for  the  most  part  these  travel- 
lers use  Dover  and  Folkestone,  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
and  other  ports  as  stepping-stones  for  London. 

Speaking  very  generally,  London  is  the  port  of  im- 
portation of  goods  from  the  East,  Liverpool  from  the 
West. 

London's  docks  are  all  "  closed  docks,"  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide  being  considerable — 21  feet  at  London  Bridge. 
The  loss  of  water  caused  by  opening  the  locks  has  to  be 
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made  good  by  pumping  from  the  muddy  river.  This 
necessitates  much  dredging  of  the  docks,  with  great 
expense  incurred  in  carrying  the  mud  to  beyond  the  river's 
mouth.  The  port  is,  by  comparison  with  some  other 
ports,  very  badly  supphed  with  railway  lines  and  sidings. 
But  London,  being  a  barge  port,  can  largely  dispense 
with  railway  lines.  The  railway  companies  have  their 
own  waterside  depots,  available  to  barges. 

With  the  narration  of  such  disjointed  facts  of  the  port 
it  would  be  easy  to  go  on  for  long,  but  my  time  is  up. 
And  I  have  given  you  no  statistics  at  all :  perhaps  a 
shocking  omission.  For  statistics  enable  us,  undoubtedly, 
to  compare  port  with  port  in  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  trade  of  each.  But,  after  all,  statistics  are  but  the 
tabulation  of  effects — effects  which,  reduced  to  figures, 
are  made  obvious.  The  value  of  statistics  is  but  com- 
parative, and  to  be  able  to  compare  them  justly  we  need 
to  look  behind  and  under  them  and  grasp  the  facts  from 
which  they  spring.  Port  statistics  show  the  pulsation 
of  the  port,  but  rightly  to  diagnose  them  we  must  be  in 
the  favoured  position  of  the  family  physician,  acquainted 
with  the  constitutional  and  physical  peculiarities  and 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Effects  are  instructive,  but  their  causes  are,  I  think, 
more  interesting  and  important,  and  it  is  these,  in  our 
brief  reflections,  which  I  have  more  particularly  sought 
to  place  before  you. 
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What  can  a  lecturer,  in  the  brief  space  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  usefully  tell  you  about  Marine  Insurance  ? 
Its  history  you  can  read  in  your  own  books.  Its  basis  is 
the  same  in  aU  countries.  As  to  its  principles,  they,  no 
doubt,  are  more  or  less  differently  applied  in  different 
coimtries,  and  it  might  be  interesting  to  comment  on  the 
purely  British  peculiarities  of  such  application.  But 
then  this  would  involve  a  reference  to  subtle  technicah- 
ties  for  which  there  is  certainly  no  time.  What  is  it, 
then,  that  I  can  tell  you  ? 

I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  deal  with  the  subject 
very  broadly  ;  regard  Marine  Insurance,  in  short,  as  a 
huge  and  beneficent  machine,  discussing  such  parts  of 
the  machinery  as  are  peculiarly  British,  and  explaining 
to  you  how,  in  this  country,  the  machine  works  as  a  whole. 

The  Marine  Policy  Wording 

And  first  let  me  tell  you  something  about  our  British 
form  of  pohcy.  You  may  say,  "  Oh,  weU,  we  can  read 
the  policy  for  ourselves  !  "  So,  no  doubt,  you  can  :  and 
much  wiser  will  you  be  when  you  have  done  so  !  For 
the  policy,  as  we  British  use  it  to-day,  is  in  the  quaint 
and  archaic  language  of  some  three  centuries  ago,  framed 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  ocean  transport  as  they  then 
existed. 

You  may  exclaim,  "  How,  then,  can  anybody  under- 
stand it  ?  "  WeU,  as  a  matter  of  grammatical  construc- 
tion, of  wording,  and  of  common  sense  it  can  hardly  be 
understood  at  all.     Rarely,   in  a  commercial  contract, 
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has  there  been  such  scope  for  argument  and  confusion. 
To  make  its  meaning  clear  in  its  relation  to  modern  needs, 
various  devices  are  resorted  to.  Special  clauses  are 
written  into  it,  gummed  on  to  it,  attached  to  it  and 
impressed  upon  it  by  rubber  stamps,  until  it  becomes 
sometimes  a  literary  maze.  The  ancient  poUcy  is  now, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  hook  or  peg  to  which  to  attach  clauses 
explaining  the  scope  or  purpose  of  its  particular  use. 
Sometimes  the  clauses  only  add  to  the  confusion  ;  and 
this,  of  course,  is  excellent  for  the  lawyers. 

Now,  I  daresay  you  will  think  my  language  is  too 
picturesque  to  be  taken  seriously.  I  should  be  sorry  that 
my  reputation  for  accuracy  should  be  called  in  question 
at  the  very  outset.  Therefore,  let  me  quote  the  words  of 
a  very  able  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Walton,  to  confirm  me  : — 

The  difficulty  in  this  case  arises  from  the  very  peculiar  way 
in  which  contracts  of  marine  insurance  are  expressed.     A  printed 
form  which  dates  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  contract.     In  this  form  there  are  certain  blank  spaces, 
in  which  it  is  usual  to  insert  a  description  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  insurance,  or  of  the  special  line  of  indemnity  intended  to 
be  given  by  the  policy.     It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  the 
words  written  in  the  blank  spaces  of  the  form  have  no  connection 
with  the  printed  words  which  precede  or  with  those  which  follow 
them.     In  almost  all  cases  certain  parts  of  the  printed  form  have 
no  application  to  the  risk  described  by  the  words.     Sometimes 
it  wUl  be  found  that  many,  even  of  the  special  clauses  contained 
in  printed  slips  gummed  on  to  the  policy,  have  no  possible  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  insurance.     Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which 
the  whole  contract  is  contained  in  the  written  definition  of  the 
termini  of  the  voyage,  and  a  few  written  words  inserted  below 
in  some  blank  space  in  the  form,  none  of  the  printed  clauses  of 
the  form  being    applicable  at  all — the  well-known  course  of 
business  in  formulating  contracts  of  marine  insurance. 

Naturally,  you  will  wonder  how,  in  such    conditions, 
the  ancient  policy  can  continue  to  be  used  at  aU.     The 
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explanation  is  that,  partly  by  long  usage  and  partly  by 
interpretation  of  the  Courts,  almost  every  word  of  the 
pohcy  has  had  its  meaning  definitely  fixed.  In  the  course 
of  time,  our  law  of  marine  insurance  has  gradually  grown 
up  as  a  clearly  defined  and  solid  structure,  with  the 
ancient  policy- wording  as  its  firm  foundation.  This  law 
is  essentially  an  interpretative  law ;  and  the  ancient 
form  of  policy,  however,  in  its  construction  and  phrase- 
ology, unsuited  to  modern  needs,  will  never  be  altered  ; 
because  any  such  alteration  would  be  to  pull  out  the 
bricks  from  the  foundation  of  the  legal  fabric  so  laboriously 
built  upon  it. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  existed  no  judicial  or  legis- 
lative interpretation  of  the  policy  as  a  whole.  The  only 
way  to  get  at  its  meaning  was  by  reference  to  the  text- 
books and  the  decisions  of  the  Courts.  In  1906,  however, 
these  decisions  were  aU  codified,  and  now,  if  you  want  to 
understand  the  policy,  you  can  do  so  by  reference  to  the 
Marine  Insurance  Act. 

The  Marine  Policy  is,  of  course,  the  engine-room  or 
indeed  the  motive  power  of  the  machinery  we  are  con- 
sidering. Let  me  now  endeavour  to  make  clear  to  you 
the  relations  in  which  Lloyd's,  the  Marine  Insurance 
Companies,  and  Lloyd's  Register  severally  stand  to  one 
another,  in  the  working  of  the  machinery  as  a  whole. 

Lloyd's 

To  enable  you  better  to  understand  Lloyd's,  I  think 
I  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  marine  insurance 
in  this  country,  perhaps  some  three  or  four  centuries 
ago. 

In  those  days  the  ships  used  to  come  right  up  to  the 
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City,  lying  on  the  river  bank  at  low  water,  and  afloat 
at  anchor  when  the  tide  was  up.  Somewhere  about 
1650  the  new  beverage  "  Coffee,"  was  introduced  into 
England,  and  certain  places  of  refreshment,  calling  them- 
selves "  Coffee-houses,"  laid  themselves  out  to  supply 
it.  One  of  these  refreshment  houses  was  established  by 
a  certain  Edward  Lloyd.  Being  close  to  the  ships,  it 
became  a  convenient  place  of  meeting  for  the  merchants 
to  whom  the  ships  belonged. 

Some  of  these  merchant  shipowners  were  now  entering 
on  the  business  of  marine  insurance,  introduced  probably 
by  the  Lombards.  Lloyd,  in  order  to  make  his  house  more 
attractive  to  these  shipowners,  collected  shipping  informa- 
tion for  his  clients,  and  in  1696  he  commenced  a  publica- 
tion known  as  Lloyd's  News,  which  in  1726  took  its 
modern  title  of  Lloyd's  List. 

The  restaurant,  or  eating  house,  in  Tower  Street 
became  in  mercantile  circles  widely  known  as  "  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house,"  or  more  familiarly  as  "  Lloyd's."  In 
1691  Lloyd  moved  his  coffee-house  close  to  Lombard 
Street,  the  business  centre  of  the  City. 

The  business  of  marine  insurance  was  always  growing 
more  important,  and  in  1771  the  habitues  of  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house  resolved  to  associate  themselves  as  a  body 
of  marine  insurers  or  underwriters,  and  in  1774  the  new 
association  established  itself  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  has  remained  the 
home  of  the  members  of  Lloyd's  until  the  present  time. 
Whether,  when  the  members  moved  from  the  old  coffee- 
house to  Lloyd's,  they  brought  with  them  its  equipment 
of  dining  tables  and  high-backed  benches  I  do  not  know. 
If  so,  they  perished  in  the  flames  which  in  1838  destroyed 
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the  building.  But  if  you  visit  Lloyd's  you  will  see  that 
to  this  day  the  tables  and  benches  are  arranged  precisely 
as  you  will  find  them  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  of 
refreshment  still  remaining  in  the  City.  Only  the  table 
cloths  and  hot  dishes  are  wanting,  their  place  being  taken 
by  Lloyd's  Registers  and  underwriting  books.  And 
"  Lloyd's  "  is,  among  its  habitues,  always  referred  to  as 
"  The  Room,"  in  which  term  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
coffee-room  remains  perpetuated. 

Lloyd's  as  a  Centre  of  Shipping  News 

Lloyd's  to-day  is  the  seat  of  two  great  enterprises, 
separate  and  distinct.  It  is  an  insurance  centre  and  a 
shipping  news  centre. 

Let  us  glance  first  at  its  secondary,  though  highly 
important,  use,  that  of  a  centre  of  shipping  news.  From 
this  point  of  view  Lloyd's  has  grown  into  a  vast  spider's 
web  of  communications,  with  its  filaments  stretching 
to  practically  every  important  seaport  in  the  world. 
At  each  of  these  ports  Lloyd's  has  an  agent,  the  prestige 
of  the  position  being  highly  valued  by  the  most  notable 
business  houses.  I  believe  there  are  about  1,400  of 
these  agencies.  Each  agent  is  provided  with  an  elaborate 
cable  code  enabhng  him,  in  a  few  words,  to  send  to  the 
centre  of  the  spider's  web  in  the  Royal  Exchange  full 
information  respecting  any  shipping  casualty  or  disaster 
coming  within  his  knowledge.  Also,  it  is  his  duty  to 
send  to  Lloyd's  by  post  aU  the  local  news  of  casualties, 
saihngs,  and  arrivals.  The  agents'  cablegrams  arrive 
incessantly,  and  are  immediately  copied  out  and  affixed 
in  their  proper  place  on  the  walls  ;  news  of  casualties, 
of  sailings,   and  of  arrivals  being  separately  displayed 
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on  paper  of  distinctive  colours.  Copies  of  the  telegrams 
are  simultaneously  sent  round  by  messengers  to  the 
insurance  companies,  all  of  which  are  important  sub- 
scribers to  the  Room.  The  daily  newspapers  are  also 
kept  supplied.  I  imagine  that  newspapers  at  all  the 
European  capitals  are  more  or  less  directly  indebted  to 
Lloyd's  for  their  shipping  information. 

Lloyd's  also  publishes  a  "  Daily  List  "  and  a  "  Weekly 
Index,"  the  latter  being  an  alphabetical  chronicle  of  the 
movements  of  the  whole  world's  shipping. 

But,  perhaps  more  useful  and  important  still,  the  Room 
contains  great  index  volumes  which  a  staff  of  clerks  posts 
up  incessantly.  Any  subscriber  to  Lloyd's  can,  by  means 
of  these  colossal  indices  trace,  up  to  the  very  latest  date, 
the  history  and  position  of  practically  every  important 
merchant  vessel  in  the  world. 

As  a  centre  of  the  world's  shipping  news  Lloyd's  is  a 
truly  wonderful  institution.  I  regard  the  ancient  coffee- 
house in  its  modern  development  as  one  of  our  greatest 
and  most  valuable  institutions.  There  is  nothing  hke 
it  in  the  world,  and  I  may  say  that  every  Englishman 
engaged  in  commerce  is  intensely  proud  of  it. 

Lloyd's  as  an  Insurance  Centre 

Great  as  is  the  importance  of  Lloyd's  as  a  news  centre, 
it  is,  of  course,  more  widely  known  and  more  important 
as  a  centre  of  insurance.  Many,  perhaps  most,  people 
regard  Lloyd's  as  a  corporate  body  which,  as  such,  issues 
policies  of  insurance.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all.  Lloyd's 
is  simply  an  estabHshment  which  gives  a  privileged 
business  home  to  individual  underwriters,  each  of  whom 
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there  carries  on  his  own  separate  business  at  a  table 
which  he  shares  with  two  or  three  others  similarly 
employed,  just  as,  in  the  days  of  Edward  Lloyd,  each 
habitue  of  the  coffee-room  ate  and  paid  for  his  own  dinner 
for  himself.  One  and  the  same  insurance  poUcy  may, 
it  is  true,  be  signed  by  a  dozen,  or  by  a  score  or  more 
of  underwriters,  but  each  signs  in  his  own  individual 
capacity,  and  has  no  responsibility  whatever  beyond  the 
amount  of  his  own  personal  subscription. 

Each  member,  on  approval  of  his  application  for 
membership,  has  to  deposit  a  substantial  sum  with  the 
committee  as  a  security  to  the  commercial  pubUc,  and  he 
is,  in  addition,  now  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
have  in  hand  premiums  sufficient  for  outstanding  lia- 
bihties,  a  system  of  annual  audit  having  recently  been 
adopted  in  this  sense. 

Many  of  the  members  are  ready  at  all  times  to  go 
outside  the  strict  limit  of  marine  insurance,  and  a  con- 
siderable and  varied,  or  even  most  heterogeneous  insurance 
business  is,  in  fact,  carried  on  in  the  Room — fire  risks, 
burglary  risks,  wet  weather  risks,  matrimonial  risk  of 
twins — in  fact,  almost  any  risk  you  can  think  of  can  be 
placed  at  Lloyd's,  at  a  price.  This  business  is  more  or 
less  all  under  the  annual  supervision  of  the  committee, 
and  increased  Parliamentary  powers  are  now  being 
obtained  by  the  Committee  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
offering  such  risks. 

I  said  just  now  that  many  underwriters  are  always 
ready  to  go  outside  the  strict  limit  of  marine  insurance, 
I  should  rather  have  said  "  the  strict  limit  of  what  is 
nowadays  known  as  marine  insurance  "  ;  for  the  marine 
policy  is  now  made  to  cover,  for  example,  tea  leaves 
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growing  on  the  plant,  the  drying,  warehousing,  and 
inland  transport  of  the  goods.  Similarly  with  tobacco, 
from  the  time  the  leaf  is  plucked  ;  and  wool  from  the 
moment  the  shears  separate  it  from  the  sheep.  And 
after  the  marine  risk  has  ceased,  then  begin  the  risks  of 
inland  transport  by  rail  and  river  and  canal.  And  all 
this,  of  course,  has  to  be  done  by  ingenious  additions  to 
the  ancient  pohcy  form. 

Lloyd's  underwriters  are  known  as  "  Names,"  because 
their  names  are  written  on  the  policy  to  the  amount  for 
which  each  consents  to  be  liable.  The  last  time  I 
inquired  I  learned  that  there  were  about  800  of  these 
"  Names,"  only  about  140  of  them  being  actual  occupants 
of  the  Room.  Any  person  of  good  standing,  with  money 
at  his  back,  can  become  a  Name  or  Underwriter  at 
Lloyd's.  City  men  or  private  persons  of  wealth  venture 
on  the  business  as  a  source  of  income — somewhat  specu- 
lative, it  is  true — the  results  being  ordinarily,  but  by  no 
means  always,  satisfactory. 

These  outside  underwriters  pay  a  salary  and  com- 
mission to  the  professional  underwriters  in  the  Room — 
140  of  them,  or  whatever  their  actual  number  may  be — 
and  these  trained  underwriters  sign  policies  on  their 
behalf.  Some  of  the  professional  underwriters  sign  only 
in  their  own  names,  others  represent  one  or  two,  or  a 
dozen,  or  in  some  instances  possibly  a  score,  of  private 
or  outside  "  Names."  The  professional  underwriter 
attaches  their  names  to  the  policy  on  their  behalf,  each 
of  them  being  liable  for  the  amount  written  against  his 
name,  and  for  no  more.  I  do  not  mean  that  an  under- 
writer can  in  no  case  be  liable  for  a  greater  sum  than  that 
insured,   for  a  contrary  result  does,  in  fact,  sometimes 
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occur  ;  but  as  I  have  explained,  the  liabihty  of  every 
"  Name  "  is  in  respect  solely  of  his  own  individual 
subscription. 

Then  I  should  tell  you  that  nearly,  if  possibly  not 
absolutely,  all  the  professional  underwriters  are  also 
insurance  brokers.  They  carry  on  underwriting  in  the 
Room,  and  a  brokerage  business  at  their  own  offices. 
The  brokerage  business,  when  the  broker  is  fortunate 
enough  to  act  for  wealthy  merchants  and  for  the  great 
insurance  companies  (which  have  from  time  to  time  to 
effect  large  re-insurances),  is  often  by  far  the  more 
remunerative  part  of  their  occupation.  Probably  the 
brokers  most  fortunate  of  aU  are  those  who  manage  to 
obtain  the  patronage  of  the  owners  of  large  and  valuable 
fleets  of  vessels,  to  be  insured  with  the  companies  and  at 
Lloyd's.  The  premium  paid  for  such  insurances  amounts, 
of  course,  to  a  very  large  sum,  and  the  amount  of  the 
brokerage  upon  it  is  proportionate. 

The  Marine  Insurance  Companies 

The  marine  insurance  business  in  London  is  divided 
amongst  and  competed  for  by  Lloyd's  underwriters  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  insurance  companies  on  the  other. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  rivalry  between  them. 
The  premiums  charged  by  Lloyd's  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
lower  than  those  charged  by  the  companies,  as  the  com- 
panies have  to  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  office  rents, 
establishment  charges,  and  salaries  to  officials  and  direc- 
tors, whereas  the  members  of  Lloyd's,  by  comparison, 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  no  expenses  at  all,  for  their 
brokerage  business  commonly  pays  their  ordinary  office 
expenses. 
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The  companies  mostly  have  branches  and  agencies  all 
over  the  world,  but  more  especially  at  the  great  seaports 
of  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions.  Owing  partly 
to  this,  and  partly  and  more  especially  to  the  system  of 
"  open  covers,"  the  total  of  a  company's  hability  may 
on  occasion  turn  out  to  be  for  a  dangerously  large  amount. 
By  an  "  open  cover  "  I  mean  the  well  understood  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  mercantile  house,  regularly  doing 
business  with  a  certain  insurance  company,  is  permanently 
held  covered  in  respect  of  all  its  shipments  or  importations 
between  certain  fixed  termini.  Then  if  a  loss  should 
happen  before  the  particulars  of  value  can  be  ascertained, 
the  merchant  will  be  fully  protected,  though  no  policy 
may  at  that  time  be  in  existence.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  system,  so  convenient  to  the  merchants,  is  that 
sometimes  a  company  finds  itself  involved,  in  the  case  of 
a  particular  vessel,  for  a  very  much  larger  amount  than 
the  maximum  which,  for  such  voyage,  it  is  prepared  to 
undertake.  For  every  underwriter  and  every  company 
works  on  a  scientific  basis  of  limitation  of  fixed  maximum 
habihty  by  any  one  vessel,  the  maximum  varying  according 
to  the  voyage,  the  class  of  vessel,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cargo. 

To  protect  themselves  *  against  being  made  Mable, 
owing  to  a  conjunction  of  shipments,  beyond  their 
maximum  limit,  the  companies  grant  to  one  another 
amongst  themselves  the  same  permanent  protection  which 
each  grants  to  its  mercantile  clients.  This  protection 
is  effected  by  what  is  known  as  "  Excess  Covers."  Say, 
for  example,  that  a  company's  maximum  "  line  " — as 
it  is  termed  :  meaning  amount  of  liabihty — is  ;^5,000,  by 
a  steamer  from  London  to  Austraha.     It  is  conceivably 
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possible  that  the  shipments  eventually  declared  in  a 
given  case  may  amount  together,  say,  to  as  much  as 
;£50,000.  The  company,  in  view  of  this  possibility, 
obtains  permanent  cover  from  other  companies  up  to 
£45,000.  Then  if  the  shipments  should  amount  in  value 
to,  say,  £20,000,  the  company,  retaining  £5,000  at  its 
own  risk,  divides  up  the  excess,  the  £15,000,  amongst 
the  various  companies  with  which  it  has  permanent 
covers.  A  very  large  business  is  done  between  the  com- 
panies in  this  way,  a  company  which  has  only  a  small 
business  of  its  own  between  certain  termini  being  anxious 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  means  of  excesses  given  off 
by  other  companies.  These  covers  are  fixed  up  every 
year,  a  company  which  has  large  excesses  of  specially 
desirable  business  taking  the  opportunity  to  place  other 
less  desirable  excesses  at  the  same  time. 

Arrangements  of  this  kind  are  to  a  large  extent  made 
directly  by  the  companies,  but  sometimes  brokers  are 
employed  to  place  the  covers  either  with  other  companies 
or  at  Lloyd's.  This  also  is  a  valuable  business  for  the 
brokers. 

But  the  system  of  open  covers  is  by  no  means  only 
local.  The  Continental  and  American  companies  place 
their  excesses  on  the  London  insurance  market,  and  in 
exchange  for  desirable  business  thus  obtained,  the  British 
companies  place  valuable  covers  with  the  foreign 
companies. 

Does  not  such  a  single  instance  as  this  illustrate  and 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  now  is  one,  and 
that  a  disaster  apparently  confined  in  its  results  to  indi- 
viduals in  one  country  is,  in  reahty,  spread  far  and  wide  ? 
More  ui.d  more,  indeed,  is  it  becoming  reahsed  that  any 
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apparent  pecuniary  gains  as  the  result  of  war  must  almost 
inevitably  be  off-set  by  losses  as  certain  as  the  gains. 

The  disastrous  conflagration  at  San  Francisco,  6,000 
miles  away,  wrought  havoc  with  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies alike  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  A  war 
panic  in  any  great  financial  centre  would  no  less  certainly 
bring  wreck  and  ruin  on  business  houses  everywhere. 
In  the  recognition  of  this  stupendous  fact  lies,  in  the 
future,  a  security  against  the  outbreak  of  war  worth  more 
than  any  impracticable  schemes  of  reduction  of  armaments, 
admirable  in  principle  as  these  may  be.  It  is  a  matter 
of  public  education  in  which  each  one  of  us  can  be  a 
teacher.  I  am  here  to-day,  I  know,  to  talk  to  you  about 
marine  insurance  and  not  of  war  ;  but,  after  all,  if  a  study 
of  the  working  of  the  marine  insurance  system  will  teach 
us  valuable  truths,  is  it  not  permissible  to  notice  them 
in  a  lecture  on  marine  insurance  ? 

I  suppose  that  in  no  business  does  mutual  confidence 
and  good  faith  play  such  an  important  part  as  in  the 
business  of  marine  insurance.  The  whole  system  of 
re-insurance  excess-covers  is  founded  on  mutual  confidence. 
In  very  many  cases  the  ship  has  safely  reached  her  destina- 
tion before  the  original  company  declares  its  excesses,  and 
the  justice  of  the  figures  declared  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  question  or  inquiry.  And  if,  as  often 
happens,  a  total  loss  occurs  before  declaration  of  the 
excesses,  it  makes  no  difference  :  the  company  granting 
the  reinsurance  at  the  same  time  accepts  the  declaration 
and,  without  question,  without  demand  for  proof,  pays 
the  loss.  It  accepts  the  figures  as  correct,  without 
further  inquiry,  and  whatever  the  amount.  When  one 
reflects  what  are  the  checks  and  proofs  required  in  other 
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businesses,  the  blind  confidence  of  underwriters  in  one 
another's  accuracy  and  honour  is  certainly  a  high  tribute 
to  marine  insurance  men  and  methods. 

England  is  the  greatest  marine  insurance  market  in 
the  world,  and  London  is  the  centre  of  the  business. 
Whatever  the  commodity — insurance,  tea,  or  anything 
else — to  be  bought  or  sold,  the  greatest  market  always 
creates  a  sort  of  suction  which  draws  business  to  it  from 
all  quarters.  The  fact  that  Great  Britain  owns  nearly 
half  the  ships  of  all  the  world,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  wonderful  machinery  provided  by  Lloyd's  makes 
London  the  centre  of  the  shipping  news  of  the  world, 
jointly  provide  the  explanation  of  London's  predominance 
in  marine  insurance. 

Even  that  great  home  and  centre  of  shipping,  Liver- 
pool, with  its  powerful  insurance  companies  and  local 
underwriting  associations,  is  drawn  into  the  suction  of 
London's  insurance  market,  Liverpool-owned  ships  being 
largely  insured  in  London,  while  their  owners  may  at  the 
same  time  be  directors  of  Liverpool  insurance  companies. 

The  great  fleets  of  American  lake  steamers  are  largely 
insured  with  London  underwriters.  An  American  writer 
on  national  economics  states  that  three-fourths  of  the 
marine  insurance  of  the  entire  world  is  controlled  by 
British  underwriters. 

Marine  insurance  is  the  parent  and  founder  of  the  whole 
insurance  system.  Until  the  terrible  lesson  taught  by 
the  great  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  fire  insurance  was 
practically,  if  not  literally,  unknown.  Now,  fire  insurance 
is,  in  volume,  the  most  important  of  the  insurance  busi- 
nesses. Certain  companies  were  some  time  ago  estabhshed 
for  both  fire  and  hfe  insurance — some,  indeed,  jointly  for 
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fire,  marine,  and  life  insurance — and  these  became  the 
giants  of  the  insurance  business.  Other  fire  and  Hfe  com- 
panies, disturbed  by  this  growing  strength  and  anxious 
to  emulate  it,  have  one  by  one  in  recent  years  bought 
up  marine  insurance  companies  pure  and  simple,  thus 
placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  other  triple 
companies.  The  effect,  of  course,  has  been  greatly  to 
increase  the  financial  strength  of  the  new  combinations 
and  to  endow  them  with  valuable  new  connections. 
In  some  cases  the  name  of  the  old  marine  company  has 
been  extinguished  and  its  business  merged  into  that  of 
the  purchasing  company,  but  mostly  the  marine  company 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  under  its  old  name  as  if  no 
change  had  taken  place,  carrying  on  its  business,  however, 
for  the  shareholders  of  the  purchasing  company.  One 
by  one  the  old  marine  insurance  companies  are  thus  by 
amalgamation  passing  out  of  independent  existence. 
Probably  before  very  long  all  of  them  will  have  been 
taken  over  or  absorbed  by  the  great  fire  and  life  insurance 
undertakings. 

In  view  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  marine  insurance 
business  and  of  the  useful  and  honourable  career  of  the 
companies,  this  process  of  absorption  must  needs  inspire 
regret.  The  age  is  more  and  more  becoming,  in  business 
and  commerce,  the  age  of  giants,  under  whose  height  and 
bulk  there  is  no  room  for  the  growth  of  smaller  folk.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  fire  companies 
have  of  late  years  obtained  legislative  authority  to  engage 
also  in  the  business  of  marine  insurance  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  Lloyd's 
underwriters  to  compete  for  fire  insurance  risks. 

A  large  fire  business  is  now  carried  on  at  Lloyd's,  and 
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in  the  future  it  seems  likely  to  increase.   There  has,  in  fact, 
of  late  years  been  a  great  shuffling  of  the  insurance  cards. 

Lloyd's  Register 

Lloyd's  Register  is  a  highly  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  marine  insurance.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  register,  was,  indeed,  recognised  by  the  ancient  under- 
writers who  carried  on  their  business  amongst  the  mugs 
and  pewter  plates  and  in  the  odour  of  roast  meats  at  the 
eating  house  of  Edward  Lloyd.  A  list  of  ships  for  his 
patrons  was  as  necessary  for  them  as  was  a  kitchen  for 
his  own  establishment.  Lloyd,  who  was  an  enterprising 
man,  provided  such  a  list  accordingly.  Probably  he 
kept  it  in  his  own  possession,  and  available  only  to  his 
favoured  patrons.  At  what  date  the  list  was  first 
instituted  we  do  not  know,  but  no  doubt  it  had  existed  in 
manuscript  for  a  very  long  time  before  1730,  about  which 
date  a  printed  list  was  certainly  in  existence.  A  volume 
of  the  Register  of  Shipping,  dated  1779-80,  contains 
within  it,  so  one  reads,  a  notice  that  the  book  must  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  with  a  penalty  to  any  subscriber 
allowing  anybody  else  to  see  within  its  sacred  covers. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  rival  register  came  into  being, 
largely  because  the  owners  of  vessels  at  other  ports  than 
London  resented  the  superiority  which  the  original 
register  attributed  to  London  vessels.  Probably  the 
London  underwriters  were  able  to  lay  down  rules  for 
design  and  building  which  the  London  shipowners, 
either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  were  obliged  to  follow,  while 
owners  at  distant  ports  declined  to  be  dictated  to  or 
supervised.  At  any  rate,  in  1779  a  second  register  arose. 
The  two  books,  it  was  soon  discovered,  were  cutting 
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one  another's  throats,  and  the  necessity  for  a  single 
register  was  recognised  as  a  pressing  necessity.  The 
members  of  the  Coffee-house  took  an  active  part  in 
proceedings  with  this  object,  and  in  1833  it  was  arranged 
that  henceforth  a  single  register  should  be  published, 
entitled  The  Register  Book  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  title  of  the  printed  regis- 
ters until  this  date  there  was  no  identification  with  the 
name  of  Lloyd's,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
register  was  a  continuation  of  a  system  initiated  at  the 
Coffee-house. 

The  new  society  of  classification  was  to  be  on  a  bold 
plan.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  underwriters, 
but  merchants  and  shipowners  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  managing  committee.  In  order  to  promote  the  new 
scheme,  Lloyd's  underwriters  made  a  substantial  pecu- 
niary advance,  other  commercial  interests  also  making 
contributions.  It  was  finally  decided  to  name  the  new 
book  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping, 
under  which  title  it  appeared  in  1834,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished until  to-day.  From  time  to  time  rival  systems  of 
classification  have  been  founded  with  registers  of  their 
own,  but  in  the  realm  of  classification  Lloyd's  Register 
has,  since  its  establishment,  always  reigned  supreme. 

Possibly  you  may  not  till  now  have  realised  that  Lloyd's 
and  the  society  of  Lloyd's  Register  are  bodies  entirely 
different  and  distinct.  Lloyd's  Register  has,  in  fact, 
no  closer  relation  with  Lloyd's  than  it  has  with  the 
marine  insurance  companies  or  with  the  general  body 
of  shipowners.  It  stands  as  a  Society  distinct  and 
independent,  none  the  less  that    Lloyd's,  the    marine 
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insurance  companies  and  the  shipowners  are  impartially 
represented  on  the  committee  of  management.  No  doubt 
in  the  early  days  of  insurance  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's 
eating-house  did  adopt  a  system  of  classification,  of  which 
the  expression,  "  Classed  Al  at  Lloyd's  "  is  doubtless  a 
survival.  To  be  correct  to-day,  the  expression  should 
be  "  Classed  Al  hy  Lloyd's  " — meaning,  of  course,  by  the 
Society  of  Lloyd's  Register. 

In  the  matter  of  ships,  Lloyd's  insures  them  against 
the  risk  of  loss,  Lloyd's  Register  requires  that  they  shall 
be  so  designed  and  built  as  to  minimise  this  risk.  As 
has  been  happily  said,  Lloyd's  is  concerned  with  the 
^gstruction  :  Lloyd's  Register  with  the  construction 
of  ships. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  from  the  minds  of 
some  of  you  the  erroneous  beHef  that  Lloyd's  and  Lloyd's 
Register  are  one  and  the  same  body,  then  I  can  only  say 
that  you  will  be  better  informed  than  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  such  of  my  own  countrymen  as  are  not  concerned 
in  shipping  or  marine  insurance,  of  whom  this  erroneous 
behef  has  taken  a  firm  hold. 

In  this  age  of  trade — Handel  iiher  Alles — Lloyd's 
Register  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent institutions  in  the  world — and  for  the  world.  It  is 
International.  It  aims  at  no  trade  profit,  and  knows,  as 
a  society,  no  sentiments  of  specially  British  patriotism. 
Its  country  is  the  world,  its  interest  is  all  those  who  go 
to  sea  in  ships  and  have  their  business  in  great  waters. 
By  scientific  study  of  the  laws  which  make  for  safety  at 
sea  it  removes  unceasingly  the  causes  of  marine  disaster, 
at  the  same  time  diminishing  loss  of  hfe  and  cheapening 
for  all  of  us  the  good  things  which  a  Great  God  has 
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provided  for  us.  And  it  does  so  with  a  hand  which 
is  irresistible. 

And  at  its  back  in  soHd  phalanx  stand  united  all  the 
underwriters  of  the  world.  For,  in  the  business  of  under- 
writers, Lloyd's  Register,  which,  in  England,  under- 
writers rightly  term  "  The  Book  "  is,  indeed,  their  busi- 
ness Bible.  A  vessel  from  which  the  Book  withdraws, 
or  to  which  it  refuses,  the  highest  class,  is  banned.  It 
becomes  at  once  costly  to  insure  and  undesirable  as  a 
carrier  of  cargo  ;  for,  in  insurance,  the  cargo  owners,  too, 
require  the  lowest  rates,  and  an  inferior  ship  means 
higher  premiums  for  the  cargo.  There  is  no  law  to  com- 
pel comphance  with  the  requirements  of  Lloyd's  Register, 
but  the  moral  force  to  do  so  is  irresistible.  Shipowners 
are  not  compelled  to  register,  but — with  certain  excep- 
tions well  understood  by  underwriters — they  must.  And 
inasmuch  as  London  is  the  world's  insurance  centre, 
important  foreign  owners  come  under  the  same  beneficent 
compulsion. 

By  the  decision,  in  1834,  to  add,  or  rather  prefix  the 
word  "  Lloyd's  "  to  the  title  of  the  Register  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  good  work 
and  reputation  of  the  Register  should  become,  in  the 
public  mind,  part  of  the  lustre  of  the  crown  of  Lloyd's. 
This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  Lloyd's  needs 
no  outside  enhancement  of  the  brightness  of  its  reputation, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  last  thing  that  the  under- 
writers in  the  "  Room  "  would  wish  would  be  to  deprive 
the  "  Book  "  of  a  credit  which  no  one  more  loyally 
accords  it  than  themselves. 

The  home  of  Lloyd's  Register  is  now  a  palatial  building 
situated  in  Fenchurch  Street.     The  managing  committee 
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is  composed  of  underwriters,  shipowners,  and  merchants, 
as  the  practical  men  of  business,  while  associated  with 
them  as  scientific  advisers  are  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  ship-builders,  naval  architects,  engineers,  and 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  —  a  grand  total  of 
fifty-nine. 

At  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  ports  the  society  has 
some  300  qualified  surveyors — often,  quite  erroneously, 
confounded  with  Lloyd's  agents.  Ships  built  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Register's  requirements  are  kept  under 
survey  during  the  whole  of  their  construction  and  of  their 
subsequent  history,  and  all  damage  repairs  have  to  be 
specially  supervised  and  reported  on  to  the  Society  by  its 
local  surveyors. 

In  round  figures  there  are  about  7,000  British  and  3,500 
foreign  vessels  included  in  the  Register.  Every  year  the 
society  tests  about  800,000  tons  of  ship  and  boiler  steel 
and  about  350  miles  of  chain  cable. 

It  has  a  wonderful  system  by  which  the  Register  Book 
is  supplied  to  important  subscribers  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  being  always  with  the  subscriber  and  the  other  with 
the  society.  Alterations  in  the  Register  are  posted  up 
at  the  office  of  the  Registry  in  printers'  type  day  by  day, 
the  altered  book  being  at  frequent  intervals  exchanged 
with  the  copy  kept  at  the  elbow  of  the  subscriber.  So 
that  while  the  underwriter  can  learn  at  Lloyd's,  or  by 
its  printed  Weekly  Index,  the  very  latest  news  as  to  the 
locahty  of  any  vessel,  by  referring  to  the  Register  at  his 
side  he  can  learn  exactly  what  is  the  exact  position  as 
regards  her  equipment,  upkeep,  and  condition  generally. 

Certainly,  if  an  imderwriter  cannot  make  his  business 
pay,  it  is  not  for  want  of  proper  tools  or  information. 
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The  Salvage  Associations 

With  the  growing  size  of  ships,  and  the  huge  values  at 
stake  in  a  single  vessel,  grew  up  a  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  salving  operations  on  a  scientific  basis.  Several 
of  the  great  shipping  centres  have  now  their  Salvage 
Association,  but  amongst  them  all,  those  of  London  and 
Liverpool  stand  pre-eminent. 

The  London  Salvage  Association  has  its  own  offices 
and  highly  skilled  staff  not  far  from  Lloyd's.  Attached 
to  it  is  a  body  of  skilled  experts,  one  of  whom  can  at  a 
moment's  notice  be  started  off  to  the  scene  of  any  wreck 
or  serious  casualty  where  expert  and  prompt  assistance 
may  be  all-important  in  saving  ship  or  cargo.  The 
Association  has  also  powerful  pumps  and  appliances  in 
readiness  at  several  central  stations  where  experience  has 
shown  the  need  for  them. 

The  Association  does  not  work  for  gain,  and  only 
charges  such  fees  for  its  invaluable  services  as  shall 
defray  its  working  expenses.  It  is  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  essentially  of  underwriters  representing 
Lloyd's  and  the  marine  insurance  companies.  It  is 
provided  with  a  copy  of  Lloyd's  cable  code,  and  on  any 
serious  disaster  occurring  at  a  distance,  the  nearest 
Lloyd's  Agent  becomes  at  once,  in  effect,  the  Agent  of 
the  Salvage  Association. 

On  the  receipt  of  news  of  a  disaster,  the  underwriters 
concerned  at  once  apply  to  the  Salvage  Association  for 
information  and  assistance.  The  receipt  by  Lloyd's  of 
news  of  a  disaster  almost  automatically,  in  fact,  sets  to 
work  the  invaluable  machinery  of  the  Salvage  Association. 

There  remains  one  more  item  of  our  great  machinery 
of  marine  insurance  to  refer  to  :  then  I  have  done. 
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The  Average  Adjusters 

When  a  total  loss  happens  the  underwriter's  task  is 
beautifully  simple  :  he  pays  the  sum  insured,  and  writes 
the  disagreeable  episode  from  his  memory. 

Claims  which  are  not  for  total  loss,  but  for  damage  to 
ship  or  cargo  are,  however,  often  very  complicated. 

The  Average  Staters  or  Adjusters  are  a  body  of  highly 
skilled  experts  who,  with  the  policies  and  various  docu- 
ments before  them,  draw  up  the  claims.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions  all  the  professional  adjusters  in  this 
country  are  members  of  an  important  society  known  as 
the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters.  The  various 
affiliated  adjusting  firms  are  composed  of  about  fifty 
members  of  the  Association.  To  become  qualified  as 
members  they  have  to  undergo  some  years  of  training  in 
the  office  of  a  member  and  to  pass  two  examinations, 
first  for  Associateship,  then  for  Membership.  These 
examinations  are  reported  to  be  peculiarly  searching. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  marine  insurance  companies, 
and  many  underwriters  and  shipowners,  attend  or  are 
represented  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association, 
which  are  opened  by  an  address  by  the  chairman  for  the 
year  on  the  subject  of  the  year's  events  in  legislation,  legal 
decisions,  and  proposals  affecting  shipping  and  insurance 
interests.  New  rules  of  adjustment  are  proposed  and 
discussed,  and  these,  when  adopted,  become  binding 
on  aU  the  members. 

The  importance  of  the  Association  and  the  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  on  its  list  of 
honorary  members  appear  the  names  of  no  less  than  twelve 
of  His  Majesty's  Judges.     A  printed  report  is  published 
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of  each  year's  meeting,  which  book  is  in  itself  quite  an 
education  in  marine  insurance  and  shipping  law.  Many 
underwriters,  shipowners,  and  adjusters  on  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere  abroad  are  subscribers  to  this  valuable 
work. 

The  adjusters  are  continually  occupied  in  drawing  up 
claims  for  damage  to  ships  and  merchandise,  but  what, 
more  than  anything,  rejoices  them,  is  to  have  entrusted 
to  them  the  drawing  up  of  statements  of  salvage  appor- 
tionment in  the  case  of  wreck,  and  of  claims  for  what  is 
known  as  General  Average.  I  daresay  that  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  a  claim  for  general  average  arises  whenever, 
in  an  emergency,  damage  is  dehberately  inflicted  on  the 
ship  or  on  cargo  to  save  the  whole ;  as,  for  example,  a 
mast  cut  away  to  right  a  ship  which  is  so  lying  over  as 
to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  capsizing  ;  or  cargo  thrown 
overboard  to  lighten  a  ship  aground  ;  or  cargo  flooded 
with  water  to  extinguish  a  fire.  All  such  losses  have  to  be 
contributed  to  by  every  party  to  the  common  adventure. 

In  these  days  of  huge  ships  and  huge  cargoes,  the 
ascertaining  of  the  loss  and  its  apportionment  is  often 
a  tremendous  undertaking.  The  book,  containing  a 
history  of  the  facts,  and  all  the  figures,  is  sometimes  as 
big  and  heavy  as  a  paving  stone  and  generally  as  indi- 
gestible. It  commonly  takes  from  one  to  four  years  to 
construct,  and  means  regular  and  constant  employment 
to  the  adjusters  and  their  staff  all  the  time.  I  saw  one 
of  these  monumental  works  the  other  day  which  had 
taken  close  on  three  years  to  compile,  and  for  which  the, 
probably  well-earned,  adjuster's  fee  was  £3,675 — about 
72,000  marks  or  90,000  francs.  But,  of  course,  such  cases 
do  not  happen  every  day,  or  there  would  be  many  more 
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average  adjusters  than  there  are — and  possibly  not  so 
many  underwriters. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  finished.  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  describe  the  working  of  a  vast  business 
system.  We  are  prone  to  regard  it  as  that,  and  nothing 
more.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is,  in  fact,  if  we  properly 
consider  it,  something  much  higher  and  nobler  than  a 
mere  machine  for  making  or  saving  money.  For  its 
wheels  interlock  with  those  of  the  great  beneficent 
machinery  which  works  unceasingly  for  the  progress  of 
humanity  at  large.  For  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  no  less  certainly  is  it  the 
source  and  foundation  of  much  good. 

To  reduce  expenses  is  to  make  money,  and  the  cost  of 
insuring,  both  for  the  merchant  and  the  shipowner,  is 
a  constant  burden.  The  merchant,  in  order  that  his  pre- 
mium may  be  low,  selects  the  vessels  most  approved  by 
underwriters.  The  shipowners,  in  order  that  their  pre- 
miums also  may  be  low,  and  in  order  that  their  ships 
may  count  on  the  favour  of  the  merchants,  spare  no  pains 
to  provide  vessels  which  year  by  year  become  finer  and 
more  safe. 

Here,  Lloyd's  Register  comes  between  the  shipowner 
and  the  underwriters,  pointing  out  to  the  shipowners 
how  their  ships  should  be  constructed  and  maintained, 
and  compelling  attention  to  these  monitions  ;  and  ena- 
bling the  underwriters  to  see  at  a  glance  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  each  ship  and  to  what  extent  it  is  entitled  to 
their  confidence.  The  underwriters,  on  their  part,  as 
the  result  of  their  practised  experience  of  claims,  are 
able,  through  their  representatives  on  the  Register  Com- 
mittee, to  indicate  those  points  in  which,  in  this  trade 
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or  in  that,  the  ships  may  probably  be  yet  improved  as 
carriers  of  cargo. 

All  this  makes  for  greater  safety  at  sea,  for  greater 
cheapness  of  the  food  and  comforts  which  we  owe  to  the 
Almighty.  It  makes,  also,  for  that  development  of  ocean 
travel  and  of  emigration  by  which  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth  are  destined  to  be  made  populous  and  rendered 
fruitful  for  mankind. 

In  all  this,  gentlemen,  marine  insurance  plays  a  most 
important  part. 

Let  us  then  not  regard  it  merely  as  a  machine  or  enter- 
prise for  making  money,  but  rather  look  upon  it  and  its 
component  parts  as  one  of  the  mighty  but  silent  levers 
by  which  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  is  ever  being 
raised. 
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BRITISH    SHIPPING 

ITS  BASIS  AND  ITS  SERVICES 

Of  what  does  British  shipping  consist  ?  The  answer  is 
given  in  the  latest  figures  furnished  by  Lloyd's  Register. 
That  organisation  tells  us  that  the  merchant  fleets  of  the 
world  at  the  present  moment  total  43,000,000  gross  tons. 
Of  that  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  own  no  less  than 
19,000,000  tons.  But  that  is  not  quite  all.  There  are 
ships  and  ships.  To-day  steam  tonnage  is  the  real  test. 
One  finds  that  of  the  38,700,000  tons  of  steam  shipping 
afloat,  the  British  flag  covers  18,600,000  tons,  or  nearly 
one-half.  Further,  it  is  claimed  that,  steamship  for 
steamship,  the  British  merchant  fleet  is  more  modern, 
and  therefore  more  efficient  and  economical.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  particular  credit  in  this  circumstance.  The 
country  which  boasts  the  greatest  shipbuilding  facilities 
in  the  world,  and  has  unrivalled  experience  in  construc- 
tion, would  hardly  expect  its  shipowners  to  do  other  than 
fully  avail  themselves  of  its  best  and  most  modern 
productions. 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
owning  are  interdependent  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  sometimes  said  that  their  interests  are  not 
wholly  identical ;  that  shipbuilders  flood  the  market  with 
vessels  when  the  supply  of  ships  is  already  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  and  so  help  to  bring  down  freights.  It  is  even 
said  that  shipbuilding  is  now  passing  through  a  period 
of  activity  which  must  before  long  bring  us  to  a  condition 
of  serious  overproduction.     It  may  be  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  expect  such  an  exact  adjustment  of  the  relationship 
between  the  shipbuilder  and  the  shipowner  as  shall  always 
satisfy  both  parties.  The  shipbuilder  has  his  capital 
embodied  in  his  plant,  and  he  must  keep  that  capital 
at  work.  He  cannot  lay  it  idle  because  the  shipowner 
says  there  are  already  too  many  ships  afloat.  It  would 
be  as  unreasonable  for  the  shipbuilder  openly  to  say  to 
the  shipowner  :  "  Some  of  your  boats  are  old  ;  break 
them  up  in  order  to  provide  me  with  work." 

All  the  same,  the  bedrock  fact  is  that  on  the  twin- 
foundation  of  shipbuilding  and  shipowning  the  maritime 
interests  of  this  country  are  based.  Who  shall  estimate 
the  impulse  which  the  British  shipbuilder  has  conveyed 
to  the  British  shipowner  by  constantly  cheapening  the 
cost  of  production  and  turning  out  ships  which  can  be 
far  more  economically  run  than  their  predecessors  ? 
How,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  tabulate  the  extent  to 
which  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  shipowner  has 
stimulated  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  builder  and  the 
confidence  with  which  he  is  found  ready  to  build  new 
types  of  ships  ?  We  have,  in  short,  two  great  industrial 
forces  which  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  a  way 
which  can  conduce  to  nothing  but  progress. 

A  word  may  be  spared  as  to  the  value  of  these  two 
great  industries  to  the  country.  This  19,000,000  tons  of 
British  shipping  is  practically  all  British  built,  and  repre- 
sents a  vast  amount  of  employment  for  British  labour, 
as  well  as  the  profitable  utihsation  of,  chiefly,  British 
material.  It  affords  an  investment  for  many  milhons  of 
capital,  profitable  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  otherwise. 
It  gives  employment  to  many  thousands  of  sailors  and 
firemen.     It    mainly   uses    British   coal.     It    effects   its 
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repairs  and  insurances  mainly  at  home,  and  to  a  large 
extent  it  is  provisioned  at  home.  It  not  only  opens  up 
enormous  avenues  for  the  employment  of  capital  and 
labour,  but  it  performs  the  inestimable  service  of  carrying 
British  manufactures  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  bringing 
back  raw  material  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  a 
population  which  must  otherwise  starve. 

One  fact  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  the  absolute 
freedom  and  independence  with  which  British  shipping 
and  British  shipowning  are  carried  on.  The  shipbuilders 
get  no  construction  bounties.  The  shipowners  get  no 
subsidies.  It  is  often  said  that  the  British  Government 
is  lavish  with  its  mail  payments.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  growing  stingy.  Every  year  it  wants  more  mail 
matter  carried  for  less  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 
It  is  true  that  the  Admiralty  makes  a  large  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  Cunard  Company  in  respect  of  the  Lusitania 
and  the  Mauretania.  But  that  payment  is  made  because 
the  Cunard  Company  undertook  to  build  and  run  two 
steamers  whose  speed  is  not  commercially  justified. 
Their  high  speed  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  knots  was 
deemed  desirable  in  order  that  they  might  be  at  the  call 
of  the  Admiralty  for  use  as  auxiliary  cruisers. 

It  is  as  well  here  to  note  that,  apart  from  mail  carriage 
and  the  Cunard  contract,  the  mercantile  marine  owes  little 
or  nothing  to  the  Government.  Of  recent  years,  too, 
it  has  got  further  and  further  away  from  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  crews  of  merchant  ships  were  once  regarded 
as  forming  a  valuable  reserve  for  the  Navy.  To-day  the 
Admiralty  is  practically  independent  of  merchant  seamen, 
while  still  relying  on  the  mercantile  marine  for  a  good 
deal  of  transport  work,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
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To  come  back  to  the  general  position  of  the  shipping 
industry,  one  may  say  that  it  is  dependent  upon  its  own 
resources.  It  receives  no  artificial  aid.  Unhelped,  it 
meets  and  challenges  State-assisted  competitors.  The 
number,  value,  efficiency,  and  youth  of  its  ships  afford 
the  best  index  as  to  whether  it  succeeds  in  the  struggle. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  merchant  fleet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — liners  and 
tramps.  The  liner,  as  the  name  implies,  adheres  in  the 
main  to  a  regular  route.  She  crosses  the  same  oceans 
and  calls  at  the  same  ports  voyage  after  voyage.  The 
tramp,  or  ordinary  cargo  steamer,  does  not  necessarily 
affect  a  particular  trade.  Her  business  is  to  go  anywhere 
and  carry  anything.  She  appears  at  unexpected  and 
out  of  the  way  places  if  a  cargo  is  to  be  got.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  steamer  to  be  reckoned  with,  inter- 
mediate between  the  tramp  steamer  and  the  passenger 
liner.     This  is  the  cargo  liner.     Of  her  more  anon. 

One  must  pause  to  observe  that  the  sailing  ship  has 
been  left  out  of  account.  The  truth  is  that  so  far  as  the 
British  mercantile  marine  is  concerned  she  is  a  neghgible 
quantity.  The  huge  fleet  of  the  country  does  not  now 
include  much  more  than  half-a-million  tons  of  sail.  We 
have  lost  what,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  the 
training  ground  for  our  seamen,  for  the  seaman's  art 
can  never  be  truly  learned  apart  from  sailing  ship  experi- 
ence, with  all  its  inducements  to  courage,  resource,  and 
alertness.  But  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them, 
and  there  are  shipowners  who  believe  that  steam-trained 
men  will  sufficiently  serve  the  purpose.  If  we  ask  why 
the  saihng  ship  has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
the  reply  is  that  it  has  served  its  day.     Saihng  ships,  with 
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aU  their  uncertainty  and  comparative  slowness,  were 
very  weU  when  the  world  took  things  leisurely,  and  when 
it  did  not  matter  to  a  month  or  two  when  a  cargo  reached 
its  destination  ;  and  when  it  was  sometimes  not  incon- 
venient to  turn  a  vessel  into  a  sort  of  warehouse  for  the 
space  of  half  a  year.  In  these  days  of  steam  and  of  the 
telegraph  cable,  business  is  done  on  very  different  lines. 
Transport  by  sailing  ship  is  voted  slow  and  unreliable. 
The  tramp  steamer,  with  her  steady  ten  or  twelve  knots, 
has  for  this  reason  successfully  invaded  practically  every 
one  of  the  deep  sea  trades,  including  the  long  voyage 
runs  to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  and  to  the 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States.  These,  the  last 
strongholds  of  the  saihng  ship,  have  been  triumphantly 
attacked. 

The  part  which  the  British  tramp  steamer  now  plays  in 
the  economy  of  the  world's  trade  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphasised. It  subserves  the  needs  of  the  whole  world. 
For  instance,  if  there  is  a  failure  of  the  harvest  in  one  part 
of  the  globe  you  may  rely  upon  it  that,  where  there 
happens  to  be  an  abundance,  there  you  will  find  the  tramp 
steamer  waiting  to  adjust  the  balance  of  the  world's 
supplies.  As  often  as  not  she  takes  out  a  cargo  of  coal, 
that  most  useful  of  all  British  exports,  and  the  freight 
she  thus  earns  on  the  outward  run  enables  her  to  carry 
home  a  cargo  of  wheat  at  a  freight  which  would  otherwise 
be  impossible.  The  aim  of  the  shipowner  is  obviously 
to  send  his  boats  where  tonnage  is  likely  to  be  in  request, 
and  where  a  paying  freight  is  obtainable.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  he  miscalculates.  Not  long  ago  a  large  quantity 
of  tramp  tonnage  was  sent  out  to  the  River  Plate.  For 
reasons   which   need   not   be   particularised   the   freight 
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market  there  went  all  to  pieces.  Many  owners  at  once 
sent  their  boats  away  in  ballast  to  Vladivostock,  on  the 
coast  of  Manchuria,  a  voyage  of  many  thousands  of  miles, 
there  to  load  soya  beans  for  Europe.  The  trade  in 
Manchurian  beans  had  suddenly  assumed  enormous 
proportions,  and  scores  of  British  tramps  were  able  to 
get  paying  cargoes,  which  went  a  long  way  to  retrieve 
their  losses. 

This  case  is  only  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the 
abiUty  of  the  tramp  steamer— so  especially  the  product 
of  British  shipping  enterprise — to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  It  represents  a  huge  ocean 
carrying-force  whose  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  man- 
kind, not  only  in  connection  with  the  normal  distribution 
of  the  world's  supplies,  but  in  deahng  with  new  and 
unexpected  developments  of  trade  which  frequently 
occur.  In  alluding  to  tramp  tonnage  in  this  connection 
one  is,  of  course,  referring  in  the  main  to  ships  of  a  high 
class,  of  constantly  increasing  size,  and  admirably 
equipped  for  the  splendid  if  rather  miscellaneous  duties 
in  which  they  engage.  The  term  "  tramp  "  may  seem 
somewhat  derogatory,  but  it  covers  thousands  of  vessels 
of  which  the  owners  may  well  be  proud. 

The  irregularity  of  the  tramp  steamer's  occupation 
is  in  one  sense  its  glory,  and  in  another  its  danger.  The 
liner  owners  have  been  quick  to  see  that  the  ocean  trade 
of  the  globe,  despite  its  fluctuations,  is  capable  of  a  great 
degree  of  regularisation.  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
recognised  that  while  you  cannot  determine  with  precision 
the  exact  amount  of  tonnage  which  will  be  required  at 
particular  ports  at  particular  seasons,  you  can  by  means 
of   fixed   services   assure   a   considerable   proportion   of 
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business,  and  gradually  direct  trade  into  more  settled 
channels.  The  result  is  that  fixed  services  are  in  many 
cases  given  to  ports  which  in  former  days  were  visited 
intermittently  by  tramp  steamers.  Arrangements  are 
made  whereby  much  of  the  available  cargo  which  would 
in  ordinary  circumstances  have  fallen  to  the  tramp  is 
carried  by  the  regular  hner,  which  in  turn  serves  as  a 
valuable  medium  for  the  regular  distribution  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Some  lines,  too,  have  what  are  known 
as  feeder  steamers — vessels  of  small  tonnage  which  call 
at  less  important  ports,  and  tranship  goods  into  the 
liners,  or  take  goods  from  them,  at  the  more  important 
centres.  There  are  trades  in  which  the  liners,  with  their 
fixed  services  and  their  active  local  agents,  are  steadily 
driving  out  the  tramp  from  its  recognised  position,  and 
forcing  it  to  seek  business  further  afield.  This  tendency 
is  probably  destined  to  increase  as  the  organisation  of  the 
hner  industry  makes  further  progress,  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  for  a  long  period  to  come  the  tramp  steamer 
will  fill  a  useful  and  essential  place  in  the  ocean  trade  of 
the  world. 

Of  the  recent  progress  of  the  passenger  steamer  there 
is  need  to  say  but  httle.  Everybody  is  famihar  with  the 
advance  in  the  size  and  speed  of  Atlantic  liners,  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  passage  to  five  days,  the  provision  of 
vessels  of  45,000  gross  tons,  and  the  promise  of  others 
of  50,000  tons.  The  North  Atlantic  has  always  been  the 
cockpit  in  which  the  battle  of  progress  has  been  fought 
out.  Here  the  rivalry  to-day  is  chiefly  between  the 
British  and  the  German  flags.  It  would  be  unfair  not  to 
acknowledge  the  signal  skill  and  enterprise  with  which  the 
Germans  have  entered  into  the  contest,  and  the  stimulus 
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which  their  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose  have  given 
to  the  very  best  of  the  British  hnes.  No  industry  is 
likely  to  keep  in  the  foreground  unless  it  has  the  inestim- 
able advantage  of  competition,  and  this  the  German  flag 
has  shown  itself  well  able  to  supply,  not  only  in  the 
Atlantic,  but  in  most  of  the  recognised  ocean  trades. 

To  the  increasing  size  of  ships  at  the  present  day, 
noticeable  all  over  the  world,  a  period  is  only  put  by  the 
accommodation   which   is   furnished  by   the  ports   and 
harbours  of  the  globe.     That  is  more  especially  the  case 
in  the  North  Atlantic  trade.     In  the  case  of  the  trade 
with  the  Far  East  and  much  of  that  with  Austraha  some 
Hmit  is  imposed  by  the  dimensions  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  dredging  and  widening  have  already  done  much. 
The  question  remains  why  are  ships  so  universally  built 
up  to  the  hmits  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
be  employed  ?     The  answer  is  that  size  means  economy, 
and,  therefore,  abihty  to  carry  at  cheaper  rates.     The 
chairman  of  the  Cunard  Company  lately  declared  that 
to  his  mind  the  truly  economic  ship  for  the  North  At- 
lantic is  the  combined  passenger  and  cargo  carrier  of 
50,000  tons.     That,  after  all,  must  be  the  aim  of  the  ship- 
owner— to  carry  on    the   most   economic   basis — and  it 
is  rapidly  becoming  apparent  that   if  this  aim  is  to  be 
realised  the  shipowner  must  receive  far  more  support 
from  the  port  authorities  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  deep 
channels  and  deep  water  docks  than  he  has  yet  obtained. 
In  so  far  as  the  port  authorities  fail  in  this  respect  they 
check  the  enterprise  of  the  shipowner  and  the  cheaper 
distribution  of  the  products  of  the  world. 

This  growth  in   the   average  size  of  ships   finds  its 
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corollary  in  the  growth  of  steamship  organisations,  more 
especially  those  which  own  the  principal  passenger  and 
cargo  lines.  Amalgamations  and  absorptions  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  bringing  in  some  cases,  practically  under 
one  man  control,  himdreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
shipping  and  millions  of  capital.  The  first  important 
step  in  this  direction  was  taken  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
North  Atlantic  Combine  was  formed  by  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Its  practical  result  has  been  to  bring  imder 
a  single  management  over  a  million  tons  of  steam  shipping, 
some  of  it  the  very  flower  of  the  world's  merchant  marine. 
Whatever  the  precise  motives  which  originally  prompted 
this  combination,  it  was  obviously  a  proceeding  that 
tended  to  the  more  efficient  distribution  and  use  of  a 
very  large  number  of  costly  and  high-class  vessels,  while 
it  may  be  assumed  that  a  great  saving  in  management 
and  office  expenses  has  been  rendered  possible. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  however,  that  if  this  com- 
bine was  ever  intended  to  get  absolute  control  of  North 
Atlantic  traffic  it  failed  in  the  attempt.  As  it  stands, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  application  to  a  number  of 
steamship  companies  of  the  principle  of  merger  by  a  dis- 
tinguished American  financier.  At  all  events,  the  case 
does  not  present  itself  as  that  of  an  absorption  whose 
object  is  to  get  rid  of  actual  or  prospective  competitors 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  buying  them  out  and  con- 
veniently strengthening  your  own  position.  That  is 
the  more  modern  form  of  progress. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise,  but  nowadays  we  see 
big  steamship  hues,  not  only  branching  out  in  new  direc- 
tions, but  more  especially  acquiring  a  controlling  interest 
in  their  immediate  competitors  in  their  principal  trades, 
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and  going  far  towards  obtaining  what  looks  to  be  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  not  only  of  coun- 
tries but  of  continents.  Indeed,  some  people  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  shipping  trade  of  the  whole  world 
will  presently  be  divided  among  themselves  by  a  number 
of  colossal  steamship  companies,  which  will  ruthlessly 
stamp  out  all  inconvenient  rivals. 

This  is  a  consummation  which  need  not  be  anticipated. 
It  may  be,  as  Lord  Furness  said  the  other  day,  that  the 
battles  of  the  future  will  be  the  battles  of  the  giants. 
But  there  are  various  elements  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. There  is,  for  instance,  the  element  of  inter- 
national competition.  However  great  the  future  aggre- 
gations of  the  capital  which  controls  British  shipping, 
it  wiU  always  be  subject,  for  example,  to  the  ambitions 
of  the  German  mercantile  marine,  at  the  back  of  which 
stand  certain  master  minds. 

To  test  this  let  us  look  at  the  state  of  things  in  the  North 
Atlantic  trade.  Here  you  had  an  agreement  in  respect 
of  passenger  traffic  which  covered  British  and  Continental 
lines.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  ruinous  rate  war.  One 
feature  of  the  agreement  was  the  pooling  of  third-class 
or  emigrant  traffic.  This  agreement  comes  up  for  re- 
newal, and  the  result  is  the  gravest  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  an  understanding.  Postponement  after  postpone- 
ment has  taken  place.  The  simple  fact  is  that  since  the 
agreement  was  made  the  destination  of  emigrant  traffic 
has  largely  changed.  The  stream  runs  less  strongly 
towards  the  United  States,  and  in  far  greater  volume 
towards  Canada.  The  British  companies  naturally  say 
that  their  proportionate  share  of  the  steerage  pool  must 
be  increased,  since  they  carry  a  larger  share  of  steerage 
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passengers.  The  Continental  companies  apparently  do 
not  deny  the  facts,  but  they  hesitate  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  British  lines  to  the  full  extent  demanded. 

Now  comes  a  new  factor  in  the  situation.  The  United 
States  authorities  allege  that  this  steerage  pool  is  in 
violation  of  American  law,  and  are  seeking  to  have  it 
formally  declared  illegal.  As  most  of  the  companies 
concerned  are  other  than  American,  they  naturally  take 
the  view  that  the  proposed  prosecution  is  ultra  vires. 
The  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  influences  which  are  at 
work  to  check  the  operations  of  shipping  combines. 
Another  example  may  be  given.  The  Union  Government 
of  South  Africa  has  passed  a  Bill,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  prevent  it  from  giving  a  mail  contract  to  any  steam- 
ship company  which  employs  the  rebate  system.  A 
rebate,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  deferred  allowance  paid 
to  a  merchant  who  ships  his  goods  only  by  steamers 
which  belong  to  the  steamship  conference  or  "  ring  " 
in  a  particular  trade.  If  the  merchant  ships  a  single  ton 
of  goods  by  what  are  called  outside  vessels  he  forfeits 
the  rebate  which  has  been  placed  to  his  credit. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  rebate  system  seems  to  savour 
of  coercion.  In  reahty  it  is  a  mutual  bargain.  The 
conference,  or  "  ring,"  says  :  "If  you  and  others  will 
ship  your  goods  by  our  steamers,  we  will  undertake  to 
give  you  sailings  at  fixed  dates,  whether  the  steamers  are 
full  or  not ;  rates  shall  be  the  same  to  the  big  man  as  to 
the  small  one,  and  they  shall  be  fixed  so  as  to  enable  you  in 
security  to  make  forward  contracts."  Obviously  there  are 
advantages  in  an  arrangement  of  this  kind.  It  enables 
business  to  proceed  upon  a  definite  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  certainly  rules  out  a  certain  measure  of  competition. 
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But  the  position  of  the  shipowner  is  at  least  deserving 
of  recognition.  He  says  :  "  I  am  placing  in  a  particular 
trade  a  number  of  costly  steamers,  which  can  be  run  only 
at  heavy  expense.  I  am  naturally  desirous  of  assuring 
a  regular  supply  of  freight  for  my  steamers,  and  to  do 
that  I  must  try  to  eliminate  the  competition  of  vessels 
which  will  simply  come  into  the  business  when  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  profitable  cargo  occasionally  presents  itself." 
Such  shipowner  not  only  closely  adheres  to  the  confer- 
ence or  "  ring  "  of  which  he  is  a  member  but  is  usually 
prepared  to  fight  hard  against  the  admission  of  other 
steamship  Unes  into  the  conference.  You  can,  of  course, 
have  a  steamship  conference  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  rebates,  for  there  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  trades 
to  which  it  is  deemed  inapplicable. 

Tramp  steamship  owners  have,  it  may  be  noted,  no 
organisation  equivalent  to  the  conference  or  "  ring." 
The  irregular  character  of  their  business  makes  it  im- 
possible. The  aim  of  the  tramp  owner  is  less  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  minimum  freights  than  to  obtain 
through  the  medium  of  his  associations  improved  con- 
ditions of  charter,  and  the  abolition  of  customs  and  charges 
which  militate  against  the  profitable  conduct  of  his  opera- 
tions, whether  by  increasing  his  expenses  or  delaying  his 
ships.  "  Despatch  "  is  what  he  particularly  demands. 
The  impossibihty  of  a  "  ring  "  may  be  accounted  a  dis- 
advantage, which  the  tramp  owner  sometimes  feebly 
attempts  to  offset  by  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements 
with  others  that  they  will  not  accept  charters  below  an 
agreed  figure. 

In  Australia  legislation  has  been  passed  which  has  done 
away  with  rebates  in  the  case  of  local  shipping  trade,  and 
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there  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  there  to  regulate 
freight  arrangements  in  the  case  of  oversea  voyages, 
if  it  were  possible.  There  has  been  some  muffled  talk 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  need  of  State-owned  steam- 
ship lines,  and  a  similar  idea  has  been  ventilated  in  South 
Africa.  But  State-owned  steam  shipping  on  more  than 
a  cross-channel  scale  has  yet  seriously  to  develop.  It  is 
a  threat  held  over  the  heads  of  the  steamship  lines  to 
which  it  may  be  assumed  they  attach  no  great  importance. 
It  represents,  aU  the  same,  a  possible  weapon  kept  in 
reserve  against  unchecked  domination. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  some  of  the  complaints 
made  against  certain  of  the  steamship  lines  may  be  due 
to  misapprehension  of  facts.  Because  one  country  is 
twice  as  far  from  Great  Britain  as  another,  it  does  not 
foUow  that  freights  to  and  from  the  nearer  country 
should  only  be  half  the  figure  of  those  to  and  from  the 
more  distant  country.  For  one  thing,  from  the  more 
distant  coimtry  there  may  be  the  absolute  certainty  of 
return  cargoes.  From  the  nearer  country  there  may  be 
little  or  no  return  cargo.  Such  influences  cannot  be  left 
out  of  account. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  passenger  and  cargo  liners  are  necessarily  built 
with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  their  special  trades. 
The  distance  to  be  steamed,  the  amount  of  coal  required, 
the  depth  of  water  to  which  the  ship  will  be  restricted — 
these  are  points  which  must  needs  be  borne  in  mind  in 
designing  the  vessel.  The  number  of  passengers  to  be 
carried  may  be  small  or  large.  The  character  of  the  trade 
may  require  the  vessel  to  be  fitted  with  a  large  amomit  of 
refrigerated  space,  as  in  the  case  of  vessels  bringing  meat 
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and  other  perishable  products  from  Austraha,  New 
Zealand,  and  Argentine  ports.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
will,  of  course,  be  required  if  the  steamer  is  likely  to  carry 
little  but  general  cargo. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to 
build  ships  for  special  trades.  The  development  of  the 
world's  oil-fields  has  added  enormously  to  the  number  of 
vessels  afloat  which  carry  oil  in  bulk.  This  business, 
by  the  way,  has  only  just  recovered  from  a  period  of 
considerable  depression.  It  seems  somehow  the  fate  of 
the  shipping  industry  to  be  either  extremely  flourishing 
or  extremely  despondent.  Again,  a  large  number  of 
steamers  have  been  constructed  of  late  especially  for  the 
fruit  trade.  Then  we  have  of  recent  years  seen  the 
introduction  of  turret,  trimk,  and  other  types  of  cargo 
steamers  whose  aim  in  the  main  may  be  described  as  to 
give  clear  and  unobstructed  holds,  and  present  the  most 
efficient  and  rapid  facilities  for  loading  or  discharging. 
These  big  bulk  carriers  are  a  factor  of  ever-increasing 
importance  in  cheap  ocean  carriage.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  a  ship  represents  so  much  invested  capital.  The 
obvious  aim  is  to  keep  her  moving  and  earning  money. 
Therefore  the  shorter  her  stay  in  port,  whether  to  load 
or  discharge,  the  better  for  her  owners.  Nothing  has 
been  more  remarkable  of  late  years  than  the  steady 
advances  in  the  cargo-handling  appliances  of  ships,  and 
the  comparative  independence  of  cranage  facilities  in 
the  ports  they  visit. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  indebtedness  under 
which  British  shipping  lies  to  the  shipbuilder.  In  the 
last-mentioned  term  one  must,  of  course,  include  the 
marine  engineer,  who  has  done  so  much  to  assist  in  the 
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development  of  the  British  steamship,  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  her  propelling  power.  Great  things 
were  achieved  in  the  days  of  the  compound  engine,  but 
stiU  greater  were  destined  to  follow  as  the  triple-expansion 
engine,  to  be  followed  by  the  quadruple-expansion,  came 
into  vogue.  Then,  chiefly  through  the  ingenuity  of 
British  marine  engineers,  we  have  seen  the  principle  of  tur- 
bine propulsion  successfully  applied  to  the  largest  vessels 
afloat.  The  Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania,  until  yester- 
day the  biggest  liners  ever  built,  steam  their  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  knots  with  the  aid  of  turbine  engines 
only.  The  Olympic,  of  45,000  tons,  one  of  the  largest 
vessels  ever  constructed,  is  driven  in  the  main  by  quad- 
ruple expansion  engines  of  the  balanced  type,  but  these 
are  combined  with  a  low-pressure  turbine — a  plan  which 
has  undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  economy.  But  the 
Olympic's  speed  is  three  or  four  knots  less  than  that  of 
the  Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania.  In  general  we  may 
infer  that  the  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  knots  of  these 
Cunarders  represent  a  speed  power  which  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  rival,  unless,  of  course,  some  extraor- 
dinary discovery  is  hit  upon.  Indeed,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  for  the  Atlantic  passenger  liner  of  the 
future  a  working  speed  of  somewhere  about  twenty-two 
knots  will  be  considered  to  suffice,  because  it  is  relatively 
economical,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  adequate  to  secure 
a  rapid  voyage.  The  size  and  excellence  of  the  accom- 
modation provided  on  the  modern  Atlantic  liner  must 
also  be  reckoned.  Things  are  very  different  as  compared 
with  the  days  when  people  went  to  sea  with  a  knowledge 
that  they  would  be  certain  to  experience  the  maximum 
of  discomfort,  and  when  they  naturally  prayed — usually 
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quite  unavailingly — that  the  voyage  might  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  high  speed  has  not  only 
to  be  paid  for,  but  paid  for  at  an  ever-increasing  ratio  of 
expense.  An  additional  speed  of  one  or  two  knots  adds 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  fuel  consumption  as 
well  as  to  the  space  and  weight  of  the  machinery.  An 
increase  under  this  head  naturally  deprives  the  vessel 
of  space  which  she  might  profitably  turn  to  account  for 
cargo  purposes.  A  general  conclusion  to  draw  is  that  it 
pays  to  carry  passengers  at  high  speed  because  they  give 
an  equivalent  foi  it,  but  that  there  is  a  sharp  hmit  to  the 
speed  at  which  it  is  economically  possible  to  carry  passen- 
gers at  the  fares  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay. 

For  very  obvious  reasons  it  does  not  pay  for  cargo 
boats  to  run  at  high  speed.  A  steady  ten  to  twelve  knots 
is,  as  already  mentioned,  about  the  average  ability  of 
the  tramp  steamer.  Away  from  the  North  Atlantic  the 
average  mail  steamer  is  content  to  do  her  fifteen  to  six- 
teen knots.  Here,  of  course,  a  consideration  is  the  long 
distances  which  often  have  to  be  run  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  replenishing  the  coal  bunkers.  The  average 
speed  of  hners  is  certainly  on  the  up-grade,  but  there  is 
at  the  moment  no  tendency  towards  unduly  high  speeds, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  definite  relationship  between 
increased  size  and  increased  speed. 

One  is  tempted  briefly  to  touch  upon  the  laws  which 
govern  British  shipping.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  the 
authority  entrusted  with  their  administration,  and  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency  is  demanded.  A  result  of 
this  has  been  the  increasing  safety  of  life  and  property. 
Much  of  the  improvement  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  put 
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dowTi  to  the  change  from  sail  to  steam,  as  well  as  to  the 
credit  of  the  shipowner  and  shipbuilder.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Great  Britain,  as  the  possessor  of  the  largest 
merchant  fleet,  has  never  been  influenced  in  her  shipping 
legislation  by  the  less  stringent  regulations  of  her  com- 
petitors. For  instance,  until  lately,  while  it  was  illegal 
for  a  British  ship  to  enter  or  leave  a  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  her  compulsory  loadline  submerged,  it 
was  practically  open  to  a  foreign  ship  to  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  ports  loaded  as  she  pleased.  A  British 
steamer  could  be  acquired  by  foreigners,  and  at  once 
compete  in  British  ports  on  unfair  terms  with  the  vessels 
under  the  flag  to  which  she  once  belonged.  It  was  only 
by  the  Act  of  1906  that  this  irregularity  was  got  rid  of. 
It  was  not,  you  will  observe,  a  protective  measure,  but 
one  which  secured  equality  of  treatment.  The  result 
happily  has  been  that  the  leading  European  nations  have 
themselves  adopted  a  loadline,  and  that  international 
agreement  has  largely  been  arrived  at  upon  the  subject. 
The  more  international  agreement  there  can  be  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  sea  the  better  it  wiU  clearly  be  for  the 
shipping  industry  of  every  nation. 

It  may  be  noted  that  British  ships  have  no  exclusive 
fields  of  operation  reserved  to  them  by  law.  A  foreign 
ship  is  at  liberty  to  trade  between  any  two  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  many  foreign 
countries  reserve  their  coasting  trade  to  their  own  flag. 
For  instance,  only  American  ships  can  carry  goods  or 
passengers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance 
of  many  thousands  of  miles  round  Cape  Horn.  The 
same  restriction  will  apply  when  the  Panama  Canal  is 
opened — an  event  which  bids  fair  to  give  an  impetus  to 
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the  steamship  trade  of  the  world  second  only  to  that 
which  followed  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  nation  which  has  constructed  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  nation  whose  merchant  fleet  is  not 
in  a  position  to  take  much  advantage  of  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  international  commerce.  How  far  this  is  the 
result  of  the  special  attractions  of  a  reserved  field  of 
operations  in  the  domestic  shipping  trade  need  not  be 
inquired  into.  Yet  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
extremely  capable  shipbuilders  of  the  United  States  are 
found  building  warships  and  coasting  vessels  only,  and 
that  the  Americans  are  apparently  content  to  allow  90 
per  cent,  of  their  huge  foreign  trade  to  be  carried  in  ships 
under  other  flags. 

One  can  hardly  close  without  allusion  to  the  vast 
change  which  is  possibly  coming  over  the  world's  ship- 
ping in  the  near  future.  The  introduction  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels  of  fairly 
large  size  is  promised  us.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
a  motor-driven  ship  ?  She  will  save  much  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  boilers  and  machinery.  The  space 
and  weight  thus  saved  will  enable  her  to  carry  more 
cargo.  She  will  save  some  of  the  space  necessarily  occu- 
pied by  her  coal  bunkers.  She  will  be  able  to  receive 
her  fuel  through  a  pipe,  and  thus  avoid  all  the  incon- 
venience and  delay  of  coaling.  She  will  be  able  greatly 
to  reduce  her  engine-room  staff,  and  to  dispense  with  her 
firemen  and  trimmers.  If  the  oil-driven  ship  can  effect 
economies  to  this  extent  she  will  revolutionise  ship- 
ping, inasmuch  as  she  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
steam-driven  cargo-carrier  to  compete  with  her. 

We  must  wait  to  see  whether  the  experiments  now  in 
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progress  realise  all  that  is  expected  of  them.  If  they  do, 
we  may  witness  the  scrapping  of  many  steamships  of 
moderate  tonnage,  and  there  will  be  great  reductions  in 
freights,  with  the  result  of  further  vast  developments  of 
the  world's  trade,  bringing  indirect  advantages  to  all 
mankind. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  benefits  which  British 
shipping,  in  the  period  during  which  other  nations  were 
less  ahve  to  the  importance  of  a  merchant  fleet,  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  world  by  its  unflagging  enterprise.  The 
effect  has  ever  been  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation, 
whether  of  commodities  or  of  individuals  ;  to  bring  the 
countries  of  the  globe  nearer  together  by  means  of  swifter 
communication  ;  to  assure  such  a  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  that  the  surplus  of  one  land  shall  be 
the  sure  redress  of  the  famine  of  another.  This  great 
industry  of  shipping  is  subjected  to  so  many  risks  and 
fluctuations  in  one  form  or  another  that  in  many  quarters 
it  is  regarded  as  a  highly  speculative  business.  In  a  sense, 
perhaps,  this  is  inevitable,  but  is  not  that  the  very  hall- 
mark of  the  progressive  spirit  ?  There  is  happily  no  sign 
that  either  the  British  shipbuilder  or  the  British  ship- 
owner, in  the  keen  contest  which  Hes  before  him,  will 
abandon  his  efforts  to  retain  the  foremost  position. 
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I  FEEL  sure  that  you  will  prefer  me  to  spend  the  limited 
time  at  our  disposal  in  dealing  with  the  more  practical 
and  commercial  side  of  Insurance,  rather  than  the 
abstruse  and  technical  problems  which  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  highly-trained  mathematical  experts  whom 
we  call  Actuaries.  I  shall,  therefore,  dwell  rather  on 
British  methods  of  developing  our  business,  which  differ 
in  many  respects  from  those  employed  on  the  Continent, 
and  on  the  present  difficulties  which  confront  our  progress 
than  on  questions  of  rates  and  methods  of  valuation. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  are  common  to  all  countries, 
others  arise  out  of  our  special  local  conditions. 

I  may  begin  by  saying  that  the  glorious  position  which 
has  been  attained  by  British  offices  throughout  the 
civihsed  world  is  due  to  sound  finance,  great  enterprise, 
careful  selection  of  risks,  and  a  rivalry  between  the 
various  competing  companies  which  rarely  degenerates 
into  private  hostihty,  and  never  of  late  years  into  pubhc 
wranghng.  Above  all,  we  claim  that  we  are  supreme  in 
the  prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  losses.  All  these 
considerations  should  make  for  ease  in  the  procuration 
of  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  difficult  than 
ever,  and  I  would  ask  your  indulgence  whilst  I  explain 
what  I  beheve  to  be  the  cause,  for  I  am  sure  that  our 
struggles  will  interest  you  on  the  Continent  as  much  as 
they  interest  us  in  England. 

Needless  to  say  the  chief  difficulty  is  concerned  with 
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our  method  of  Agency  Development.  For  years  and  years 
the  British  companies,  working  each  for  itself,  have  been 
occupied  in  covering  the  United  Kingdom  with  networks 
of  agencies.  There  are  in  Great  Britain  approximately 
150  companies  transacting  various  kinds  of  insurance. 
The  result  of  their  activities  is  that  to-day  practically 
every  inhabitant  of  these  Islands,  who  wishes  to  be  an 
Insurance  Agent,  becomes  one,  and  his  agency  work 
too  frequently  is  limited  to  taking  commission  by  way  of 
discount  on  his  own  premiums.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  possession  of  an  agency  of  an  old-established  Insurance 
Company  carried  with  it  some  sense  of  trust  and  even 
social  status.  That  time  has  gone,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  will  never  return.  It  is  true  that  an  Institute  of  Insur- 
ance Brokers  and  Agents  has  been  formed  to  protect  the 
commission  agent's  interests,  but  it  cannot  force  the 
companies  into  line,  nor  can  it  prevent,  by  ordinary  means, 
the  greatest  grievance  of  the  professional  agent — the 
man  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  pushing  the  business — 
namely,  the  appointment  of  the  would-be  assurer  as  agent, 
in  order  that  he  may  take  commission  on  his  own  assurance. 
Of  late  the  Institute  has  discussed  the  introduction  of 
a  law  compelling  every  person  receiving  commission  from 
the  insurance  companies  to  take  out  a  patent  from  the 
State,  or,  as  these  permits  are  more  usually  called  in  Great 
Britain,  a  licence  to  practise,  and  such  a  licence  would 
require  a  heavy  annual  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  State.  A 
licence  to  practise  is  already  required  by  members  of 
certain  professions,  such  for  instance  as  solicitors  and 
auctioneers,  restaurant  keepers  and  tobacconists.  The 
new  Institute  wishes  the  principle  to  be  extended  to 
include  aU  persons  engaged  in  the  procuration  of  insurance 
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business.  That,  in  my  view,  is  far  from  being  possible 
at  present,  but  not  in  itself  undesirable. 

I  should  tell  you  first  that  every  insurance  company  in 
Great  Britain  starts  its  organisation  with  paid  officers, 
usually  termed  superintendents  or  inspectors  of  agents, 
whose  sole  business  is — or  should  be — to  assist  existing 
agents  in  obtaining  or  closing  new  business,  and  to  widen 
the  connection  of  their  companies  by  appointing  new 
representatives.  As  there  are  no  fewer  than  150  com- 
panies insuring  various  kinds  of  risks  and  more  than 
40,000,000  people  in  England  and  Scotland,  there  are 
a  surprising  number  of  officials  of  this  rank.  But  they 
are  working  to-day  in  a  vicious  circle.  Head  office 
pressure  forces  them  to  hustle  for  business  over  their 
ground.  If  the  old  agents  fail  them,  they  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  inducing  new  men  to  become  agents. 
These  new  agents  find  the  districts  already  so  fully  staffed 
by  people  who  call  themselves  agents  that  even  the 
keenest  of  them  are  apt  to  despair  of  introducing  more 
policies  than  those  they  need  themselves.  So  they  keep 
the  commission  on  these  pohcies  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  the  bond  fide  agent  of  the  old  type  and  the 
business,  as  a  whole,  is  not  extended.  The  old  agent  in 
his  turn  sees  that  the  new  method  deprives  him  of  legiti- 
mate remuneration  and  becomes  less  interested  and 
useful  than  ever.  Thus  the  inspector  and  his  company 
are  no  better  off  than  they  were  at  first,  and  a  good  deal 
of  money  has  been  wasted. 

You  will  naturally  ask  from  what  class  of  men  are  the 
so-called  agents  selected  ?  The  answer  is  all  classes, 
but  more  particularly  solicitors,  bank  managers,  account- 
ants, auctioneers,  and  estate  agents,  as  such  people  are 
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found  to  have  a  special  influence  in  securing  business 
from  those  who  do  business  with  them.  Amongst 
tradespeople,  as  we  in  this  country  term  those  engaged 
in  the  retail  sale  of  goods,  it  is  found  that  chemists 
[pharmaciens]  and  ironmongers  very  often  prove  excel- 
lent agents.  In  Accident  Assurance  it  is  found,  as  would 
be  expected,  that  persons  who  sell  the  apparatus  of 
sports  are  excellent  introducers  of  accident  policies, 
and,  of  course,  motor-car  vendors  are  good  intermediaries 
for  motor-car  assurance  in  all  its  branches,  and,  naturally, 
a  maker  and  fitter  of  plate  glass  windows  will  do  all  he 
can  to  induce  his  customers  to  insure  their  plate-glass. 

I  dwell  on  this  question  of  agency  organisation  because 
my  experience  of  Continental  business  shows  me  that, 
up  to  now,  few  Continental  insurance  companies  have 
adopted  the  system  of  securing  as  agents  persons  whose 
time  is  mostly  occupied  in  other  pursuits  and  who  can 
give  to  assurance  only  such  time  as  remains  when  the 
ordinary  labours  of  the  day  are  done.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  for  many  years  to  come  foreign  companies  transacting 
business  in  their  own  countries  might  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  regular  organisation  of  agencies  on  the  British 
plan,  so  that  no  town  or  village  of  any  importance  should 
be  left  without  a  representative  part-time  agent  acting 
under  agency  assistants  or  inspectors.  No  doubt  in 
time  the  position  which  exists  in  this  country — a  kind  of 
stale  mate — would  exist  in  all  countries  adopting  this 
same  method.  But  as  there  are  fewer  companies  in 
any  European  country  than  in  Great  Britain  it  would  be 
many  years  before  the  saturation  Umit  could  be  reached, 
and  in  the  meantime  enormous  business  could  be  done. 
We  found,  before  competition  became  so  keen,  that  the 
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insuring  public — naturally  suspicious — preferred,  as  a  rule, 
to  insure  with  a  company  whose  agent  was  a  responsible 
local  magnate.  His  word  carried  greater  conviction 
than  that  of  an  agent  of  less  repute,  who  suffered  even  if 
his  was  a  better  company.  The  relative  merits  of  two 
companies  had  thus  little  to  do  with  the  result  of  com- 
petition between  them,  although  of  late,  thanks  to  the 
greater  attention  devoted  to  insurance  matters  by  the 
daily  journals,  anxious  to  increase  their  advertising  con- 
nection, a  good  deal  of  the  advice  which  used  to  be  taken 
from  the  local  magnate  is  now  taken  from  those  journal- 
ists whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  designate  insurance  editors. 
Few  of  them  know  much  about  the  business,  and  those 
who  fill  their  columns  with  comparative  results  based  on 
past  profits  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  all  who  have  to 
practise  insurance  for  a  living.  All  of  you  gentlemen  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  can  be  no  more  misleading 
method  of  estimating  the  future  than  relying  solely  on  the 
basis  of  past  results. 

Well,  that  is,  on  the  whole,  the  agency  position  in 
England  to-day.  In  your  countries  the  assurance 
companies  groan  under  the  power  of  the  professional 
courtier  d'assurance,  by  whatever  name  you  call  him, 
and  the  energies  of  their  directors  are  absorbed  in  schemes 
for  getting  rid  of  him.  In  this  country  we  suffer  from 
the  saturation  of  the  soil  by  the  multiplication  of  amateur 
agents,  and  the  tendency  is  towards  amalgamations  as 
the  best  and  practically  sole  means  of  diminishing  com- 
petition and  reducing  expenses.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  principles  of  assurance  agency  extension  are 
not  limited  to  our  particular  business,  but  apply  to  almost 
any  sale  of  goods  in  detail.     Many  other  businesses  are 
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suffering  loss  of  profit  from  parallel  causes  arising  from 
parallel  effects.  Too  many  agents  are  occupied  pushing 
the  same  article,  and,  in  commerce  as  in  assurance, 
amalgamations  are  more  frequent  than  they  were. 

I  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  insurance  is  passing 
through  a  crisis  arising  largely  out  of  the  difficulties  and 
expense  involved  in  the  agency  methods  and  organisa- 
tion. Amalgamation  is  the  only  suggested  remedy.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  counsel  of  despair,  but  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  we  have  seen  Life  offices  absorb  each 
other,  Fire  offices  absorb  Life,  Accident,  and  Marine 
insurance  companies,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  many  new 
offices  which  were  estabhshed  to  deal  with  the  surplus 
risks  created  by  these  absorptions,  and  consequent  limita- 
tions of  the  area  of  reassurance,  have  abandoned  their 
original  object  and  extended  business  on  their  own  account, 
but  not,  I  am  afraid,  with  any  great  measure  of  success. 
Their  managers  have  been  too  eager  to  collect  premiums 
and  have  neglected  sound  first  principles.  The  net 
result  is  that  insurance  business  tends  more  and  more 
to  centre  itself  in  the  huge  amalgamated  offices,  whilst 
many  companies  of  repute  who  have  hitherto  confined 
their  attention  to  special  branches,  such  as  life  or 
accident,  are  being  forced  by  necessity  to  consider  the 
alternatives  of  amalgamation  and  consequent  extinction, 
or  voluntary  extension  to  the  whole  field,  an  extension 
for  which  they  are  already  qualified  if  their  agency 
organisation  is  in  order  and  in  hand.  It  is  elementary  to 
say  that  these  amalgamations,  followed  by  competition 
from  new  companies,  are  rather  a  symptom  of  unrest 
in  the  body  politic  than  its  cause.  The  trouble,  of  course, 
lies  deeper,  and  it  is  working  itself  out  by  the  usual 
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British  method  of  "  trial  and  error,"  which  is  more  com- 
monly called  "  muddling  through."  As  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  the  Briton  mistrusts  scientific  investigation 
and  preconceived  plans  and  ideas. 

We  may  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  these  acute 
commercial  difficulties  of  over-competition  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  actual  work  being  done  in  the  various  branches 
into  which  assurance  naturally  falls.  First  and  foremost 
in  this  respect  we  must  place  fire  insurance.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  marine  insurance,  fire  insurance 
ranks  first  in  pubUc  esteem,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  easy  to  procure.  No  one  but  an  idiot  would 
dream  of  leaving  his  combustible  property  unprotected 
by  a  fire  pohcy.  Yet  fire  companies  look  upon  fires  of 
household  furniture  or  private  houses  as  a  risk  so  negli- 
gible that  they  only  demand  a  premium  of  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  cent,  to  protect  the  assured.  In  other  words, 
they  lay  1,000  to  1,  or  even  more,  against  a  fire  ever 
taking  place.  Yet  everyone  insures  against  loss  by  fire, 
practically  without  persuasion,  whereas  it  takes  aU  the 
resources  of  the  most  capable  and  practised  inspectors 
and  agents  to  persuade  a  man  to  insure  his  hfe,  although, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  individual  fire  is  improbable,  whilst 
death  is  certain.  We  may  return  to  that  point  later.  In 
the  meantime  let  us  consider  the  fire  insurance  figures. 
In  the  year  1910  the  twenty-one  companies  constituting 
the  Tariff  Combination  received  in  premiums  no  less  a 
sum  than  ;f25,270,796,  £603,383  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  surplus  of  premiums  over  claims 
and  expenses  amounted  to  £4,091,733.  They  paid 
£2,357,984  in  dividends  to  shareholders  and  their  reserve 
funds  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £35,980,235 
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on  which  the  net  interest  receipts  amounted  to  ;£1, 658,828. 
It  will  be  noticed,  therefore,  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  dividends  paid  were  derived  from  the  interest  on 
invested  funds,  the  remaining  proportion  being  taken 
from  the  profits  of  the  year.  Of  course  the  maintenance 
of  dividends  on  this  scale  is  by  no  means  guaranteed, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  rely  on  the  interest  earned  by 
reserve  funds  to  pay  the  dividend  to  shareholders  and  to 
continue  to  add  trading  profits  to  reserve.  This  practice 
explains  how  the  British  offices  were  able  to  meet  without 
perceptible  shock  the  sudden  loss  of  £14,000,000,  caused 
to  them  by  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  whilst  many 
companies  of  other  nations  either  repudiated  entirely, 
or  left  the  poUcyholders  to  secure  what  they  could  from 
the  deposits  left  in  the  United  States.  It  also  explains 
why  the  companies,  weakened  by  San  Francisco,  were 
able  to  meet  the  catastrophe  in  Jamaica,  which  followed 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  any  special 
appeal  to  their  shareholders.  To-day  their  financial 
position  is  better  than  it  was  before  these  shocks  because, 
just  as  the  great  fire  of  Chicago  and  the  claims  settlement 
arising  therefrom  put  the  reputation  of  British  fire  offices 
on  a  firm  pedestal  in  the  United  States,  so  the  settlement 
of  San  Francisco  confirmed  that  experience  and  created 
a  renewed  trust  in  British  methods  in  that  great  country. 
The  result  has  been  a  steady  inflow  of  premium  income, 
on  a  higher  percentage  of  rating,  and  a  considerable 
elimination  of  wild  cat  competiton  in  the  United  States, 
which  can  only  lead  to  enhanced  future  profit  as  long  as 
the  Tariff  agreement  holds  good. 

Turning  from  this  satisfactory  side  of  affairs,  I  think 
it  is  offset  by  the  belligerent  action  of  the  fire  insurance 
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companies  themselves  in  entering  the  field  of  marine, 
accident,  and  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  which 
has  placed  them  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
existing  accident  insurance  companies  and  even  life 
assurance  companies  with  a  view  of  stifling  competition. 
This  move  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  a  renewal  of 
closer  competition  by  the  formation,  as  I  have  said,  of 
new  companies  outside  the  Tariff,  and  the  addition  of 
fire  insurance  operations  to  the  scope  of  many  life 
offices,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Gresham,  the  Star,  the 
London  and  Lancashire,  all  names  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  Provident  Clerks,  which  has  an 
excellent  connection  amongst  the  smaller  middle  class 
insurers  in  this  country.  These  offices  have  complete 
existing  agency  organisations  which  will  secure  to  them 
a  large  proportion  of  the  best  class  of  business,  and 
they  will  be  well  advised  if  for  some  years  to  come 
they  fix  their  attention  on  this  class  alone.  Magnitude 
of  premium  receipts  is  no  criterion  of  profit-earning 
capacity.  It  is  quite  easy  to  pile  up  premium,  more 
difficult  to  avoid  excessive  loss.  For  premiums  are  easily 
taken  when  rates  are  reduced  or  cut  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  precaution  in  inspecting  risks.  The  losses,  how- 
ever, in  these  cases  are  ruinous.  The  main  feature  in 
the  story  of  fire  assurance  for  1910  is  the  number  of 
small  offices  which  either  came  to  complete  grief,  or  to 
reconstruction,  on  account  of  reckless  trading  of  this 
kind. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  fire  insurance 
rates  with  the  mathematical  precision  with  which  life 
assurance  rates  are  computed. 

In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  T.  E.  Young  has  pointed  out 
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in  his  treatise  on  assurance,  the  moral  hazard  is  predomi- 
nant in  fire  insurance.  The  man  who  has  not  courage 
to  commit  suicide  when  all  is  lost  does  not  therefore 
scruple  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  his  house  when  trade  is 
bad,  if  bankruptcy  can  be  thus  avoided  or  postponed. 
Nor  does  the  risk  from  the  fire  insurance  point  of  view 
necessarily  end  at  the  building  or  property  ignited  by  the 
incendiary  in  the  first  place.  Fire  is  apt  to  spread,  and 
the  innocent  in  such  cases  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Two 
or  three  of  the  biggest  fires  of  recent  years  were  undoubt- 
edly incendiary  in  origin,  beginning,  as  they  did,  on  the 
premises  of  quite  small  people  in  financial  difficulties  and 
spreading  with  lightning  rapidity,  until  great  damage 
was  done  to  many  perfectly  solvent  innocent  people, 
not  only  by  the  immediate  loss  of  stock  but  also  by  the 
consequential  raising  of  insurance  rates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods concerned.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
a  person  anxious  to  assure  against  fire  that  his  proposal 
is  not  considered  on  its  own  merits,  but  as  part  of  the 
whole  risk  in  the  neighbourhood  where  his  property  is 
situated.  Thus  an  office  building  of  ordinary  type 
situated  next  to  a  printer's  and  stationer's  factory  has 
to  pay  a  rate  approaching  that  paid  by  the  stationer, 
whose  risk  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  an  office 
building.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  London 
each  company  has  maps  on  the  largest  scale,  marking 
on  each  square  the  houses  whose  structure  or  contents 
are  insured  by  them.  It  is  thus  possible  at  a  glance  to 
see  how  much  is  at  risk  in  any  particular  district  or  area, 
and,  when  the  point  of  saturation  is  reached — the  maximum 
loss  the  company  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  event  of  a 
catastrophic  fire   consuming  the   whole  area — then    the 
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company  declares  itself  full  and  limits  its  risk  to  the 
maximum  already  engaged.  People  in  the  area  who  are 
not  assured  must  very  often  do  without  it  if  all  British 
companies  are  full.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  avoiding 
catastrophic  fire,  the  companies  try  to  avoid,  or  rate  up 
to  prohibitive  terms,  such  classes  of  risks  as  have  proved 
imremunerative  in  the  past.  In  this  direction  there  is 
a  special  prejudice  against  furriers,  cheap  tailors,  cleaners 
using  petrol,  and  nondescript  traders  of  Hebrew  origin, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  of  these  persons  to  effect 
fire  policies  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crime  of 
setting  fire  to  insured  premises  is  not  uncommon  either 
here  or  in  the  United  States,  and  nothing  is  so  difficult 
to  prove  if  the  fire  comes  off  successfully.  If  the  premises 
are  only  half  consumed  traces  of  the  effort  to  burn  them 
down  are  often  discovered.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  the  Tariff  Fire  Insurance  com- 
panies maintain  in  London  at  their  own  expense  a  special 
force  of  their  own  for  assisting  the  public  authorities  at 
fires,  and  particularly  for  minimising  their  loss  by  saving 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  property  in  the  burning 
building.  This  force  is  one  of  great  efficiency,  and  is 
known  as  the  London  Salvage  Corps.  In  London  also 
the  companies  contribute  to  the  London  Fire  Brigade  2s. 
per  £1,000  at  risk  per  annum,  and  this  contribution  now 
amounts  to  £45,000  yearly,  representing  a  value  of  in- 
sured property  in  the  county  of  London  of  £900,000,000. 
The  London  Salvage  Corps  is,  as  I  have  said,  maintained 
by  an  institution  known  as  the  Fire  Offices  Committee, 
or,  more  shortly,  as  the  Tariff.  You  will  hear  so  much  of 
the  Tariff  if  you  discuss  fire  assurance  business  in  this 
country  that  a  brief  account  of  its  operations  may  interest 
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you.  It  was  initiated,  as  you  would  no  doubt  surmise,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  two  forms  of  demoralisation  to  which 
insurance — other  than  life  assurance — is  specially  sub- 
ject. The  first  is  reckless  rate  cutting,  the  second, 
immoral  competition  in  payment  of  commissions.  As 
far  as  anything  human  can  be  attained,  these  objects 
have  been  attained  by  the  Tariff.  Moreover,  other  points 
of  agreement,  not,  perhaps,  so  vital,  but  still  of  great 
importance,  have  been  secured  as  between  active  and 
sometimes  bitter  competitors.  For  instance,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  it  is  no  longer  possible,  when  two  Tariff 
offices  are  interested,  for  one  to  settle  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  other,  and  when  one  office  is  an  insurer 
under  a  reinsurance  or  guarantee  poHcy,  it  is  bound  by 
the  settlement  effected  by  the  office  leading  on  the  risk, 
and  all  disputes  are  referred  to  arbitration.  It  is  under- 
stood that  companies  seeking  admission  to  the  privileges 
and  protection  of  the  Fire  Offices  Committee  must  be 
proposed  and  seconded  by  companies  already  in  the 
Association,  must  give  the  fullest  information  as  to  their 
constitution  and  financial  position,  the  names  of  the 
directors,  and  so  on.  It  is  inadmissible  that  their  policy- 
holders should  share  in  the  profits,  or  that  amongst  the 
officials  there  should  be  persons  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  Non-tariff  offices  or  with  Lloyd's.  The 
proceedings  at  the  committee  meetings  have  to  be  kept 
secret,  and,  if  and  when  the  company  transacts  business 
in  London,  it  must  join  the  London  Salvage  Corps. 

A  company  accepting  these  preliminary  conditions  and 
being  elected,  nominates  a  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives to  sit  at  the  committee,  and  his  vote  is 
binding    on    his    company.      To    secure    fair-play    the 
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chairman  of  the  committee  must  not  be  associated  with 
any  office,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  staff  of  indepen- 
dent secretaries  and  clerks  who  conduct  the  business 
under  the  committee's  supervision.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  give  you  full  details  of  the  obligations  under- 
taken by  a  company  which  joins  the  committee. 
These  obhgations  are,  of  course,  secret,  but  it  is  said 
that  such  a  company  is  bound  by  the  Tariff  rules  and 
regulations  in  force  for  the  time  being,  and,  where  risks 
have  been  put  upon  a  Tariff,  not  to  quote  a  less  rate  or 
to  pay  a  greater  commission  than  permitted  by  the  Tariff 
concerned.  There  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  a  hundred 
classes  of  risks  subject  to  Tariff  and  classified.  I  know, 
for  instance,  that  rates  have  been  fixed  for  oil  miUs,  for 
ships  and  shops,  for  esparto  grass,  for  tanneries,  for 
granaries,  for  timber,  for  cotton  and  wooUen  mills,  and 
for  other  industrial  risks.  Naturally  there  are  certain 
exemptions,  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  open  to  any  member 
of  the  committee  to  suggest  amendments  of  the  Tariff  to 
meet  altered  conditions.  Great  care  is  taken  to  make 
the  member  responsible  for  the  doings  of  its  staff,  and 
equal  care  that  no  Tariff  office  shall  take  reassurance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  Non-tariff  offices,  or  even  from 
offices  which  are  not  members  of  the  committee.  When 
rates  are  altered  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  gives 
notice  to  all  members,  and  in  the  same  way  new  tariffs 
accepted  by  the  committee  are  officially  circulated. 
There  are,  I  beheve,  provisions  to  deal  with  members 
who  are  alleged  to  have  infringed  the  rules,  and  such 
matters  are  investigated  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  whose  word  is  final. 

So  much  for  rates.     The  question  of  commission  is 
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equally  vital.  Before  the  Tariff  Committee  was  formed, 
it  was  the  practice  of  certain  offices  to  secure  business 
by  offering  agents  a  somewhat  higher  commission  than 
that  of  their  rivals,  and  what  was  done  by  one  had  to 
be  done  by  all.  Now,  it  is  forbidden  to  pay  commission 
at  all  save  to  duly  appointed  agents,  and  not  to  any  of 
them  who  may  be  an  ofl&cial  or  director  of  a  Non-tariff 
company,  nor,  save  with  formal  permission  from  the 
office  concerned,  to  an  official  of  another  Tariff  office. 
The  rate  must  never  exceed  15  per  cent,  of  the  net  premium 
and,  if  the  risk  is  tariffed,  it  may  be  less.  No  allowances 
for  expenses  other  than  actual  out-of-pocket  payments 
are  allowed,  and  on  this  point  all  conceivable  devices  for 
getting  round  the  rules  have  been  carefully  stopped. 
It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  divide  commission  with  the 
assured,  and  officials  are  prohibited  from  paying  away  any 
portion  of  their  salary  out  of  their  own  pocket  to  an  agent 
so  as  to  augment  his  commission  as  limited  by  the  Tariff. 

The  Tariff  rules  also  provide  for  every  detail  which  may 
be  called  in  question  in  regard  to  reassurance  or  guarantee 
transactions  and  settlement  of  claims. 

Under  this  Tariff  the  companies  who  are  members  have 
obtained  practical  control  of  fire  assurance  in  this 
country.  New  companies  spring  up  from  time  to  time, 
but  very  few  succeed.  If  any  such  company  shows  signs 
of  being  too  successful,  or  of  gaining  the  pubUc  ear  by 
some  special  concession,  it  is  usually  bought  up  and 
brought  into  the  charmed  circle. 

You  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  make  such  rules  as  these,  but  that  human  nature 
is  frail  and  the  temptation  to  break  them  to  secure  a 
persona]    advantage    must    at    times    be    irresistible.     I 
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daresay  there  may  be  infringements  occasionally.  Other- 
wise the  machinery  would  get  rusty.  But  it  is  a  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  such  infringements  happen  very 
seldom  and  difficulties  arising  in  consequence  are  easily 
settled.  May  I  be  permitted  to  attribute  this  honourable 
working  to  British  business  principles  and  to  an  honest 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  observe  loyally 
their  mutual  obligations  not  only  in  the  letter  but  also 
in  the  spirit  ?  That,  I  think,  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  business  in  our  country.  As  a  rule,  a  man's  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond,  and  certainly  this  is  more  than  true 
in  the  case  of  the  chief  officers  of  our  great  fire  insurance 
companies.  I  would  further  say  that  the  breakdown  of 
the  Tariff  would  be  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  to  all 
concerned,  and  in  the  long  run  I  think  it  would  be  the 
insuring  public  who  would  pay  the  bill  when  the  time  came 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  make  a  fresh  start  for  a  new 
working  agreement. 

There  is  only  one  more  point.  The  organisation  for 
fire  prevention  is  now  so  much  more  complete,  the 
causes  and  origin  of  fires  is  now  so  much  better  under- 
stood, that  the  loss  rate  in  normal  and  medium  risks  is 
on  the  whole  diminishing — especially  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  wonderful  results  from  a  shareholder's 
point  of  view  have  been  achieved  by  certain  small  offices 
which  have  confined  their  operations  to  carefully  selected 
normal  risks,  and  have  declined  to  consider  proposals  for 
insuring  the  really  big  risks,  such  as  flour  mills,  oil  works, 
wharves  and  warehouses  for  combustible  commodities, 
such  as  camphor  in  its  various  forms.  It  wiU  be  a  great 
loss  if  ultimately  these  small  offices  should  be  bought  up 
and  closed.     But  the  tendency  is  that  way. 
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ORDINARY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
I  now  turn  to  that  branch  of  assurance  business  with 
which  practical  experience  extending  over  20  years  has 
made  me  personally  most  familiar.  In  that  time  I  have 
seen  many  changes,  many  alluring  ideas  for  increasing 
the  popularity  of  the  practice  of  life  assurance,  and  many 
brilliant  failures.  Turning  to  the  bright  side  of  things,  a 
comparison  between  the  position  of  1890  and  the  position 
of  1910  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in 
twenty  years  by  the  ordinary  hfe  offices.  Industrial 
offices  will  come  later. 

1890.  1910.  Increase. 

Funds  in  hand         ^194,872,106  ;f400,943.079  ;f206,070,973 

Interest  Income             6,527,543  12,717,308  6,189,765 

Premium  Income         14,215,386  29,402,259  15,188,873 

Annuity  Income            1.275,665  2,487,950  1,212,285 

Naturally  these  astounding  results  have  only  been 
achieved  by  devoted  and  energetic  work  on  the  part  of 
the  actuarial  and  agency  departments  of  the  various 
companies.  The  actuaries  have  steadied  the  valuation 
basis,  worked  hard  to  maintain  the  surplus  available  for 
poHcyholders  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits,  and 
brought  out  in  succession  various  attractive  methods  of 
interesting  the  public  in  the  different  ways  in  which  they 
can  apply  the  money  they  have  available  for  insurance 
premiums. 

The  investment  departments  have  devoted  great  care 
to  the  selection  for  the  consideration  of  the  boards  of 
directors,  on  whom  the  direct  responsibility  for  invest- 
ments lies,  the  best  securities,  and  an  adequate  division 
of  the  proportion  of  the  funds  devoted  to  each  class. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  care  they  have  had  to  wTite 
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off  enormous  losses,  due  mainly  to  the  fall  in  gilt-edged 
securities,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  field  of  trustee 
investment  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  legislation.  Other 
causes  of  the  decline  in  values  are  the  waste  of  war  in 
South  Africa  and  Manchuria,  and  the  vast  sirnis  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  armaments  which  become  obsolete 
almost  as  soon  as  they  have  been  completed.  The  Euro- 
pean armed  peace  which  in  effect  has  lasted  since  1870 — 
I  omit  the  Russo-Turkish  war — ^has  cost  in  capital  waste- 
fully  expended  more  than  any  war,  and  continues  to 
exercise  an  evil  effect  on  the  capital  values  of  investments. 
Nor  must  I  omit  the  vagaries  of  present-day  National 
Finance,  by  which  I  mean  the  final  abandonment  of 
the  Gladstonian  principle  of  retrenchment  in  favour  of 
that  new  taxation  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes  and  enforces  in  face  of  so  much  hostility.  The 
old  British  idea  that  surplus  reahsed  should  be  appor- 
tioned to  paying  off  debt,  and  surplus  expected  should 
be  used  to  reduce  taxation,  has  been  severely  weakened 
in  recent  Budgets,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  system  of 
using  surplus  for  schemes  by  which  it  is  hoped  to 
benefit  the  working  classes,  adding  for  this  purpose  fresh 
taxation  to  realised  surplus.  This  course  is  playing  havoc 
with  investments  and  rendering  the  responsibilities 
attached  to  the  investment  of  life  assurance  funds 
almost  more  than  the  average  man  can  support.  If 
you  remember  that  these  funds,  large  as  they  seem 
en  masse,  are  only  the  collocation  of  the  thrift  of  millions 
of  poor  people,  you  will  I  think  agree  with  me  that  the 
first  business  of  every  Government  is  to  give  security 
to  property.  Property  can  only  be  expressed  by  its 
synonym.  Credit,  and   if   Credit    be   attacked,   property 
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automatically  disappears.  This  fall  of  capital  values 
and  writing  down  of  securities  leading  to  reduced  partici- 
pation in  profits  to  the  assured  should  be  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  procuring  business — to  which  I  have  referred 
in  general  terms  in  my  earlier  remarks. 

The  next  department  to  consider  is  that  of  agency. 
The  agency  departments  in  twenty  years  have  more  than 
doubled  the  premium  income  of  their  companies.  Indeed, 
so  rapid  has  been  their  progress  that  there  are  many  who 
think  there  are  no  more  fields  to  conquer.  Viscount  St. 
Aldwyn,  for  instance,  whom  the  world  knows  better  as 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  justified  the  recent  sale  of  the 
long-established  Economic  Insurance  Company  to  the 
Alliance  Company  on  the  ground  that  its  agency 
difficulties  were  likely  to  be  insuperable. 

Yet  it  would  be  almost  a  waste  of  breath  to  try  to  prove 
the  manifold  blessings  of  life  assurance  to  the  business 
and  professional  man  in  his  affairs  and  in  his  private  life. 
The  small  amount  it  is  necessary  to  provide  at  once  in 
order  that  early  or  sudden  death  may  find  a  large  capital 
disposable  is  the  first  attraction  to  a  would-be  assurer. 
It  enables  him  to  undertake  large  business  risks  without 
fear  of  the  embarrassment  death  would  cause  to  his  estate 
if  it  came  about  before  his  speculations  or  enterprises 
had  been  closed.  To  the  professional  man,  lawyer, 
doctor,  magistrate,  or,  indeed,  to  any  one,  whose  whole 
stock-in-trade  is  his  Uving  brain,  life  assurance  is  a  duty 
and  a  necessity.  And  yet  how  difiicult  it  is  to  persuade 
people  to  insure  their  lives.  They  know  they  must  die 
sooner  or  later ;  they  know,  in  Great  Britain  at  any  rate, 
where  there  is  no  system  of  dowry  and  no  marriage  settle- 
ment in  the  case  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
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marriages,  that  premature  death  may  leave  the  wife  and 
children  in  a  most  pitiful  state  of  misery,  yet  they  remain 
uninsured,  and  more  often  than  not  it  is  the  wife  who 
checks  the  husband's  good  intention  in  her  regard.  And 
yet,  as  I  have  said,  although  no  one  forgets  to  insure  his 
movable  and  immovable  property  against  the  risk  of 
fire,  which  is  what  sportsmen  would  call  a  1,000  to  1 
chance,  not  only  do  many  people  fail  to  assure  their  lives, 
but  many  who  do  assure  do  so  for  ludicrously  inadequate 
sums.  I  have  known  barristers  earning  £2,000  a  year, 
whose  whole  income  dies  with  them,  insured  for  only 
;^1,000  and  hesitating  to  increase.  The  agency  depart- 
ments are  ceaselessly  at  work  fighting  this  apathy,  and 
those  officials  who  fight  it  best  and  organise  the  fight 
most  closely  are  those  whose  prospects  in  an  insurance 
career  are  most  brilliant.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  success,  we  have  to  follow  the  narrow 
path  of  exhausting  daily  conflict  with  mankind. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  main  appeal  of  the  life 
assurance  companies  is  for  assurance  on  the  whole 
of  life  and  endowment  plans.  The  growth  of  the  latter 
form  of  assurance,  which  partakes  to  some  extent  of 
the  nature  of  a  provision  for  old  age,  is  the  special  feature 
of  modern  assurance.  No  doubt  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  as  an  attractive  pohcy  by  the  pressure  of  the 
American  tontine  system,  the  strength  of  which  was 
that  at  the  end  of  an  agreed  period,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  policy  was  at  the  option 
of  the  policyholder  subjected  to  a  revision  on  one  of  the 
many  hnes  laid  down  by  the  company.  The  popularity 
of  tontine  assurance  was  augmented  and  its  success 
assured  by  the  promise — covered  by  certain   reserves  of 
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wording — of  very  large  profits  to  those  persons  who 
maintained  their  policies  in  force  to  the  end  of  the  agreed 
term,  on  consideration  of  forfeiting  any  claim  to  profit 
should  death  or  avoidance  bring  the  policy  to  an  end  in 
the  meantime.  The  British  and  European  Offices  met  the 
competition  by  pushing  into  public  notice  the  endowment 
policy  with  profits,  under  which  a  certain  sum  becomes 
payable  at  a  certain  age  or  at  the  end  of  an  agreed  number 
of  years,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  first  occurs.  The 
advantages  over  the  American  plan  as  first  introduced 
were  a  surrender  value  after  the  first  two  years,  and  an 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  pohcy  if  death  took  place 
even  after  one  quinquennial  valuation.  And,  of  course, 
when  the  amount  of  cash  payable  at  the  end  of  the  agreed 
period,  namely,  the  sum  assured  and  profits,  was  ascer- 
tained it  could  be  apphed  exactly  on  the  American  basic 
principle  to  any  one  of  various  methods  of  settlement, 
such  as  life  annuity,  paid-up  assurance,  or  partly  cash 
and  partly  annuity,  and  aU  the  various  permutations 
and  combinations  which  a  division  of  this  kind  rendered 
possible. 

At  that  time,  say  twenty-five  years  ago,  endowment 
assurance  was  but  a  comparatively  smaU  portion  of  the 
business.  To-day  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  close  analysis  of  the  statistics  would 
show  that  the  bulk  of  the  enormous  increase  since  1890, 
of  which  I  have  given  you  the  figures,  would  be  accounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  endowment 
plan. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  its  sister,  fire  insurance,  the 
special  feature  at  the  moment  is"  the  gradual  absorption 
of  the  smaller  mutual  offices  by  the  proprietary  offices. 
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In  theory,  and  one  would  have  thought  in  practice,  the 
principle  of  mutuality  would  seem  to  commend  itself 
as  being  far  more  profitable  for  the  insured.     There  are 
no   dividends   for   shareholders   to   be   deducted   before 
profits  are  shared,  working  expenses  should  be  low,  as 
each  member  should  in  his  own  interest  be  an  active, 
energetic  agent,  and  growth  should  be  rapid  as  these 
advantages  are  reahsed  by  the  insuring  public.     But  in 
practice  the  mutual  offices — even  the  most  powerful — 
can  offer  nothing  better  than  the  proprietary.     Their 
rates  are  often  higher,  and  their  bonuses,  though  good, 
are  by  no  means  the  best  amongst  the  British  offices. 
Nor  have  they  any  capital  to  fall  back  upon  if  the  con- 
tinual fall  in  investment  values  leaves  them  with  a  deficit 
in  the  actuarial  valuation.     So  one  after  the  other  they 
are  disappearing,  although  one  must  admit  that  those 
that   continue   operations   are   societies  of  great  power 
which  do  very  well  indeed  for  those  assured  in  them. 
This  tendency  to  amalgamation  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  any  consideration  of  our  subject.     Already  steps  are 
being  taken  to  join  hands  in  application  for  participation 
in  new  issues  of  securities,  and  if  the  Life  Offices  Associa- 
tion has  not  attained  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the 
Fire  Offices  Committee  in  putting  down  abuses,  still  its 
influence  grows  year  by  year,  and  it  tends  to  harmonious 
working  amongst  the  officers  of  the  various  institutions 
concerned.     Above    aU,  it    gives    the    companies    great 
strength    against    the    continual   encroachments   of   the 
Executive  Government,  and  it  has  to  its  credit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  many  useful  victories  won  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice  against  the  fiscal  authorities  of  Somerset  House. 
I  should  say  that  the  usual  rate  of  commission  paid  in 
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Great  Britain  to  brokers  and  agents  is  £1  per  cent,  on 
the  sum  assured  and  2^  per  cent,  of  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent premiums  during  the  continuance  of  the  agency. 
Just  now  a  distinct  effort  is  being  made  by  the  agents  to 
secure  that  the  renewal  commission  shall  be  payable 
during  the  duration  of  the  pohcy  rather  than  during  the 
continuance  of  the  agency,  as,  of  course,  under  English 
Common  Law,  a  principal,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
agreement,  can  always  withdraw  an  agency  and  cease 
paying  commissions.  This  is  a  very  vital  matter  from 
the  agent's  point  of  view,  and  I  think  the  question  may 
be  solved  in  their  favour,  as  many  offices  have  already 
yielded  to  the  pressure.  But  such  agency  terms  mean 
to  the  office  the  loss  of  all  control  over  the  agents  con- 
cerned. In  the  past,  if  an  agent  was  found  to  be  losing 
interest  or  devoting  himself  to  a  rival  company,  it  was 
a  serious  matter  if  his  first  company  withdrew  his  agency 
and  with  it  payment  of  commission  on  old  cases.  The 
transfer  of  collection  and  the  commission  to  another 
agent  completed  the  disaster,  and  put  clients  of  Agent 
No.  1  into  direct  touch  with  clients  of  Agent  No.  2  for 
many  other  business  affairs  outside  insurance  altogether. 
There  are  offices  which  suffered  from  a  temporary  depre- 
ciation of  their  bonus,  or  profits  available  for  distribu- 
tion, which  were  held  together  for  the  five  year  period 
preceding  another  distribution  by  the  obligation  their 
agents — whose  genesis  and  character  I  have  already 
described — were  under,  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job 
and  fighting  the  office's  battle  as  if  it  were  their  own. 
I  observe  that  at  the  recent  Conference  of  Insurance 
Agents  in  Paris  this  very  point  attracted  much  attention, 
and  was  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  determination  to  secure 
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the  perpetuation  of  renewals  to  the  introducing  agent. 
I  think,  that  on  the  whole,  the  companies  will  suffer  loss 
if  the  concession  has  to  be  made. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  further  with  details  of  the  various 
forms  of  life  insurance  other  than  Whole  Life  and 
Endowment.  You  have  listened  too  long  already  to 
what  I  fear  must  be  a  dry  discourse  on  a  dull  subject. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  generally  that  at  present  there 
is  a  considerable  public  demand  for  a  policy  which  is 
taken  out  for  children  at  an  early  age,  and  although  it 
only  provides  for  return  of  premiums  if  death  occurs 
before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  yet  at  that  age  it  initiates 
a  policy  with  full  benefits  which  can  be  carried  on  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  premium  owing  to  the  provision  already 
made.  Similarly  there  is  a  demand  for  a  policy  which 
provides  an  annuity  for  five  or  six  years  certain  on  the 
Ufe  of  a  child,  commencing  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in 
this  way  paying  the  cost  of  his  education  without  the 
strain  which  lack  of  previous  provision  involves. 

I  will  turn  with  a  reference  to  a  matter  of  much  more 
importance.  I  refer  to  the  new  Itahan  law  of  Monopoly 
of  Life  Assurance  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  injustice  inflicted  on  a  number  of  excellent 
companies,  both  Italian  and  foreign,  which  are  brought 
to  an  end  by  this  legislation  as  far  as  their  Italian  con- 
nections are  concerned,  or  on  the  Italian  people.  What 
is  really  serious  in  all  these  Socialistic  experiments, 
whether  they  be  termed  National  Sickness  Assurance 
in  Great  Britain  or  Life  Assurance  Monopoly  in  Italy,  is 
that  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  practical  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  questions  which 
politicians   and   statesmen   take   up   at   short   notice   is 
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absolutely  ignored  by  the  latter.  If,  in  a  mad  moment, 
the  European  States  pledge  their  national  credit  to 
secure  insurance  it  seems  to  me  that  a  collapse  of  Credit, 
and  disappearance  of  Capital — which,  as  regards  its 
alleged  value,  at  any  moment  is  only  Credit — would  be 
within  measurable  distance.  Needless  to  add  the  first 
people  to  suffer  would  be  the  very  poorest  in  whose  alleged 
interests  the  burden  would  have  been  undertaken.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  should  have  said  that  such  a  condition 
was  impossible  in  Great  Britain.  I  could  not  say  so  now, 
but  if  my  words  could  reach  responsible  statesmen  I 
would  urge  them  to  reduce  liabilities  rather  than  increase 
them,  to  conserve  national  credit  for  national  emergency, 
and  to  leave  trade  and  commerce,  with  their  speculative 
risks,  to  traders  and  merchants.  If  they  touch  life 
insurance,  I  warn  them — notwithstanding  the  New 
Zealand  experience — that  they  wiU  embark  on  very 
stormy  waters,  and  may  suffer  great  losses.  Perhaps 
it  is  fortunate  for  us  here  that  the  Itahans  are  showing 
the  way.  It  is  true  that  they  are  setting  up  a  national 
monopoly  without  pledging  the  national  credit,  but  under 
this  system  who  is  likely  to  invest  his  savings  ?  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  he  wiU  ever  see  his  money. 

In  the  next  lecture  we  shall  touch  on  other  sides  of 
insurance  work,  such  as  Industrial  Life  Assurance, 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Accident  and  Burglary,  and 
the  numerous  developments  of  the  insurance  principle 
invented  in  this  island  and  extended  to  other  countries 
all  the  world  over. 
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I  NOW  propose  that  we  should  examine  those  additions  to 
normal  classes  of  insurance,  in  other  words,  Fire  and  Life, 
which  have  come  into  public  favour  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  They  are  numerous  and  varied, 
so  numerous  and  so  varied  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  any  risk  against  which  you  cannot  insure — at  a 
price.  You  may  indemnify  yourself  in  the  event  of  any 
bodily  accident,  of  most  classes  of  sickness,  of  burglary  or 
larceny,  of  accidents  to  your  carriages  or  motor-cars  or 
aeroplanes,  or  of  accidents  caused  by  some  of  these 
doubtful  means  of  conveyance  to  innocent  third  parties. 
You  may  insure,  by  way  of  indemnity,  your  securities 
against  loss  in  the  post  or  robbery  by  clerks,  against 
your  servants  defrauding  you,  your  horses  and  cattle 
against  disease,  your  crops  against  hail,  your  open-air  enter- 
tainments against  rain,  and,  finally,  against  the  event 
of  your  wife  presenting  you  with  twins — a  provision  which 
has  been  found  most  useful  on  such  critical  occasions. 
In  short,  we  think  we  have  in  this  country  covered  the 
whole  field,  and  if  new  fields  open  up  we  hope  to  be  ready 
for  business  in  all  of  them. 

We  may  begin  by  noticing  a  most  extraordinary 
development  of  Life  Assurance,  which  we  caU  Industrial 
Assurance,  but  which  in  practice  is  limited  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  sum  payable  upon  death  sufficient  to  provide 
those  funeral  expenses  and  those  garbs  of  woe  without 
which  death  in  this  country  is  looked  upon  as  a  more  or 
less  disgraceful  business.  I  am  assured  that  the  under- 
takers— wlio  with  us  are  private  traders — station  men  and 
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women  in  the  public  cemeteries  of  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uttering,  in  semi-subdued  voice,  pubUc  and  sar- 
castic comment  on  those  mourning  parties  whose  funeral 
provision  has  failed  to  reach  the  standard  set  by  these 
exacting  merchants  and  critics.  Certain  it  is  that  our 
lower — or  industrial — classes  set  great  store  by  a  good 
funeral,  and  there  can  be  no  other  reason  to  account  for 
the  following  figures  extracted  from  the  official  Blue  Books 
for  the  years  1886  and  1910  respectively. 

Statistics  of  Industrial  Assurance 


Premium  Income    . 
Interest  Income 
Miscellaneous  Receipts 
Claims  Paid    . 
Surrender  of  Policies 
Commission     . 
Expenses  of  Management 
Policies  in  Force 
Dividends  to  Shareholders 

The  last  items  are  scarcely  fair  as  a  comparison  because 
in  1886  shareholders  took  their  reward  en  bloc  each  five 
years,  whilst  nowadays  the  pagoda  tree  is  shaken  annually, 
so  fruitful  has  it  become. 

And  that  this  is  no  figure  of  speech  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  which 
started  business  with  less  than  ;£4,000  subscribed  capital, 
has  a  present  capital  of  ;^  1,000,000,  and  last  year  paid 
;(550,000  in  dividends  to  its  shareholders.  This  capital 
was  raised  from  under  £4,000  to  £1,000,000  by  appro- 
priations from  profits,  no  shareholder  ever  having  been 
called  upon  to  provide  sixpence  whilst  this  watering 
was   proceeding,      I   doubt   if  the   annals  of  joint-stock 


1886. 

1910. 

£ 

£ 

.  3,550.035 

14,127,016 

139,392 

1,426,121 

17,009 

211,479 

.   1,366,537 

5,855,747 

7,799 

292,374 

934,877 

3,534,265 

568,572 

2,583,186 

? 

29,149,924 

s     6,129 

642,845 
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enterprise  can  show  anything  more  extraordinary  than  the 
descendants  of  the  people  who  put  together  less  than 
£4,000  to  start  a  small  insurance  business  now  taking 
regular  yearly  dividends  of  £550,000.  I  find  that  in 
twenty-five  years  this  company  has  collected  in  premiums 
£120,374,832  from  the  industrial  classes,  that  in  claims 
and  surrenders  it  has  returned  to  them  £47,572,028, 
whilst  in  commission  and  other  expenses  of  management 
it  has  expended  £48,518,323,  and  in  dividends  to  share- 
holders, £8,355,128.  You  will  observe  that  in  commis- 
sion and  management  it  has  used  more  money  than  it 
has  returned  to  the  policyholders,  and  that  the  original 
shareholders,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have 
had  their  capital  returned  to  them  2,100  times  over  in 
the  shape  of  dividend. 

Before  this  record  of  success  the  mind  of  man  is  reduced 
to  a  blank.  The  army  of  130,000  industrial  agents 
whose  hvelihood  is  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  system  are  too  keen  and  too  interested  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  man  attempting  to  discuss  this 
situation  on  broad  public  grounds  to  enter  Parhament. 
The  companies  doing  this  class  of  business  have  over 
29,000,000  smaU  policies  on  their  books  representing  a 
gross  risk  of  some  £292,700,000,  on  which  they  receive 
a  premium  not  far  short  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or 
one  and  a  half  times  as  much  per  cent,  as  is  paid  on  the 
average  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  who 
insure  at  what  we  call  "  ordinary  "  rates. 

The  secret  of  this  seemingly  enormous  waste  of  the 
capital  savings  accumulated  by  our  working  people  lies 
at  the  very  root  of  our  national  character.  It  is  due 
first  and  foremost  to  a  reluctance  to  take  trouble.     You 
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would  say  that  nothing  could  be  simpler  for  a  working 
man  than  to  pay  a  few  pence  weekly  to  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  and  give  directions  from  time  to  time  that 
his  savings  should  be  transferred  to  pay  for  his  insurance 
under  the  Post  Office  Scheme  or  Industrial  Assurance, 
which  is  cheaper  than  that  of  the  companies.  Besides, 
as  the  Post  Office  has  the  national  credit  behind  it,  it  is 
if  anything,  safer.  The  Post  Office  have  an  excellent 
scheme  which  allows  this  arrangement  of  transfer  of 
account  to  be  made,  but  it  is  forbidden  to  pay  Post  Office 
officials  any  commission  for  introducing  new  assurers. 
Consequently  no  one  is  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Post  Office  Scheme  and  its  results  are  ridiculous. 

How,  then,  you  will  ask,  is  it  possible  for  private  com- 
panies to  collect  in  tiny  amounts — from  one  penny  to 
fourpence  per  week  per  policy — so  large  a  yearly  sum  as 
£14,120,000  ?  This  was  the  figure  for  1909,  and  no  doubt 
that  for  1910  will  be  higher. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  represents  not  less  than 
sixty  domiciUary  visits  for  each  £1  collected,  or  close  on 
850,000,000  visits.  There  are  understood  to  be  about 
130,000  agents,  so  that  each  one  has  to  make  some  6,000 
visits  a  year,  say  an  average  of  twenty  for  each  working 
day,  in  order  to  collect  these  premiums  from  door  to  door. 
For  the  luxury  of  being  waited  on  in  this  way  our  working 
people  are  prepared  to  pay  three  times  as  much  in 
expenses  as  if  they  insured  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Averaged  over  all,  the  expenses  of  ordinary  life  assurance 
companies  in  this  country  run  to  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  paid.  In  1909  the  cost  of  managing  indus- 
trial companies  worked  out  at  45  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
paid.     This  calculation  does  not  reckon  with  the  fact 
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that  the  premiums  are  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
as  much  per  cent,  pro  rata  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
companies. 

You  wiU  probably  ask  for  details  of  an  organisation 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  people  to  pay  premiums  on 
this  scale  and  earn  such  dividends  for  its  shareholders. 
It  begins  with  a  book.  The  person  applying  for  an 
appointment  as  an  Industrial  Assurance  Agent,  and 
appointed,  is  given  a  book  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a  large  number  of  policyholders,  and  is  told 
that  his  remuneration  wiU  be  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
weekly  collection,  but  that,  if  any  policyholder  dis- 
continues payment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him,  as  agent, 
to  obtain  someone  else  to  take  the  vacant  place  in  the 
"  book  "  with  at  least  an  equal  weekly  premium.  That 
is  the  first  duty,  to  maintain  intact  the  sum  total  of  the 
weekly  collection.  The  next  duty  is  to  increase  it  if 
possible,  and  the  agent's  future  career  and  promotion 
depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  increase  he  is  able  to 
secure.  This  increase  is  paid  for  by  an  advance  of  a 
given  number  of  weeks  of  premium,  part  of  which  the 
agent  has  to  restore  if  the  new  policy  payments  are  not 
maintained  for  that  number  of  weeks.  For  instance, 
if  the  new  premium  is  threepence  a  week  and  the  recog- 
nised advance  to  the  agent  is  eight  weeks,  then  he  would 
receive  two  shillings  as  an  advance  against  commission. 
If  in  the  third  week  payment  be  discontinued,  he  has  to 
refund  to  the  company  one  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
the  fourth  week  one  shilhng,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
A  practical  business  man  will  understand  that  the  effect 
of  this  method  is  to  leave  the  agent  always  more  or  less 
in  the  debt  of  the  company,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  very 
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special  aptitude.  Such  a  man  rapidly  advances  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  controlling  part  of 
a  district,  receiving  a  salary,  and  an  overriding  com- 
mission on  certain  business.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  if 
an  agent  makes  his  agency  book  too  big,  he  is  often  pro- 
moted to  be  an  Assistant  Superintendent,  so  that  the  book 
shall  revert  to  the  company,  and  be  allotted  to  two 
collecting  agents  instead  of  one.  In  this  way  we  have 
the  continual  multiplication  of  industrial  assurance 
agents,  who  are  mere  parasites  on  industry.  Above  the 
assistant  superintendent  there  are  the  superintendents, 
each  controlling  three  or  four  assistants,  and  receiving 
a  salary  and  further  overriding  commission.  Then  in 
the  higher  grades  we  have  inspectors  controlling  numbers 
of  superintendents,  and  so  on,  through  the  secretaries 
and  actuaries  up  to  the  general  managers,  where  the 
hierarchy  ends.  Now  all  these  functionaries,  from  the 
general  manager  to  the  agent,  are  bent  on  only  one  object, 
increase  of  the  book  debits  of  the  agents.  This  no  doubt 
leads  to  cut-throat  competition,  but  the  results  are 
extraordinary  : —  * 

Year.         Industrial  Premium  Income.       Increase. 


i 

i 

1903 

10,265,896 

1904 

10.600.611 

334,715 

1905 

11,093,268 

492,657 

1906 

11,619,303 

526,035 

1907 

12,440,868 

821.565 

1908 

13,097,109 

656,241 

1909 

13,336,561 

239,452 

1910 

14,127,016 

790,455 

We  begin  to  wonder  whether  this  progress  will  ever 
be  checked. 
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There  is  now  a  very  powerful  trade  union  composed 
of  agents  of  the  Industrial  Assurance  Companies  bent  on 
demanding  better  terms  of  commission  and  better  terms 
of  service.  But  the  business  cannot  afford  increased 
expenditure.  The  cost  is  too  heavy  already,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  see  how  the  trade  union  claims  are 
to  be  met.  So  far  as  the  company  is  concerned  it  is 
probably  absolutely  independent  of  the  agents  in  the 
present  state  of  the  labour  market.  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  company  to 
send  round  to  coUect  the  premiums.  If,  as  the  result 
of  a  strike  of  collecting  agents,  the  insured  working  classes 
learned  to  find  their  way  to  the  company's  offices,  they 
could  get  double  the  benefit  for  the  same  money.  Indeed, 
one  way  out  of  any  difficulty  raised  by  a  strike  of  the 
company's  collecting  agents  would  be  to  inform  the 
pohcyholders  that  persons  who  undertake  to  call  at  the 
office  and  pay  their  premiums  in  person  will  be  entitled 
to  greatly  enhanced  benefits. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  law,  which  exists,  I  think, 
in  every  civilised  country,  which  forbids  an  individual 
to  insure  another  man's  life,  unless  that  man's  death 
would  cost  him  directly  or  indirectly  the  sum  for 
which  the  hfe  is  insured.  In  industrial  assurance 
practice  this  sound  and  ancient  law  has  been  largely  set 
aside. 

Children  have  been  induced  to  assure  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  middle-aged  people  their  old  folks,  perhaps 
in  the  workhouse,  or  other  old  people  in  whom  they  have 
no  interest  whatever.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the 
abuses  in  this  respect  and  so  awkward  the  position  of 
the  companies  as  the  common  people,  beginning  to  be 

13— (1586) 
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more  educated,  began  to  find  out  what  the  law  really  is, 
that  in  1909  the  new  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
Clause  36,  Section  2,  legalised  what  had  been  done 
in  the  past  provided  that  the  insurer  had  a  reasonable 
belief  that  the  cost  of  burying  the  assured  would  fall  on 
him. 

But  severe  restrictions  were  imposed  on  future  specula- 
tive policies.  One  result  of  the  Act  is  that  numerous 
actions  at  law  have  been  entered  in  the  small  courts  of 
first  instance  to  recover  premiums  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  alleged  that  the  assurance  agent,  in  obtaining  the 
speculative  assurance,  failed  to  inform  the  assurer  that 
policies  of  this  class,  being  contrary  to  the  Gambling  Act, 
were  illegal  ab  initio. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  curious  that  no  foreign 
country,  save  the  United  States,  has  been  found  to  be 
a  thriving  field  for  industrial  assurance.  One  would 
have  thought  that  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the 
various  forms  of  compulsory  State  assurance  in  force, 
the  enterprise  and  energy  of  merchants  and  financiers 
would  have  put  such  a  company  in  the  field  long 
ago. 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE 

We  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  assurance,  namely, 
against  sickness  and  accident,  which  has  made  vast 
strides  in  the  last  few  years.  I  cannot  say  definitely 
whether  Mr.  William  J.  Vian,  the  founder  of  the  Railway 
Passengers  Assurance  Company,  which  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  North  British  Assurance,  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  insuring  the  public  against  personal 
accident,  but  he  certainly  was  the  first  to  bring  it  into 
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the  region  of  practical  daily  life.     The  advent  of  steam 
railways  in  this  country  was  accompanied,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  new  traction  inventions,  for  instance,  the 
aeroplane,  with  considerable  loss  of  hfe.     The  electric 
telegraph  had  not  been  perfected,  the  system  of  signalling 
was  rudimentary,  and  the  problem  of  how  to  secure  that 
only  one  train  should  be  on  one  section  at  one  time  seemed 
almost  hopeless  of  solution.     It  was  then  that  the  happy 
thought  came  to  Mr.  Vian,  in  the  year  1849,  that  this 
risk  of  death  and  accident  to  railway  passengers  was  an 
insurable  risk,  and  he  formed  a  company  basing  his  pre- 
mium rates  on  the  average  total  of  passengers  to  accidents 
in  the  preceding  year.     The  railway  companies  lent  ready 
assistance,  and  practically  every  station-master  in  Great 
Britain  became  an  agent  of   Mr.  Vian's  company.      It 
appeared  that  at  that  time  the  common  law  liability  of  the 
railway  companies  as  carriers  was  reheved  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  injured  passenger  was  assured,  and  hence,  no 
doubt,  their  ready  assistance.     It  would  be  rare,  indeed,  to 
take  a  ticket  for  a  long  journey  in  this  country  without 
being  politely  asked  by  the  booking  clerk  to  take  an  insur- 
ance ticket  at  the  same  time.     The  issue  of  these  tickets  is 
not  so  great  as  it  was  owing  to  a  scheme  initiated  by  the 
Ocean  Accident  Corporation — which  is  now  the  property 
of  the   Commercial   Union   Assurance— of  guaranteeing 
fixed  sums  in  the  case  of  railway  accident  to  injured 
people  who,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  had  about  them 
copies  of  certain  newspapers  or  diaries  to  which  a  coupon 
for  signature  is  attached.    This  being  signed  the  company 
is  on  the  risk.      A  great  number  of  claims  have  been  paid 
under  this  system,  but,  from  the   insurance  company's 
point  of  view,   the   enormous  pubhcity  and   popularity 
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it  obtained  was  the  real  remuneration.  The  Ocean  Com- 
pany's income  grew  from  £40,000  to  nearly  £2,000,000 
yearly,  and  every  insurance  man  will  tell  you  that  this 
happy  thought  of  coupon  assurance  for  railway  passengers 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  success  subsequently  attained 
in  other  fields.  From  railway  accidents  to  all  accidents 
was  a  short  insurance  step,  and,  with  the  offering  of  insur- 
ance universally,  came  the  necessity  for  classification  of 
risk,  as  it  was  found  that  the  personal  accident  hazard 
varied  with  different  occupations,  and  premiums  and 
benefits  were  fixed  accordingly.  At  this  the  matter 
rested  for  some  years,  with  occasional  slight  modifica- 
tions of  the  premiums  and  the  benefits,  until  Mr.  J.  H. 
Scott  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
insure  against  certain  specific  contagious  diseases  whose 
spread  might  be  described  as  accidental,  such  as  smaU-pox, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Certain 
accident  companies  quickly  covered  in  their  policies  the 
risk  of  these  diseases,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  competi- 
tion widened  the  area,  and  we  found  companies  willing 
to  insure  against  all  kinds  of  illness,  subject  to  medical 
examination  before  acceptance  of  the  risk,  and  certain 
limits  of  time  beyond  which  the  benefit  arising  out  of 
illness  would  not  be  extended.  In  this  way  the  benefits 
of  sickness  assurance  were  extended  to  the  middle  classes. 
For  years  the  Friendly  Societies  have,  in  their  various 
ways,  made  provision  for  sickness  benefits  in  the  lower 
and  working  classes. 

We  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  from  Accident  to  Sickness 
Assurance  to  the  very  thorny  problem  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Assurance.  The  history  of  this  business 
is  brief,  but,  as  most  countries  have  now  followed  the 
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British  lead  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  injured 
workman,  it  is  worth  relating.  Prior  to  the  year  1880 
it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  English  Common  Law  that  no 
compensation  was  legally  claimable  by  an  injured  workman 
if  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  due  to  the  negligence 
of  another  workman  in  the  same  employment.  This 
was  caUed  the  doctrine  of  Common  Employment  and, 
as  most  accidents  happened  to  one  workman  through  the 
neglect  or  carelessness  of  another,  it  was  only  in  very  rare 
cases  that  compensation  became  payable.  The  many 
hard  cases  which  arose  in  consequence  of  this  state  of 
the  law  called  for  redress,  and,  after  the  usual  long 
agitation  which  precedes  any  attempt  to  alter  the  law 
in  this  country,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1880, 
the  main  effect  and  purpose  of  which  was  to  abohsh  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Employment.  Under  this  Act  the 
relatives  of  a  workman  injured  by  the  negligence  or 
carelessness  of  his  employer  or  his  fellow-workman  was 
entitled  to  a  sum  of  three  years'  wages,  but  not  exceeding 
£150  in  all,  in  the  case  of  death  ensuing,  and  to  an  agreed 
amount  of  compensation  for  any  injury  short  of  fatal. 
Insurance  companies  were  immediately  formed  to  insure 
employers  against  this  new  business  risk,  and  varying 
rates  of  premium  were  fixed  to  meet  the  cost,  all  such 
rates  being  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  annual  wages 
paid  by  the  employer,  and  the  nature  of  the  risk  run  in 
the  employment.  For  instance,  in  the  building  and 
kindred  trades,  in  coal  mines  and  in  steel  foundries  the 
risk  and  premium  were  high,  in  such  trades  as  gardening 
they  were  very  low.  There  is  no  time  to  go  into  certain 
reservations  which  the  Act  contained,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
as  the  Act  of  1896  removed  them,  but  the  main  effect 
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of  its  working  was  that  Employers'  Liability  Insurance 
became  established  on  a  firm  and  profitable  basis,  and 
quite  one-half  of  the  accidents  which  happened  received 
no  compensation  at  all,  being  caused  by  the  negligence 
or  carelessness  of  the  workman  himself.  There  is  no 
means  of  preventing  workmen  risking  their  limbs  or  their 
lives.  State  interference,  as  embodied  in  our  Factory 
Laws,  is  directed  more  particularly  to  taking  precautions 
to  render  machinery  and  plant  what  our  American  cousins 
call  "  fool-proof."  Still  it  was  felt  in  1896  that  industry 
could  bear  a  further  burden  of  premium,  which  no  doubt 
would  be  ultimately  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
Conservative  Government,  then  recently  formed,  pro- 
duced and  passed  a  law  now  called  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  This  Act  was  rather  warmly  resisted 
by  labour  theorists  on  the  ground  that  what  was  needed 
was  further  inspection,  so  that  accidents  might  be  pre- 
vented, rather  than  compensation  when  they  happened, 
and,  secondly,  on  the  ground  that,  on  certain  terms, 
employers  and  their  workmen  were  allowed  to  contract 
out  of  the  Act.  As  a  matter  of  practice  contracting  out 
has  proved  exceedingly  rare,  the  insurance  companies 
which  insured  the  new  and  extended  risk  have  lost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  an  enormous  benefit  has 
accrued  to  our  working  people,  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  dangerous  industries  such  as  coal  mining, 
where  there  had  been  constant  disputes  as  to  responsi- 
bihty  for  accident,  and  where  most  accidents  are  in  fact 
nobody's  fault,  but  are  due  to  what  is  called  in  Great 
Britain  the  "  Act  of  God." 

The  figures  for  the  year  1909  are  now  available,  and 
they  are,  I  think,  worth  quoting  en  bloc. 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance 
Summary  of  all  companies'  results  for  year  ending 

1909 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

Reserves  for  Un- 

Claims 

1,769,502 

earned  Premiums 

Commission 

357,194 

from  previous 

Expenses   of   Man- 

year 

987,770 

agement 

611,811 

,,     for  outstand- 

Reserves at  end  of 

ing  Claims 

913,925 

year — 

,,     for  Additional 

Outstanding 

Reserve 

182,007 

Claims 

1,049,255 

Premiums 

2,658,717 

Additional 

Interest 

59,359 

^ 

Reserve 

216,002 

Transfers  from 

Unearned 

Profit  &  Loss 

88,289 

Premium 

1,000,617 

,,     from  General 

Transfers  to  Profit 

Funds 

66,205 

and  Loss 

48.713 

Sundries 

23,637 

from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  was  necessary  for 
some  of  the  seventy-three  companies  transacting  this 
business  to  add  to  their  income  account  £154,494  from 
other  sources,  a  sum  which  represents  their  admitted 
losses,  whilst  some  others  were  able  to  add  £48,713  to 
their  profits,  leaving  a  net  loss  to  all  concerned  of  £105,781 
on  a  turnover  of  close  on  £3,000,000.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  this  represents  the  true  position,  as  it  is  probable 
that  the  sums  set  aside  for  outstanding  claims,  for 
additional  reserve,  and  for  unearned  premium  are  each 
inadequate.  The  secret  of  aU  this  unexpected  loss  is 
that  practically  every  legal  decision  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  extends  its  meaning  in  favour  of  the  work- 
man, and,  so  far,  the  insurance  companies  have  not  been 
able   to   secure  sufficient  rates  of  premium  tt)  put  the 
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business  on  a  paying  basis.  This  is  singular,  because  practi- 
cally all  the  larger  institutions  are  hnked  together  in  a 
Tariff  Association  on  the  lines  of  the  Fire  Offices  Com- 
mittee whose  modus  operandi  I  have  described  to  you. 
It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  rates  at  present 
charged  vary  ordinarily  from  3s.  to  100s.  per  cent,  of 
the  wages  paid,  but  in  certain  industries,  such  as  house- 
breaking (pulling  down  old  houses)  and  outside  iron 
constructional  work,  it  reaches  the  high  figure  of  £10 
per  £100  of  wages  paid.  Every  one  drawing  wages  or 
salary  of  less  than  £250  a  year  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
Act,  and  in  recent  years  a  number  of  specific  diseases, 
such  as  lead  poisoning,  anthrax  from  working  wool,  and 
so  forth,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  accidents  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  whether  old  men  are  more  hable  to  accident  than 
younger  ones.  There  is  some  doubt  on  the  subject,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effects  of  an  accident  are  much 
more  serious  in  elderly  men  than  in  young  ones,  and  conse- 
quently it  costs  more  to  compensate  them.  Hence  an 
added  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  the  older  men, 
which  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  their  trade  unions 
forbid  them  to  take  less  wages  than  younger  men.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  Act  has  given  rise  to  an 
immense  amount  of  malingering.  An  eminent  medical 
man,  Dr.  R.  J.  CoUie,  of  London,  says  : — 

"  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  nine-tenths  of  the  subjective  symp- 
toms {e.g.,  pains  in  the  back  or  head  or  spinal  region  generally) 
which  I  meet  with  in  trifling  accidents  to  workmen  are  the  results 
of  auto-suggestion." 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  comforting  reflection  to  the  British 
employer  to  know  that  the  burden  imposed  by  the  French 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Law  is  much  more  severe  than 
our  own.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  in 
France  the  injured  workman  can  call  in  any  doctor  he 
pleases,  but  the  master  has  to  pay  the  biU,  Naturally 
the  doctor  employed  under  such  conditions  is  in  no  hurry 
to  declare  the  sufferer  fit  for  work.  It  has  been  suggested 
in  Great  Britain  that  employers  would  gain  if  they  would 
not  employ  anyone  who  refused  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  as  a  condition  of  employment,  but  the  trade 
unions  are  resolutely  against  this  idea.  However, 
amongst  seamen,  the  Shipping  Federation  has  established 
a  hmited  form  of  medical  examination,  and  it  was  found 
at  a  West  Coast  port  that  of  6,700  men  medically  examined 
in  1908,  8  per  cent,  were  totally  rejected  and  21  per  cent, 
were  passed  with  a  defect  rendering  them  hable  to  greater 
danger  than  ordinary  in  case  of  accident.  Of  these  6 
per  cent,  were  ruptured,  an  injury  which  renders  lifting 
heavy  weights  a  specially  hazardous  operation. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  which  is  that,  in  aU  large 
manufacturing  centres,  there  is  an  abundance  of  lawyers 
willing  to  take  up  an  injured  man's  claim  without  any 
remuneration,  unless  the  claim  succeeds,  in  which  case 
no  doubt  these  lawyers  get  the  bulk  of  the  compensation 
paid.  The  operations  of  these  gentry  have  done  much 
to  stiffen  rates,  but  I  suppose  they  fulfil  a  useful  function , 
as  without  their  aid  many  genuine  sufferers  would  fail 
to  obtain  redress.  You  will,  of  course,  understand  that 
the  word  "  Employer  "  in  all  cases  connected  with  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  means  "  Insurance  Com- 
pany," The  actual  employer  stands  aside  as  from  the 
moment  the  accident  happens,  and  the  insurance  company 
takes  his  place. 
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We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  class  of  insurance 
which  is  of  quite  modern  origin  and  is  equally  popular 
and  indeed  necessary  in  all  countries.  It  affords  a  further 
instance  of  how  rapidly  a  demand  creates  a  supply  in 
the  insurance  business.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
since  the  first  rattle-trap,  known  as  a  motor-car,  with  an 
impossible  engine  screwed  on  to  the  driver's  footboard 
of  an  ordinary  phaeton,  and  a  clanking  chain  gearing 
which  made  more  noise  than  a  battery  of  artillery,  strug- 
gled down  the  Brighton  Road  from  the  Hotel  Metropole. 
If  any  of  you  wish  to  see  it  you  will  find  it  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  (Inventions  Section).  To-day  there 
must  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  self-propelled  carriages 
in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  owner  of  any  one  of  them  has  left  himself  without 
insurance. 

The  full  motor  policy  covers  a  variety  of  risks  : — 

{a)  Accident,  injury,  or  fire  of  car. 

(6)  Accidents  of  all  sorts  caused  to  third  parties  or 
their  vehicles. 

(c)  Accidents  of  all  sorts  caused  to  occupants  of  the 
car. 

{d)  Workmen's  Compensation  for  the  chauffeur. 

As  a  rule  these  policies  limit  the  total  risk  to  a  given 
sum  in  any  one  year  and  a  given  sum  on  any  one  accident, 
but  fire  or  workmen's  compensation  losses  have  to  be 
paid  in  full.  So  far  no  company  has  published  any 
separate  statement  of  its  results  in  the  shape  of  premiums 
or  losses  on  this  particular  branch  of  business,  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  whether  it  can  be  made  to  pay  or  not.  But 
there  has  been  one  appalling  failure  during  the  last  year, 
that  of  the  Law  Car  and  General  Company,  and  there 
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it  is  generally  said  that  it  made  heavy  losses  on  its  motor- 
car risks,  which  were  taken  in  many  cases  at  half  the 
normal  premium,  as  well  as  on  the  marine  reassurances 
which  caused  its  downfall. 

From  motor-cars  to  aeroplanes  is  not  a  long  step. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  year  or  two,  as  these 
machines  multiply,  it  will  be  as  easy  to  insure  your 
aeroplane  and  your  aviator  as  it  is  now  to  insure  your 
house  against  fire.  We  must  only  hope,  speaking  from 
the  insurance  point  of  view,  that  the  rates  will  be  adequate 
and  that  the  underwriters  will  agree  to  a  uniform  form 
of  poHcy  covering  all  hazards. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  motor-car  risk  is 
diminishing.  Accidents  are  fewer,  damage  to  car  or 
machinery  occurs  less  frequently,  and  the  public  are 
learning  to  get  out  of  the  way  more  quickly,  and  to  avoid 
getting  into  the  way  at  all.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  a 
country  where  it  is  a  penal  offence  to  exceed  a  speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  or  even  ten  miles  an  hour  in  certain 
towTis  and  villages,  that  matters  are  now  so  far  advanced 
that  close  on  80  per  cent,  of  persons  charged  in  the 
police  courts  for  exceeding  these  speed  limits  are  persons 
who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  the  same  offence. 
This  seems  to  mark  a  differentiation  of  chauffeurs  into 
those  who  drive  carefully  and  those  who  do  not,  and  I 
think  the  first  class  is  on  the  increase.  After  all,  the 
number  of  people  who  knowingly  risk  their  own  cars, 
their  own  hves  and  those  of  other  people  must  be  limited, 
and  if  prophecy  were  valuable,  I  should  say  that,  if  the 
present  premium  rates  can  be  sustained,  motor-car  insur- 
ance will  prove  a  profitable  source  of  business  to  the 
companies   limiting   their  business  to   British   risks.     I 
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feel  very  strongly  that,  in  actions-at-law  arising  out  of 
matters  open  to  doubt,  foreign  companies  litigating  in 
courts  where  nationals  are  concerned  as  plaintiffs  or 
defendants  have  little  chance  of  securing  justice.  Some 
experience  of  my  own  in  Belgium  is  burnt  into  my 
memory, 

BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
We  now  turn  to  another  new  branch  of  assurance 
which  has  only  been  heard  of  in  recent  years.  I  refer 
to  insurance  against  burglary.  I  believe  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, who  is  now  manager  of  the  National  General  Insur- 
ance Company,  was  the  first  person  to  see  that  robbery 
from  the  house,  or  from  the  person,  was  an  insurable  risk, 
and  that  in  this  business  as  in  others  the  greatest  danger 
is  in  the  moral  hazard — in  other  words,  success  depends 
on  the  careful  examination  of  proposals.  As  far  as  I 
know  no  burglary  company  publishes  its  burglary  account 
separately.  I  have  been  told  that  the  reason  is  that  the 
business  is  too  profitable  for  its  details  to  be  made  known, 
and  that  the  loss  ratio  rarely  exceeds  30  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income.  I  hope  this  may  be  so,  but,  at  the 
recent  gala  performance  at  the  Covent  Garden  opera 
to  celebrate  the  Coronation,  a  pearl  necklace,  insured 
for  £15,000,  was  stolen  from  a  lady's  neck  and  the  thief 
has  never  been  discovered,  and  quite  recently  at  Edin- 
burgh a  man  and  his  wife  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  under- 
writers of  Lloyd's,  who  insure  enormous  risks  on  these 
hues,  by  pretending  that  a  necklace,  which  did  not  in 
fact  exist,  but  which  they  had  insured  against  theft  for 
;^6,000,  had  been  stolen  from  the  lady  by  a  thief  as  she 
was  looking  into  a  shop  window. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  premium  for  insurance  against  losses 
by  burglary — which  in  England  means  breaking  into 
closed  premises  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m. — house- 
breaking— which  means  breaking  into  closed  premises 
between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m. — and  simple  larceny,  or  theft, 
is  so  low  that  wise  people  insure,  and  then,  if  they  wish 
to  leave  their  houses  empty,  they  need  not  be  alarmed, 
even  if  thieves  come  and  steal  everything  movable  in  the 
house  and  take  it  away  in  furniture  vans,  as  has  been 
done  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this  very  county  of 
London  when  famihes  absent  from  home  have  left  their 
houses  locked  up  and  deserted.  Of  course,  aU  claims  are 
carefully  scrutinised  just  as,  if  the  value  is  exceptional, 
very  careful  examination  is  made  of  the  property  to  be 
assured  before  pohcies  are  issued,  and  as  inquiries  are 
made  into  the  bond  fides  of  the  insurer.  But  a  perusal 
of  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts  would  show  that 
crime  of  the  clumsy  kind  such  as  burglary  is  gradually 
being  ehminated  by  the  spread  of  free  elementary  educa- 
tion and  the  increase  of  wealth  amongst  the  artisan 
classes  as  compared  with  their  position  even  twenty  years 
ago  when,  notwithstanding  exceedingly  heavy  punish- 
ments of  criminals  when  caught,  this  kind  of  crime  was 
rife. 

SUBSIDIARY   INSURANCE 

I  think  I  have  now  described  to  you  our  business 
methods  in  all  the  more  important  classes  of  insurance 
which  we  transact,  save,  of  course,  marine  insurance, 
as  to  which  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  our 
greatest  living  authority,  Mr.  Douglas  Owen.  But  there 
are  a  large  number  of  subsidiary  insurances,  all  of  them 
interesting,    which    I    will    mention    before    concluding. 
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Some  are  known  abroad,  some  are  not,  and  you  will  find 
they  are  all,  save  mortgage  assurance,  worth  careful 
consideration  and  of  introduction  into  those  countries 
which  ignore  them  at  present. 

First  in  the  list  let  us  consider  a  branch  of  insurance 
which,  until  recent  years,  was  entirely  unknown  on  the 
Continent,  and  even  now  is  very  Uttle  practised.  I  refer 
to  what  is  called  guarantee  insurance.  It  frequently 
happens  that  employers  hesitate  to  put  anyone  in  a 
position  of  trust  unless  they  are  assured  of  being  repaid 
in  case  of  robbery  or  embezzlement  through  any  breach 
of  trust.  As  I  understand  the  case,  the  practice  in  most 
European  countries  is  to  require  from  an  employee  prior 
to  such  appointments  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  of 
sufficient  amount — la  cautionnement — to  secure  the  em- 
ployer against  any  possible  loss.  So  little  is  this  method 
adopted  here,  that,  if  you  see  any  advertisement  offering 
an  appointment  and  requiring  a  cash  deposit  as  guarantee, 
you  may  be  fairly  sure  that  the  advertisement  has  been 
inserted  in  the  newspaper  by  some  chevalier  d'industrie 
whose  sole  object  is  to  misappropriate  the  cash  deposited. 
In  all  bond  fide  employment  there  is  no  difficulty  for  a 
person  of  respectability  to  offer,  instead  of  cash,  a  guar- 
antee poHcy  in  a  respectable  Insurance  office.  Such  a 
policy  is  issued  in  consideration  of  an  annual  premium 
varying  from  5s.  to  50s.  per  cent,  of  the  sum  guaranteed, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  occupation  and  risk. 
The  pohcy  contains  provisions  enabling  the  insurance 
company,  if  it  has  to  pay  a  loss,  to  recoup  itself  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  property,  if  any,  of  the  defaulting 
policyholder. 

There  is,  however,  a  wider  field  for  the  operations  of 
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such  an  insurance  company.  In  bankruptcy  cases,  in 
liquidations  of  public  companies,  in  trusteeships,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  individual  who  has  charge  of 
the  assets  until  dividends  are  paid  to  the  creditors,  has 
to  be  guaranteed  for  very  large  sums  indeed,  sums  far 
greater  than  anyone  of  even  considerable  revenues  could 
hope  to  pay.  The  courts  of  justice  accordingly  accept 
as  an  alternative  the  guarantee  policies  of  a  great  many  of 
these  companies  to  the  manifest  convenience  of  all 
concerned. 

From  these  guarantees  of  personal  fidehty  it  is  an  easy 
transition  to  the  insurance  of  loans  secured  on  mortgages. 
It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  the  small 
investor  that  where  he  has  lent  money  on  mortgage  he 
should  be  able  to  fall  back  on  a  powerful  company  if 
his  interest  becomes  in  default.  The  practice  in  such 
a  case  is  for  the  insurance  company  to  repay  at  once  any 
sums  of  principal  and  interest  owing,  to  take  over  the 
security,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the  defaulting  debtor  ;  it  is  on  the  company  that 
the  burden  of  so  doing  rests.  Unfortunately,  many 
companies  which  have  taken  up  this  class  of  insurance 
have  fallen  under  the  weight  of  their  liabihty,  and  have 
been  unable  to  carry  out  their  engagements.  I  think  the 
reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  Mortgagees  do  not  attempt 
to  insure  loans  which  they  regard  as  absolutely  safe.  It 
is  only  those  which  are  less  safe,  or  even  unsafe,  which 
they  bolster  up  by  taking  out  guarantee  policies.  If  you 
pause  to  consider  you  will  agree  that  even  in  the  case  of 
a  loan  on  mortgage  advanced  on  the  most  "  conserva- 
tive "  footing — as  the  Americans  would  say — there  is 
always   a  possibility   of   loss.       The   character   of   the 
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neighbourhood  may  change,  a  good  tenant  may  give  place 
to  a  bad  tenant,  if  the  security  is  building  land,  it  may 
decrease  in  value  through  over-production  of  houses,  in 
short,  even  the  best  chosen  securities  are  liable  to  default, 
although  the  human  intelligence  may  see  no  possibility 
of  such  an  event  happening.  Those  loans  are  insurable. 
But  where  the  aid  of  a  Mortgage  Insurance  Company  is 
brought  in  to  fill  up  the  lacunce  in  the  future  possibilities 
of  the  mortgaged  property,  there  you  may  count  on 
irremediable  ruin,  with  the  eyes  wide  open.  The  course 
to  disaster  is  almost  always  the  same.  The  contingencies 
materialise,  the  weak  spots  grow  weaker,  until  at  last  the 
mortgagor  makes  default  and  the  insurance  company 
has  to  take  over  the  position.  The  last  company  that 
failed,  the  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  acted 
on  the  second  consideration,  namely,  supporting  doubtful 
mortgages  at  a  high  premium,  and  they  eventually  found 
it  impossible  to  finance  either  the  mortgaged  properties 
or  the  demands  of  the  insured  for  redress. 

Arising  naturally  out  of  mortgage  assurance,  we  had 
a  new  development  some  years  ago  in  this  country  which 
resulted  in  a  company  being  formed  for  insuring  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  licences  to  public -house  and  restaurant 
keepers.  This  is  hardly  the  time  or  the  place  to  set  before 
you  a  detailed  account  of  the  British  licensing  laws  as 
far  as  they  affect  tradesmen  of  this  class.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  are  author- 
ised by  the  district  magistrates  to  issue  annual  licences 
to  individuals,  allowing  them  to  sell  alcoholic  drink. 
The  party  in  Parhament,  which  rehes  to  some  extent  on 
the  support  of  total  abstainers,  claims  that  the  very  fact 
of  an  annual  renewal  of  such  a  licence  being  necessary 
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makes  it  clear  that  the  magistrates  are  vested  with  a  dis- 
cretion to  refuse  it  on  each  apphcation.  The  rival  party, 
which  is  largely  supported  by  the  beer  trade  and  the 
liquor  interests,  the  big  brewers  and  distillers,  holds  that 
when  a  Ucence  has  been  granted,  there  has  always  been 
a  tacit  understanding,  amounting  to  a  custom,  that  its 
annual  renewal  shall  always  be  granted  subject  to  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  hcensee.  The  existing  law  is  that 
every  public-house  must  contribute  to  a  fund  called  the 
Compensation  Fund  in  each  district,  and  that  the  magis- 
trates in  Petty  Sessions  may  recommend  that  such  a 
house  be  closed  subject  to  the  payment  of  compensation 
from  the  fund  to  the  licensee  and  to  the  proprietor.  It 
is  quite  certain,  however,  that  if  the  temperance  party 
become  possessed  of  real  power,  which  may  be  the  case 
shortly,  they  will  commence  a  bitter  and  fierce  attack 
upon  the  existing  law,  and  will  make  it  clear  that  a  licence 
is  merely  an  annual  permit,  and  may  be  withdrawn  at 
the  end  of  a  year  without  any  compensation  at  all.  Hence 
the  risk  which  owners  and  mortgagees  of  licensed  pro- 
perty have  to  face  and  which  in  many  instances  they 
cover  by  insurance  policies  with  the  companies  which 
transact  such  business.  One  of  them,  the  Licenses 
Assurance  Company,  had,  in  the  year  1909,  a  premium 
income  of  £135,000  and  paid  in  losses  £71,000.  It  has 
in  capital  and  reserves  sums  amounting  to  £280,000  at 
its  disposal.  So  you  see  that,  even  from  such  a  curious 
side-hne  of  the  insurance  principle  as  this,  considerable 
transactions  may  be  derived.  I  doubt,  however,  if  the 
business  is  capable  of  much  expansion.  The  number 
of  people  willing  to  carry  the  risk  to  which  a  real  temper- 
ance triumph  at  the  polls  would  expose  the  liquor  trade 
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is  not  very  numerous  and  the  operations  of  the  present 
company  are  confined  principally  to  insuring  those  houses 
where  the  risk  of  closing  is  sUght.  That  is  sound  business. 
It  would  be  madness  to  insure  some  of  the  really  bad  pot- 
houses which  even  the  brewers  are  willing  to  close,  if 
compensation  is  provided  for  their  owners.  I  observe 
that  no  attempt  has  so  far  been  made  to  insure  public- 
house  keepers  against  the  loss  caused  by  the  diminished 
drinking  desires  of  the  community.  If  the  present 
decrease  continues,  England  in  twenty  years'  time  will 
be  a  temperance  nation. 

Public-houses  are  full  of  plate-glass  and  lamps,  and 
ornamental  glass,  and  one  of  the  most  lucrative  sides  of 
assurance  is  found  in  the  little  companies  which  insure 
this,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  plate-glass,  against  malicious 
or  accidental  breakage.  Enormous  profits  have  been 
made  in  the  past  by  insurance  of  this  class.  High  rates 
of  premium  corresponding  to  the  then  high  price  of  glass 
were  charged  at  the  beginning,  and  although  there  has 
been  rate-cutting,  yet  the  loss  ratio  very  seldom  reaches 
50  per  cent,  so  much  cheaper  has  glass  become.  Archi- 
tects have  never  cared  for  plate-glass  windows,  although 
they  have  had  to  give  way  to  their  cUents'  views  with 
regard  to  the  abominable  British  custom  of  displaying 
all  the  goods  in  the  shop  windows.  The  tendency  now 
is  to  revert  to  the  older  and  subdivided  glass  plates,  and, 
if  this  tendency  continues  plate-glass  insurance  will  die 
a  natural  death. 

Glass  is  not  only  broken  by  accident.  At  times  hail- 
storms of  terrible  force  sweep  down  upon  us  and  glass 
frames  used  in  horticulture,  of  which  we  now  have 
thousands  of  acres  in  this  country  and  in  the  Channel 
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Islands,  are  broken  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  falling 
particles  of  ice.  The  growing  crops  of  fruit  and  corn 
are  sometimes  destroyed  in  the  same  way,  and  so  you  have 
here  as  in  France  a  certain  amount  of  assurance  effected 
to  cover  the  hailstone  risk.  I  am  aware  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
violent  changes  of  weather  conditions  are  more  prevalent 
than  in  our  more  equable  climate,  insurance  of  this  kind 
is  more  prevalent  than  it  is  here.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  it  in  an  analysis  of  our  business  of  assurance, 
even  although  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  any 
statistics  as  to  the  business  done  in  these  islands. 

The  only  remaining  topic  is  the  insurance  of  horses 
and  cattle.  This  is  done  with  us  on  a  fairly  large  scale, 
the  risk  on  particular  animals  being  taken  for  one  year 
certain,  and  made  renewable  on  further  declarations  as 
to  the  state  of  health  of  the  animals  in  question.  I 
think  few  owners  of  valuable  racehorses  or  other  pedigree 
animals  leave  them  uninsured,  but  as  the  risks  are  heavier 
than  individual  companies  can  carry,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  business,  and,  of  course,  all  the  insurance  on 
animals  in  transit,  is  done  by  Lloyd's  underwriters,  and 
does  not  come  under  public  notice. 

It  is  to  Lloyd's  underwriters  you  betake  yourself  when 
you  learn  you  are  to  become  a  father  and  you  are  afraid 
that  the  blessing  may  be  twofold  or  even  threefold. 
For  a  moderate  premium  you  may  stand  to  receive  quite 
a  large  sum  if  the  dreaded  event  comes  off.  Indeed,  on 
Lloyd's  you  may  insure  contingencies  which  no  com- 
panies could  ever  be  formed  to  assure,  as,  for  instance, 
the  possibihty  of  a  rainfall  ruining  the  receipts  at  an  open- 
air  fSte,  or  a  wedding  being  prevented  by  the  flight  of 
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the  bride  or  bridegroom.  Such  risks  are  scarcely  insur- 
ances and  differ  but  little  from  ordinary  wagers.  After 
all,  the  fundamental  truth  is  that  the  underlying  principle 
of  insurance  is  a  wager  made  between  the  insurer  and  the 
assured.  Hence  it  is,  I  beheve,  that  Mahommedans  are 
forbidden  to  insure. 

I  think,  in  the  course  of  my  lecture  yesterday  and  its 
continuation  to-day,  I  have  touched  upon  most  of  the, 
branches  of  insurance  known  or  practised  in  this  country. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  long  and  varied  list.  I  am  quite  sure, 
however,  that  foreign  countries  have  more  to  learn  from 
us  in  matters  of  insurance  than  we  have  to  learn  from 
them,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  facts  I  have  laid  before  you 
may  induce  you  to  consider  the  possibility  of  expanding 
the  scope  of  the  business  in  your  own  countries.  There 
is  much  to  be  done,  much  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  happiness  by  the  action  of  co-operative  effort 
in  spreading  loss  from  the  individual  to  the  community 
which  is  better  able  to  bear  it.  We  call  that  process 
insurance,  and  we  look  to  its  more  universal  operation 
to  increase  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  world. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  THE  COAL 

INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

In  this  lecture  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  very 
briefly  a  few  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  British  coal 
trade — that  is  to  say,  its  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  great  population 
engaged  in  it,  and  as  a  servant  of  other  industries.  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that,  on  many  grounds, 
the  coal  industry  of  this  country  is  not  only  most  important 
and  valuable,  but  that  it  possesses  many  features  that 
distinguish  it  from  other  industries. 

Coal  has  been  worked  in  parts  of  the  British  Isles  for 
many  centuries,  and  interesting  records  have  survived 
relating  to  the  mining  of  coal  in  Northumberland,  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Dean,  Fifeshire,  and  elsewhere.  It  was, 
however,  with  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
subsequent  apphcation  of  that  invention  as  a  means  of 
transit  and  transport  by  land  and  water,  and  simul- 
taneously to  its  supersession  of  charcoal  in  the  smelting 
of  iron,  that  the  coal  industry  acquired  that  importance 
which  it  now  possesses.  It  is  significant,  indeed,  that  the 
great  advances  in  mechanical  science  that  have  been 
made  during  the  nineteenth  century  have,  almost  without 
exception,  been  dependent  at  some  stage  or  other  upon 
coal,  and  it  has  only  been  since  the  present  century 
dawned  that  other  prime  sources  of  energy  have  been 
developed  on  a  commercial  scale  which  would  at  times 
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seem  to  threaten  the  monopoly  of  coal.  So  great,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  growth  of  consumption  and  so 
important  the  economies  in  use  that  the  supremacy  of 
coal  as  a  fuel  must  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  are  several  facts  that  have  enabled  Great  Britain 
to  derive  great  advantages  from  these  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century.  Firstly,  the  possession 
of  valuable  coalfields,  containing,  in  the  case  of  South 
Wales,  fuel  unrivalled  throughout  the  world  at  the 
present  day  ;  secondly,  the  geographical  position  of  the 
coalfields,  in  close  proximity  to  the  seaboard  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  genius  of  the  people  that 
has  enabled  the  coal  to  be  cheaply  mined,  to  be  profitably 
apphed  in  manufacture,  and  to  be  transported  to,  and  sold 
in,  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  earth. 

British  Coalfields 

The  coalfields  naturally  divide  themselves  into  four 
great  areas — the  Scottish  coalfield,  the  North  of  England 
coalfield,  the  Midland  coalfield,  and  the  South  Wales 
coalfield.  These,  again,  are  capable  of  being  subdivided 
into  smaller  areas,  and  there  are  besides  small  outlying 
fields  of  less  importance.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
describe  briefly  the  quality  of  the  coals  produced  in  these 
areas.  The  great  bulk  of  the  coal  produced  in  South 
Wales,  Northumberland,  and  Fifeshire  may  be  classed 
as  steam  coal,  that  produced  in  South  Wales  having  a 
special  value  for  steam-raising  purposes  by  reason  of  its 
high  evaporative  capacity  and  its  smokeless  qualities. 
Large  quantities  of  steam  coal  are  produced  likewise  in 
the  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire  divisions 
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of  the  Midland  coalfield.  Durham  is  celebrated  for  gas 
and  coking  coals,  which  are  also  produced  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Scotland.  House  coals  are  produced 
in  practically  all  the  districts,  the  favourite  brands 
possibly  being  those  derived  from  Durham,  Staffordshire, 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire.  There  is,  in 
addition,  the  vast  quantity  of  small  coal  used  for  different 
manufacturing  processes — a  cheap  supply  of  which,  so 
important  to  British  manufacturers,  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  demand  for  large  coal. 

The  first  stock-taking  of  the  coal  resources  of  Great 
Britain  was  conducted  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal 
in  1866-1870,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  general  alarm  caused  by  the  publica- 
tion in  1865  of  a  book  entitled  The  Coal  Question,  by  the 
late  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  Professor  of  Pohtical  Economy  at 
the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  In  this  book  the  author 
argued  that  the  coal  supphes  of  this  country  would  be 
exhausted  in  110  years  from  1861. 

An  Interesting  Comparison 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Commission  was  to  divide 
the  British  Isles  into  thirty-eight  districts,  which  were 
severally  placed  in  the  hands  of  eminent  mining  engineers 
and  geologists,  who  estimated  the  amount  of  available 
coal  which  each  district  contained. 

A  similar  method  was  subsequently  employed  by 
Lord  Allerton's  Commission  in  1901,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  sets  of  figures  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government  Production  Returns  is  deeply  interesting. 
An  exact  comparison  is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain,  as 
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the  statistical  authorities  of  this  country  appear  to  take 
a  tantalising  dehght  in  changing  and  confusing  the  areas 
for  which  the  returns  are  made. 

The  following  table,  however,  has  been  obtained  by 
grouping  the  figures  under  a  modification  of  the  latest 
inspectorial  divisions  adopted  by  the  Home  Office. 
According  to  this  method  the  British  Isles  are  divided 
into  six  areas  : — 

1.  Scotland. 

2.  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland. 

3.  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire. 

4.  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  North  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

5.  South  Wales  and  Monmouth. 

6.  The  remaining  coalfields,  including  Warwick,  North 
and  South  Stafford,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  although  the  total 
output  of  coal  during  the  thirty-four  years  from  1870 
to  1903  has  been  5,695  millions  of  tons,  yet  the  available 
resources  at  the  close  of  this  period,  as  estimated  by  the 
Allerton  Commission,  exceeded  the  available  resources 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  as  estimated  by  the  Argyll 
Commission,  by  51,430  millions  of  tons.  This  is  indeed 
a  tribute  to  mining  and  geological  research. 

No  Signs  of  Exhaustion 

The  estimate  of  the  Allerton  Commission  does  not 
include  the  concealed  and  unproved  coalfields  of  Glouces- 
ter, Somerset,  and  South  Wales,  nor  the  Kent  coalfield, 
the  data  being  as  yet  insufficient.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
the  figures  given  in  the  table  do  not  appear  to  indicate 
signs  of  any  of  the  coalfields  becoming  speedily  exhausted. 

Production  and  Disposition 

In  1908,  out  of  a  total  known  coal  production  of  the 
world  (exclusive  of  brown  coal  and  lignite)  of  about 
950  million  tons,  the 


United  Kingdom  produced  262  million  tons 
United  States  .  .  .371 

Germany  .  .  .145 

France     .  .  .  .36 

Belgium  .  .  .  .     23         ,. 


or  28  per  cent. 

39 

15 

4 

2 


leaving  113  million  tons,  or  12  per  cent.,  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  1909  the  coal  production  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  about  263f  million  tons,  and  was  distributed 
as  follows  : — 
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Million  tons. 

Coal  exported        .....  63 
Shipped  for  use  of  steamers  engaged  in 

foreign  trade      .          .          .          .          .  19|- 
Used  in  manufacture  of  coke  at  gas  works 

and  coke  ovens  .....  34J 

Used  in  manufacture  of  briquettes  .          .  1  j 

Used  in  manufacture  of  pig-iron       .          .  19 J 

Consumed  by  railways    .          .          .          .  12J 
Shipped  for  use  of  steamers  engaged  in 

coastwise  trade  .          .          .          .         •  2J 

Unaccounted  for    .          .          .          .          .  Ill 

263J 

Preliminary  tables  summarising  the  results  of  the 
returns  received  under  the  Census  of  Production  Act, 
1906,  have  been  issued.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  raised 
by  owners  of  coal  mines  in  1907,  as  returned  to  the  Census 
of  Production  Office,  was  265,134,000  tons  and  the  selling 
value  at  the  pit's  mouth  £119,544,000.  The  returns  now 
presented  afford  for  the  first  time  comprehensive  figures 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  different  classes  of  coal, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  I ;  24  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
raised  was  exported,  and  another  7  per  cent,  was  shipped 
for  the  use  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  Of 
the  steam  coal  raised  36"9  per  cent,  was  exported  and  14*7 
per  cent,  shipped  for  the  use  of  steamers.  The  figures 
tabulated  in  Table  II  relate  to  coke  made  for  sale  at  works 
connected  with  coal  mines,  and  show  an  output  of 
11,344,000  tons  of  coke  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a 
selling  value  of  ;^9,516,000.  In  addition,  information  has 
been  furnished  voluntarily  by  ironmasters  and  others 
from  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  839,000  tons  of 
coke   were   made   at   ironworks   and   other   works,   and 
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mainly  used  at  those  works.  The  total  output  of  foundry 
coke  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907  was  thus  about 
12,183,000  tons,  and  the  total  value  about  ;^10.205.000. 
Coke  made  at  gasworks  is  not  included  in  these  figures. 
The  selling  value  of  by-products  at  cokeworks  connected 
with  coal  mines  is  returned  at  £625,000.  Taking  the 
colliery-made  coke,  it  appears  that  19,524,000  tons  of 
coal  were  used  in  its  production  ;  this  gives  a  yield  of 
just  under  61  per  cent.,  but  the  yield  in  Durham,  where 
5,785,000  tons  were  produced,  is  rather  higher — namely, 
nearly  67  per  cent.  There  were  in  existence  32, 167  ovens, 
the  average  number  in  operation  being  26,878 ;  of  the 
latter  total,  only  4,846  were  of  the  by-product  type,  and 
it  is  notable  that  there  are  still  14,618  beehive  ovens  in 
existence  in  Durham.  The  net  value  of  the  output  of 
mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  was 
£106,364,000  and  from  cokeworks  at  such  mines 
£2,993,000.  These  sums  represent  the  amounts  by  which 
the  products  of  these  industries,  taken  as  a  whole, 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  materials  used. 

The  returns  received  with  regard  to  persons  employed 
related  to  the  numbers  at  work  on  the  last  Wednesdays 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  Wednesday  being 
selected  as  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  absenteeism 
would  be  nearly  at  its  minimum.  Of  the  persons  em- 
ployed at  mines,  720,989  were  engaged  at  mines  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  of  whom  573,683  were  employed  below 
ground,  135,383  above  ground,  and  11,923  were  salaried 
persons  ;  717,887  were  males  and  3,102  females  ;  53,112 
were  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  667,877  above  that 
age.  The  118,490  so  employed  in  Scotland  may  be  sub- 
divided,   as     follow: — Below     ground,    95,411;     wage 
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earners,  above  ground,  21,321  ;  salaried  persons,  1,758. 
There  were  116,153  males  and  2,337  females  ;  7,515  were 
below  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  110,975  above  that  age. 
Only  801  were  employed  at  mines  in  Ireland,  all  of  whom 
were  males  (31  below  and  770  above  the  age  of  sixteen)  ; 
541  were  employed  below  ground,  228  were  wage-earners 
above  ground,  and  32  were  salaried  persons.  As  regards 
cokeworks,  10,333  of  the  total  found  employment  in 
England  and  Wales,  10,020  being  wage-earners  and 
313  salaried  persons  ;  10,282  were  of  the  male  sex  and  51 
females  ;  216  were  below  the  age  of  sixteen  and  10,117 
above  that  age.  In  Scotland  611  persons  were  employed 
at  cokeworks,  of  whom  596  were  wage-earners  and  15 
salaried  persons ;  601  were  males  and  10  females  ; 
11  were  below  the  age  of  sixteen  and  600  above  that 
age. 

In  contrasting  the  conditions  under  which  coal  is  mined 
in  Great  Britain  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
industry  is  carried  on  abroad,  the  geographical  advantage 
which  the  country  enjoys  by  reason  of  the  situation  of 
her  coalfields  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast,  calls  for 
special  attention.  There  are  several  factors  that  control 
the  trade  in  any  raw  material  such  as  coal.  These  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : — (1)  The  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  natural  facilities  for  producing  it  ;  (2)  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  labour  ;  (3)  the  facilities  for  reaching 
the  market. 

Quality  and  Facilities  for  Production 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  factors  Great  Britain  has 
not  been  dealt  with  unkindly  at  the  hands  of  nature. 
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The  best  Welsh  steam  coal,  especially  that  drawn  from 
the  area  on  the  borders  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth- 
shire, known  as  the  Admiralty  steam  coal  area,  enjoys  a 
reputation  all  over  the  world  that  is  not  possessed  by 
any  other  coalfield  ;  in  a  lessened  degree  the  name  of 
Durham  gas  coal  is  likewise  a  sufficient  guarantee  amongst 
Continental  users.  In  this  latter  case  the  almost  uni- 
versal reduction  in  the  statutory  lighting  standard, 
which  has,  amongst  other  of  its  effects,  almost  completely 
destroyed  the  demand  for  cannel-coal  for  purposes  of 
enrichment,  has  brought  into  competition  other  inferior 
gas  coals  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  demand  for 
by-products,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  pitch,  and  the 
innumerable  coal  tar  derivatives,  has  somewhat  altered 
the  outlook  in  the  gas  industry.  But  if  Great  Britain 
has  httle  to  fear  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  her  coal,  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  that  coal  has  to  be 
wrought  to-day  compare  unfavourably  with  the  condi- 
tions to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  the 
thicker  and  purer  seams  become  exhausted,  it  is  necessary 
to  sink  to  deeper  measures  and  to  work  thinner  seams, 
with  an  inevitable  increase  in  capital  expenditure  and  in 
the  normal  cost  of  production.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  industry  of  coal  mining  has  been  of  compara- 
tively recent,  if  rapid,  growth,  the  output  on  a  per  capita 
basis  is  considerably  greater  than  it  is  in  this  country  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  of  manual  labour,  the 
cost  of  production  is  sensibly  lower,  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  thickness  of  the  seams  and  the  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  measures  enable  labour-saving  machinery  to 
be  employed  on  a  greater  scale  than  can  ever  be  possible 
in  this  country. 
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Cost  and  Efficiency  of  Labour 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  factor  referred  to  above. 
The  cost  of  mining  labour  in  this  country  is  considerably 
higher  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  Belgium  ;    on  the 
other  hand,  miners'  wages  are  conspicuously  lower  than 
in  the  United  States  or  most  of  the  British  colonies. 
This  is  only  true,  however,  of  white  labour,  and  where,  as 
in  India,  South  Africa,  or  British  Columbia,  employment 
is  found  for  considerable  numbers  of  coloured  workmen, 
the  individual  wages  are  notably  inferior.     But  the  cost 
of  production  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the  wage-rate, 
but  also  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  wage-earner,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  making  due  allowance  for  the  conditions, 
the  British  coal  miner,  the  product  of  many  generations 
of  craftsmanship,  is  as  efficient  as  any  to  be  found  in  other 
countries  where  the  labour  has  been  largely  drawn  from 
agricultural  and  other  employments  which  are  incapable 
of  producing,   without   the   intervention   of  at   least   a 
generation,  workmen  of  the  highest  skill.     The  bearing 
of  this  factor  upon  the  general  question  may  be  well 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  India.     In  the  Bengal  coalfields 
the  bulk  of  the  labourers  are  drawn  from  the  native 
population  of  Chota  Nagpur  district ;   the  wages  of  these 
natives  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  those  paid  to  a 
British  collier ;    but,   on  the  other  hand,   the  average 
yearly  output  of  an  Indian  coal  miner  is  considerably  less 
than  30  per  cent,  of  that  produced  by  a  miner  in  South 
Wales  or  Northumberland.     Much  might  be  said  on  this 
subject,  but  it  will  suffice  to  state  that,  measured  by  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  and  the  efficiency  of  the  labour, 
the  British  coal  mining  industry  is  not  too  favourably 
placed,  and  were  the  accessibility  of  market  and  the 
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quality  of  the  product  to  be  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration, it  could  not  hope  to  retain  the  position 
which  it  now  holds.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the 
gravest  consideration — a  matter  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  hereafter — as  to  how  far  the  present  tendency 
towards  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  production  can  proceed 
without  vitally  impairing  the  competitive  power  of  the 
trade. 

Marketing  Facilities 

The  last  factor  referred  to  above — namely,  the  facilities 
for  reaching  the  market — is  in  the  case  of  the  British 
coal  trade  the   one   that   has   most   contributed  to   its 
prosperity.     Let   us   take   first   of   all   the   geographical 
situation  of  the  British  coalfields  ;    a  railway  journey  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles    is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
place  on  board  the  vast  tonnage  of  steam  coal  that  is 
produced  in  this  country  ;  the  Northumberland  and  Fife- 
shire  steam  coal  pits  are  situated  practically  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  and  in  some  cases  their  workings  extend  beneath 
it ;  in  South  Wales  a  narrow  belt  of  barren  measures  inter- 
venes between  the  richest  section  of  the  coalfield  and  the 
shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  but  the  cost  of  delivery  at 
Cardiff  and  Newport  is  comparatively  insignificant.     The 
great    modern    collieries    in    Yorkshire    and    Derbyshire 
are  also   within  easy  reach   of  the  Humber,   and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  great  extension  of  this  coalfield 
which  is  opening  out  a  vast  store  of  steam  coal  is  taking 
place  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  field  of  development 
having  already  reached  a  point  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
port  of  Goole.     N(jw  this  nearness  to  the  coast  is  a  factor 
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of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  well  known  that  trans- 
port by  rail  is  materially  dearer  than  transport  by  water, 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  other  authority  who  can  levy  taxes  or  rates 
on  the  sea.  It  also  happens  that  the  coalfields  which 
under  other  circumstances  would  appear  most  to  threaten 
the  British  coal  trade  are  not  favourably  situated  in  this 
respect.  The  collieries  producing  the  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  coals  of  West  Virginia,  which  are  possibly 
those  most  nearly  approaching  the  standard  of  the  best 
Welsh,  are  situated  some  250  miles  from  the  Maryland 
coast ;  the  Ruhr  coalfield  in  South  Germany,  for  the  same 
reason,  is  greatly  prejudiced  by  the  distance  from  the 
seaboard,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Belgian 
and  Russian  coalfields. 

This  nearness  to  the  coast  would  not  in  itself  suffice 
were  it  not  that  populous  industrial  markets  are  close  at 
hand.  Some  of  the  greatest  reserves  of  coal  in  the  world, 
such  as  those  in  China  and  Alaska,  are  not  readily  avail- 
able owing  to  their  distance  from  the  centres  of  consump- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  fortunately  for  us,  fields  such 
as  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  Japan,  New  South  Wales,  Natal, 
and  New  Zealand,  which  are  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  port,  either  do  not  produce  coals  of  the  highest 
quality,  or,  by  reason  of  their  great  distance  from  our 
principal  markets,  are  unable  seriously  to  challenge  our 
position  in  them.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  British 
coal  is  gradually  losing  ground  in  some  of  the  distant 
markets.  Thus  our  trade  in  South  Africa  has  diminished 
almost  to  vanishing  point,  and  in  Australasia  and  the 
Pacific  the  competition  of  New  South  Wales  and  Japanese 
coal  is  sensibly  growing. 
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Importance  of  Coal  as  an  Article  of  Export 

As  an  article  of  external  commerce,  coal  in  this  country 
occupies  a  position  by  itself.  Practically  every  com- 
modity exported  from  these  shores  is  the  derivative  of 
raw  materials  that  have  to  be  imported  from  abroad  ; 
our  iron  ore  supplies  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  support 
the  needs  of  our  blast  furnaces  ;  the  cotton  and  fleeces 
that  feed  the  textile  factories  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire are  sent  to  us  from  abroad  ;  the  numerous  ships 
built  for  the  foreigner  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear  represent 
vast  quantities  of  foreign  ore  and  timber.  As  regards  the 
country  itself,  again,  with  no  perpetual  source  of  water- 
power,  and  no  supplies  of  oil  suitable  for  power  purposes, 
it  is  upon  our  collieries  that  we  must  depend  for  a  constant 
supply  of  energy  for  the  service  of  our  factories  and 
works,  for  internal  transport,  and  the  generation  of  heat 
and  light.  At  the  same  time  coal  is  the  only  valuable 
natural  resource  which  Great  Britain  can  export  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Its  value  in  this  respect,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

In  discussions  on  the  fiscal  poHcy  of  this  country  no 
inconsiderable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  decrease  in 
our  exports  of  manufactured  articles  as  compared  with 
those  of  foreign  competing  nations,  the  inference  always 
being  that  the  large  volume  of  exported  coal  which  gives 
the  credit  side  of  our  profit  and  loss  account  a  respectable 
appearance,  represents  a  positive  evil.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  coal  is  our  only  natural  resource  ;  that  in  exporting 
it  we  are  Hving  upon  our  capital,  draining  away  our  very 
life  blood.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  often  over- 
looked that  coal  is  indispensable  for  British  shipping. 
Since  1860  steam  tonnage  has  been  multiplied  to  some 
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five  times  the  extent  that  coal  exports  have  increased, 
due  principally  to  the  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
marine  boilers.  The  great  bulk  of  the  oversea  trade, 
whether  of  British  or  foreign  origin,  is  in  the  control  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine.  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  has 
estimated  that  the  quantity  of  coal  we  supply  to  other 
countries  for  manufacturing,  other  than  for  steam  raising, 
does  not  amount  to  4  per  cent,  of  our  exports.  The  same 
writer  has  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  coal  lies  largely 
in  its  bulk,  rendering  it  a  favourable  commodity  for 
shipment,  and  providing  an  outward  freight  which  pays 
for  the  import  of  cheap  foodstuffs  and  raw  material. 
The  annual  earnings  of  our  shipping  in  the  service  of  this 
and  other  countries  are  enormous,  and  any  policy  that, 
as  one  of  its  aims,  sought  to  restrict  the  free  export  of 
coal — a  class  of  coal,  be  it  said,  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  home  market — would  inevitably  injure 
one  of  our  greatest  sources  of  profit. 

The  contention  that  coal  as  a  raw  material  should  not 
be  exported  is  not,  however,  without  a  modicum  of 
common  sense.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  replace  the 
fuel  we  use,  and  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  our  supply. 
This  was  the  argument  that  induced  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  impose  an  export  duty  of  Is.  per  ton  on 
coal  shipped  from  British  ports.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Coal  Supplies,  which  was  appointed  largely  to  consider 
the  incidence  of  the  tax,  reported  against  it,  and  the  tax 
was  removed  in  October,  1906.  There  has,  nevertheless, 
been  a  persistence  in  this  view  that  it  is  folly  to  export  so 
extensively  an  indispensable  natural  resource. 

Before  dealing  with  this  question  at  any  length,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  coal,  although  a  raw  material  in  the 
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sense  that  it  is  used  in  the  production  of  other  articles, 
yet  is  so  in  a  much  more  hmited  degree  than  is  popularly 
supposed.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  coal  which 
fetches  8s.  6d.  at  pithead,  lis.  f.o.b.,  22s.  in  London,  and 
30s.  at  Genoa,  is  worth  only  about  7d.  to  8d.  per  ton  in 
situ,  the  accretion  in  value  representing  the  wages  and 
profits  of  well  over  a  million  workers  and  several  hundred 
millions  of  capital.  As  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  said, 
"  If  by  raw  material  is  meant  material  whose  value  is  not 
due  in  any  considerable  measure  to  the  expenditure  of 
capital  and  labour,  then  coal  is  not  raw  material  at  all." 
Now  it  has  been  calculated  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
exported  is  sent  to  foreign  coaling  stations  for  the  use  of 
British  shipping,  and  taking  this  as  representing  nearly 
20,000,000  tons,  the  return  is  equivalent  to  upwards  of 
;^6,000,000  in  wages.  In  the  case  of  the  export  of 
machinery  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  amount  of  wages  paid  thereon,  and  in  the  case 
of  woven  materials  20  per  cent.,  but  in  the  case  of  coal  it 
is  not  less  than  ^  per  cent.,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  article  of  commerce  produced  in  this  country 
on  a  large  scale  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
selhng  price  is  dedicated  to  the  remuneration  of  labour. 

The  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  were  generally  of  opinion 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  large  coal  export  trade  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  country  and  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  coal-producing  districts.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  large  output  rendered  possible  by  the  export 
trade  enables  the  collieries  to  be  worked  regularly  and 
to  the  fullest  capacity,  and  that,  the  general  and  fixed 
charges  being  spread  over  a  larger  tonnage,  the  average 
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cost  of  working  and  consequently  the  selling  price  to  the 
British  consumer  can  be  kept  lower  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  collieries  were  worked  for  home  consumption 
alone.  So  essential  an  element  of  outward  cargoes  is  coal 
that  any  diminution  of  our  coal  export  must  cause  a  rise 
in  the  import  freights  on  goods,  etc.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  estimated  coal  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
fact  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  output  will 
soon  be  checked  by  natural  causes,  there  seemed  no 
present  necessity  to  restrict  artificially  the  export  of  coal 
in  order  to  conserve  it  for  our  home  supply. 

The  Export  Trade 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  importance  and 
value  of  our  export  trade  in  coal.  We  may  now  look  at 
the  actual  position  of  this  trade.  To-day  the  exports  of 
British  coal  outnumber  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  period  has  now  been  set 
to  our  continued  absolute  supremacy  in  the  markets. 
Already  the  effects  of  keen  competition  are  manifested  in 
the  returns,  and  other  producers  are  supplying  markets 
in  which  we  at  one  time  had  a  free  hand.  This  will  be 
readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table  showing  the 
exports  from  some  of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries 
in  the  two  quinquennial  periods  1885-89  and  1905-1909. 
The  causes  at  work  have  been  largely  natural  in  their 
origin.  Increased  cost  of  production  has  miUtated  against 
us,  but  not  so  much  as  those  dynamic  forces  which  sooner 
or  later  demand  the  utiUsation  of  all  original  resources  in 
the  service  of  man.  When,  and  for  many  years  after, 
this  country  first  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  Free  Trade 
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we  were  practically  the  only  commercial  entity  in  the 
world,  and  other  nations  had  scarcely  started  to  develop 
their  resources.  As  someone  has  pointed  out,  if  a  man 
grew  at  the  same  rate  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
twenty-one  as  between  those  of  birth  and  two,  he  would 
be  a  veritable  giant  when  he  reached  his  majority.  The 
coal  trade,  which  has  indubitably  thrived  under  a  Free 
Trade  regime,  has,  in  common  with  other  established  trades, 
conformed  to  the  general  law. 

It  is  a  consolation  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
which  we  have  lost  in  the  more  distant  markets  has  gone 
to  British  colonies,  all  of  which  are  now  pushing  their 
trade  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  territory.  The 
position  which  this  country  holds  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  South  American  Continent  is  again  most  satisfactory, 
and  when  we  remember  the  enormous  interests  held  by 
us  in  that  country,  and  the  vast  supplies  of  foodstuffs 
which  we  receive  from  it,  the  important  part  which  the 
export  of  coal  plays  in  the  interchange  of  commodities 
and  the  employment  of  capital  is  clearly  evident.  In 
Europe  our  principal  strongholds  are  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  both  of  which  quarters,  however,  the 
competition  of  German  coal  is  persistent.  The  incursions 
of  American,  Russian,  and  Turkish  coal  are  less  to  be 
feared. 

It  would  appear  to  be  almost  an  anomaly  that  whereas 
we  are  able  to  penetrate  with  our  coal  as  far  as  Berlin,  and 
to  control  markets  which  are  no  great  distance  from  the 
Westphahan  and  Silesian  coalfields,  we  are  yet  pitted 
against  the  acute  competition  of  German  coal  in 
Normandy  and  Belgium.  It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommon 
experience  to    find   a   vessel  dehvering  British  coals  at 
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Rotterdam,  and  leaving  that  port  with  a  cargo  of  German 
coal  for  some  port  in  the  north  of  France.  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Rhenish- Westphahan 
Syndicate,  a  policy  which  comprises  a  combination  of 
output  restrictions  and  the  dispersal  of  surplus  produc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  uncontrovertible  that  the  output 
of  German  coal  is  growing  at  a  greater  pace  than  the 
capacity  of  the  home  market  to  absorb  it,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  British  exporters  in  the  future  will  have  to 
strive  with  still  greater  energy  to  conserve  their  European 
markets  from  the  inroads  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr  district, 
already  served  by  a  magnificent  network  of  waterways 
extending  over  the  populous  and  busy  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  Low  Countries.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  grudgingly  admitted  that  the  Germans  have  been 
quicker  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of 
consumers,  and  that  the  business  methods  of  the  huge 
Kohlenkontor  are  considerably  in  advance  of  our  own. 
Of  this  matter  more  will  be  said  later. 

Whilst  mining  engineers  have  been  observant  of  the 
greatly  extended  application  of  machinery  for  the  pre- 
paration of  coal,  those  concerned  with  the  commercial 
side  of  the  coal  trade  have  been  slow  to  realise  the  results 
of  these  and  other  scientific  developments  on  the  con- 
sumption of  coal.  In  the  mill,  the  factory,  and  the  work- 
shop a  much  smaller  grade  of  coal  is  now  used  for  steam 
generation  than  formerly.  When  we  consider  the 
increased  application  for  commercial  purposes  of  electricity 
and  gas  in  bulk,  both  of  which  are  generated  from  small 
coal,  we  may  almost  wonder  as  to  who  beyond  the  British 
householder  and  the  Admiralty  can  afford  to  use  large 
coal.     Even  the  householder  has  to  some  extent  overcome 
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his  predilection  for  the  open  grate,  and  is  more  wilhng 
to  avail  himself  of  the  municipal  gas  supply  and  paper-bag 
cookery.     At  the  present  day  in  Belgium  and  Germany 
there  is  scarcely  a  colliery  without  the  most  elaborate 
plant  for  washing  and  sizing  the  entire  output,  in  the 
operation  of  which  much  intelligence  has  been  shown. 
This  has  been  the  result  more  of  necessity  than  foresight, 
owing  to  the  dirty  condition  of  the  coal  as  fresh  wrought, 
but  the  consequence  has  been  to  widen  very  greatly  the 
field  from  which  the  consumer  may  select  a  suitable  fuel, 
and  opportunity  has  created  a  habit.     In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  British  collieries 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  mechanical  sorting  appli- 
ances to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly,  but  other 
circumstances  leave  them  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  foreign  competitors.     In  the  first  place, 
the  necessity  for  transhipment  from  wagon  to  steamship, 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  as  a  mode   of  conveyance 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  transport  of  limited  quanti- 
ties of  sorted  coals  places  the  British  colliery  at  a  great 
disadvantage  ;     in  the  second  place,   the   scope   of  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian   Kohlenkontor  enables  the  special 
needs    of    individual    customers  to    be    satisfied    more 
promptly    and     easily,     owing     to    the    wide  range    in 
varieties  which  the  aggregate  output  of  the  syndicated 
collieries  affords. 

The  German  Coal  Syndicate  is  an  organisation  whose 
methods  call  for  the  earnest  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  the  British  coal  trade  ;  not  so  much  that  those  methods 
can  usefully  be  copied  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  but 
that  they  are  inseparably  involved  in  the  merchandise 
of  British  coal  itself.     The  middleman  is  an  institution 
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in  the  British  coal  trade  ;  generally  speaking  the  coUiery 
owner  regards  it  as  his  business  purely  to  get  the  coal  and 
offer  it  in  a  presentable  condition  for  transport ;  the 
business  of  selling  abroad  is  largely  left  in  the  hands  of 
merchants,  and  their  speculative  operations  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  responsible  for  the  heavy  fluctuations  in 
price  which  sometimes  occur.  Their  technical  acquire- 
ments are  often  to  be  summed  up  as  a  capacity  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain.  Now  were  the  Rhenish- Westphahan 
Syndicate  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  middlemen, 
as  distributors  of  British  coal — and  this  anticipation  is 
not  so  vague  as  it  may  seem — they  would  undoubtedly 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  enormous  advantage,  and  the 
result  would  not  be  favourable  to  British  enterprise. 

Combinations 

The  organisation  of  the  British  coal  trade  from  the  point 
of  view  of  capital  presents  some  interesting  economic 
features  ;  in  other  countries  this  industry  has  provided 
exceptional  scope  for  the  organiser,  and  the  power  ol 
the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  is  an  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  such  combinations  can  be  carried. 
Coal,  indeed,  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  such 
products  as  pig-iron,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  plays 
so  prominent  a  part,  is  a  commodity  that  lends  itself  to 
some  community  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  vendors, 
with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  costs  of  production  or 
of  maintaining  prices  at  a  remunerative  level — a  process 
that  is  sometimes  more  euphemistically  referred  to  as 
"  equihbrating  supply  and  demand."  In  the  first  place, 
coal  being  a  prime  product,  and  in  that  sense  truly  a  raw 
material,  the  efforts  of  syndicate  makers  cannot  well  be 
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frustrated  except  by  effective  action  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  or  by  internal  jealousies  and  disagreements. 
Secondly,  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  price  to  which  coal 
is  subject,  invite  the  adoption  of  such  means  that  may 
preserve  the  integrity  of  colliery  enterprise  against  pro- 
longed depressions,  and  at  other  times  preserve  the 
general  public  and  the  large  coal-consuming  industry  from 
the  evils  of  "  booms."  It  must  be  remembered  that  coal 
mining  differs  essentially  from  other  industries  in  the 
limited  means  which  the  industry  can  employ  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  unremunerative  trading.  It  is  impossible 
in  all  but  the  most  exceptional  circumstances  to  close 
down  a  colliery  as  a  temporary  measure,  with  the  object 
either  of  restoring  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  or 
of  evading  the  current  expense  of  the  enterprise  during 
such  periods.  In  no  industry  is  it  so  true  that,  up  to  a 
point,  the  cost  of  working  is  reduced  in  proportion  as  the 
output  is  increased.  This  is  the  result  of  the  heavy 
character  of  the  standing  charges  that  the  profits  have  to 
bear.  A  colhery  in  this  respect  differs  from  a  cotton 
factory  or  an  ironworks,  the  doors  of  which  may  be 
temporarily  closed  at  the  expense  of  the  charges  on  the 
capital  cost.  In  addition  to  the  rent  and  other  normal 
charges  against  capital,  a  coUiery  that  ceases  work,  as  a 
premeditated  measure  of  relief  or  from  a  strike  or  other 
extraneous  cause,  has  still  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  repair  ;  the  timber  must  be  renewed  in  the  roadways 
and  working  places  ;  the  workings  must  be  kept  free  of 
water,  and  the  machinery  preserved  from  the  disinte- 
grating effects  of  disuse  under  conditions  in  which  the 
effects  of  such  disuse  are  exceptionally  rapid  and  irre- 
mediable.    We  here  have  the  reason  for  the  slowness  with 
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which  the  coal  trade  recovers  from  a  depression  ;  no 
heroic  measures  are  possible,  and  eventually  the  only  relief 
can  come  from  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  weaker  and 
older  concerns,  and  the  check  to  fresh  enterprise  coincident 
with  a  gradual  expansion  in  the  demand.  The  Syndicate 
does,  however,  offer  considerable  advantages  in  the  means 
which  it  supplies  of  delaying  or  mitigating,  by  means  of 
concerted  action,  the  evils  of  acute  depressions  by  placing 
a  check  upon  improvident  development  and  excessive 
production.  The  advantages,  moreover,  are  equally 
great  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  and  had  this 
power  of  retrenchment  never  been  abused,  complaints 
against  the  domination  of  the  trust  or  syndicate  would 
not  have  been  heard  so  frequently. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  phase  of  commercialism.  What 
has  been  said,  however,  is  necessary  in  order  that  you 
may  appreciate  the  reasons  that  have  operated  against 
any  concerted  movements  of  this  nature  in  the  British 
coal  trade.  These  reasons  may  almost  be  summed  up  in 
the  word  "  insularity,"  a  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
this  island  as  much  as  of  the  island  itself.  An  attempt 
to  promote  an  understanding  as  to  output  and  prices 
throughout  the  country — such  as,  indeed,  was  attempted 
a  few  years  ago — is  foredoomed  to  failure  under  existing 
conditions. 

The  coal  trade,  even  its  export  branch,  which  brings 
coals  from  various  coalfields  into  close  competition,  is 
very  sharply  decentralised  ;  it  is,  indeed,  true  to  say  that 
even  in  these  days  when  the  business  man  has  so  many 
available  sources  of  intelligence,  one  coalfield  concerns 
itself  but  slightly  with  the  affairs   of   another  coalfield. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  basis  of  any  agreement  that 
would   bring,  say,  the   Fifeshire,  Northumberland,   and 
South  Wales  coalfields  into  line.     It  is,  however,  con- 
ceivable  that   a   particular  district   might   apply  these 
principles  to  meet  its  own  immediate  necessities.     This, 
indeed,  has  been  done,  and  on  two  occasions  have  such 
schemes  been  launched  in  the  North  of  England,  but  the 
more  successful  of  the  two,  that  known  as  the  "  Limitation 
of  the  Vend,"  did  not  survive  the  prolonged  test  of  expe- 
rience.    In  South  Wales,  again,  two  similar  attempts  have 
been  made,  but  neither  reached  the  stage  of  actuality. 
In  Yorkshire  and  other  places  associations  have  been 
formed  amongst  the  collieries  producing  particular  qualities 
of  coal  with  the  object  of  maintaining  prices,  but  with  no 
conspicuous  success.     In  their  failure  may  be  found  the 
causes  of  all  such  failures  in  the  British  coal  trade.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  coal  mining  enterprise  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  much  more  of  a  "  family  business  "  than 
elsewhere  ;  concerns  have  thriven  or  withstood  the  stress 
of  bad  times,  through  several  generations,  on  capital  to 
which  the  subscribers  have  been  few  in  number.     But 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  banks  have  played  the 
same    role   in   such    enterprises   here   that   these   useful 
institutions  have  played  in  Germany,  for  instance.     Al- 
though symptoms  of  change,  in  the  direction  of  extending 
the  operations  of  firms  over  a  wider  range,  are  to  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  South  York- 
shire and  South  Wales,  and  although  there  is  a  tendency 
to  bring  into  closer  touch  the  allied  industries  of  coal  and 
iron,  there  are  even  yet  no  signs  of  that  wider  community 
that  has  made   possible   the   Silesian   and  Wcstphalian 
conventions.     Almost  every  agreement  has  fallen  to  the 
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ground  owing  to  abstentions  on  the  part  of  important 
firms,  whose  adhesion  has  been  essential  to  its  success, 
or  by  the  Hght  regard  which  the  members  have  had  for 
the  inviolabihty  of  such  instruments. 

Nationalisation 

The  project  of  nationahsation  has  also  made  but  little 
progress  in  this  country.  In  connection  with  the  coal 
trade  it  has  found  its  strongest  expression  in  the  proposal 
that  the  area  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield  which  supplies 
the  best  varieties  of  smokeless  steam  coal,  should  be 
conserved  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war.  The 
Admiralty,  however,  at  present  only  takes  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  output  of  steam  coal,  and  to  limit  the 
output  of  Welsh  steam  coal  to  the  needs  of  our  navy  would 
be  to  allow  nineteen-twentieths  to  remain  unworked. 
Such  a  course  might  prove  to  be  an  egregious  act  of  false 
providence,  especially  in  view  of  the  increasing  employ- 
ment of  oil  for  naval  purposes.  It  would,  in  the  first  place, 
create  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  labour  market,  and  do 
much  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the  vast  business  interests 
of  the  thriving  town  of  Cardiff. 

If  we  wish  to  find  practical  examples  of  the  nation- 
alisation of  coal  mines,  we  may  look  to  Germany,  HoUand, 
New  Zealand,  and  Victoria.  It  is  impossible  to  review 
the  experience  gained  in  these  State  enterprises  in  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  in  each  case  failed  to  realise  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  were  responsible  for  them.  Neither 
as  profit-maker  nor  as  an  employer  has  the  State  given 
satisfaction  ;  it  is  apt  to  work  its  pits,  sell  its  coal,  and 
direct  its  workers  with  less  of  that  commercial  instinct 
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which  is  to  be  found  in  private  commercial  enterprises. 
The  fact  that  its  finances  form  part  of  the  Budget  of  the 
country  prevents  it  from  creating  special  reserves,  or 
from  taking  into  consideration  the  fluctuations  of  trade. 
Further,  State  owaiership  is  generally  not  conducive  to 
economy.  Chief,  however,  amongst  the  obstacles  which 
any  project  of  this  nature  must  encounter  in  this  country, 
is  the  antipathy  of  the  people  to  any  bureaucratic  control 
over  its  commercial  enterprises. 

Capital  and  the  Cost  of  Production 

Let  us  turn  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  internal 
economics  of  the  coal  trade.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate 
to  reckon  that  10s.  of  capital  invested  in  mining  enter- 
prise is  capable  of  supporting  an  annual  output  of  one 
ton.  As  an  investment,  however,  the  risks  attendant 
upon  mining  enterprise  are  so  considerable  that  this 
figure  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  average  between  other 
figures  showing  an  extensive  variation.  The  risks  referred 
to  comprise  the  uncertainty  of  the  natural  conditions, 
such  as  water,  gas,  and  geological  dislocations,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  quahty  of  the  coal.  The  equation  is  still 
further  complicated  by  the  possibihty  of  labour  disputes 
and  costly  legislative  restrictions,  in  addition  to  the 
prime  factor,  selling  price  of  coal,  and  other  factors  of 
almost  equal  importance,  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  mate- 
rials. In  taking  a  survey  of  the  present  position  in  the 
British  coal  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  some  of  these 
points  rather  carefully.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
cost  of  labour  and  materials  has  risen  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  selling  price.  This  has  been 
partially  counteracted  by  increasing  the  scale  of  operations. 
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Not    many   years    ago   in    any    part    of    the    kingdom 
it  was  the  exception  to  find  a  single  coUiery  capable  of 
producing  more  than  1,500  tons  of  coal  per  day  ;   to-day 
such  outputs  as  3,000  or  4,000  tons  per  day  are  common, 
and  almost  all  the  collieries  opened  out  within  recent 
years  have  been  laid  out  with  the  object  of  attaining  a 
high  capacity  of  output.     As  has  been  already  explained, 
the  reduction  in  the  standing  charges  enables  a  large 
output  to  be  produced  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  capital ; 
thus  Mr.  J.  H.  Merivale  has  estimated  that  in  a  colliery 
producing  80,000  tons  per  annum,  a  capital  expenditure 
of  12s.  per  ton  is  required,  but  that  when  this  figure  is 
raised  to  750,000  tons,  the  capital  cost  is  reduced  to  7s. 
per  ton.     Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  cost  of 
production  due  to  higher  wages  and  legislation  has,  in 
the  case  of  the  more  recently  developed  colheries,  such  as 
those  in  the  Doncaster  district,  been  nearly  balanced  by 
the  increased  scale  of  working  ;    some  of  the  older  and 
smaller  collieries,   however,   which  have  to   pay  wages 
equally  high  as,  and  suffer,  in  some  cases,  even  more 
severely  than  the  new  coUieries,  and  where  the  working 
arrangements  have  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  legislation,  have  been  brought  near  to  the  stage 
of  extinction.     Another  mitigation  which  is  at  the  service 
of  the  colliery  owner  is  the  use  of  machinery — not  so  much 
labour-saving  as  time-saving  machinery,  such  as  faster 
winding  and  haulage  plants,  mechanical  coal-cutters,  etc., 
which  may  enable  him  to  raise  to  the  surface  an  increased 
output  from  a  given  area  in  a  given  time.     One  effect  of 
these  developments,  however,  is  that  an  incentive  is  pro- 
vided to  obtain  and  maintain  a  greater  output  than  the 
demand  may  warrant  ;   in  other  words,  the  colliery  is  less 
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adaptable  to  the  state  of  the  market,  and  what  is  gained  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  production  may  be  lost  in  the  reduc- 
tion in  selling  prices.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
if  this  surplus  in  output  is  to  be  met  by  the  closing  down 
of  less-fortunately  situated  collieries,  the  loss  to  the 
nation  is  considerable,  as  it  is  improbable  that  these  half- 
worked  areas  can  ever  be  reclaimed.  Two  further  points 
may  be  mentioned  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
question  of  costs.  A  few  colliery  concerns  have  been 
enabled  to  make  higher  profits  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  made,  by  engaging  in  the  production  of  coke  and  the 
purification  of  by-products.  In  the  past  few  years  this 
policy  has  proved  exceptionally  successful  in  South  Wales, 
the  companies  engaging  in  this  branch  of  industry 
obtaining  a  much  better  return  on  capital  than  their 
neighbours  who  concerned  themselves  solely  with  the 
production  and  sale  of  coal.  Another  direction  in  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  economise  is  in  centralisation 
for  the  purpose  of  power  supply,  an  example  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  where  the  colheries  dispose  of  their 
supplies  of  surplus  waste  heat,  which  may  take  the  form 
of  coke-oven  gas  offslack  coal,  and  receive  in  return  a 
supply  of  cheap  electric  power  for  driving  the  machinery 
at  the  collieries. 

We  may  now  consider  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
production.  In  the  cost  of  working  coal  the  largest 
item,  and  one  that  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  good 
many  years,  is  the  cost  of  labour.  The  coal  miner  in 
this,  as  in  other  countries,  is  generally  paid  on  a  tonnage 
basis ;  thus  the  labour  cost  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  but  also  upon  the  production 
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of  coal  in  tons.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Finlay,  in  his  work,  The  Cost  of  Mining,  to  the  effect 
that  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  mining, 
but  that  the  price  of  labour  is  determined  by  the  natural 
factors  ;  this  may  be  true  where  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  labour  is  free  and  unrestricted,  but  in  this  country, 
where  the  rate  of  wages  is  protected  by  the  action  of  the 
miners'  unions,  and  there  is  no  superabundance  of  suit- 
able labour — especially  since  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  Eight  Hours  Act — it  is  obviously  invalid.  We  have 
no  real  means  of  accurately  assessing  the  actual  amount 
of  wages  earned  by  British  colliers,  as  the  figures  given 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  merely  represent  the  percentage 
increases  on  a  basis  arrived  at  many  years  ago,  and  do 
not  take  into  account  the  numerous  adjustments  of  price 
lists  that  have  since  been  made.  Now  difficulties  in  work- 
ing, such  as  bad  roofs,  thinness  of  seams,  faults,  etc., 
are  sources  of  additional  cost  to  the  employers  in  two 
directions  at  least ;  in  the  first  place,  they  have  a  per- 
ceptible effect  in  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  workman, 
in  reducing  his  daily  yield  ;  secondly,  they  may  involve 
him  in  additional  expenditure,  owing  to  the  workman, 
supported  by  his  union,  requiring  to  be  recompensed 
for  the  loss  in  earnings  brought  about  by  such  difficulties. 
This  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  agitation  which  is  now  one 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  imder  the  title  of  the  "  ab- 
normal places  "  question  ;  thus  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
the  increasing  difficulties  in  working  may  radically  affect 
the  price  list  in  force  at  a  colliery.  When  we  add  the 
fact  that  many  other  field  charges  in  the  shape  of 
allowances  have  been  added  to  the  price  lists  from  time 
to  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics 
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must  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  amount  expended 
each  year  in  miners'  wages. 

Taking  only,  however,  the  question  of  percentages,  we 
may  say  with  assurance  that  the  net  result  has  been  to 
add  to  the  equivalent  cost  of  labour.  The  rate  of  wages 
is  supposed  to  correspond  to  rises  and  falls  in  selling 
prices,  but  the  conciliation  boards  in  most  of  the  mining 
districts  have  admitted  the  principle  that  other  factors, 
such  as  trade  prospects,  the  volume  of  trade,  etc.,  may 
be  introduced  in  settling  the  wage  rate,  and  a  comparison 
of  wage  rates  and  prices  shows  that  the  introduction  of 
these  factors  has  operated  in  the  long  run  to  the  advantage 
of  the  workmen  ;  in  some  cases  the  "  equivalent  "  price 
of  coal  has  been  altered  to  their  credit,  added  to  which 
is  the  fact  that  in  every  district,  except  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  a  minimum  wage  rate  is  in  force, 
which,  if  it  does  httle  to  secure  a  minimum  wage, 
yet  prevents  working  costs  from  falling  below  a  certain 
level. 

If  little  official  information  is  available  on  the 
subject,  yet  some  valuable  material  is  at  our  service  as 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  labour.  Thus,  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Bramall,  a  well-known  Lancashire  mining 
engineer,  taking  the  experience  of  his  collieries,  found 
that  in  the  five-year  period  1875-9,  the  labour  cost 
formed  on  an  average  66*25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
in  the  period  1900-4  this  had  increased  to  72-63  per  cent. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  giving  the  average  experience  of 
three  Welsh  steam  collieries,  found  that  the  cost  of 
labour  had  risen  from  77-98  per  cent,  in  1897  to  81-72 
per  cent,  in  1900,  whilst  Lord  Furness,  speaking  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the   Broomliill  Collieries,  Limited — 
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a  large  concern  in  Northumberland  raising  over  3,000  tons 
per  day — stated  that  of  the  actual  cost  of  production, 
exclusive  of  reserve  for  depreciation  and  remuneration 
to  capital,  labour  received  75-87  per  cent.  Mr.  T.  Y. 
Greener,  who  has  charge  of  Durham  collieries  producing 
about  2,000,000  tons  per  year,  giving  evidence  before 
the  Eight  Hours  Committee  in  1907,  stated  that  in  his 
experience  of  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction had  increased  by  70  per  cent.,  and  Dr.  D.  A. 
Thomas,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Collieries, 
Limited,  in  1910,  stated  that,  comparing  the  second  half 
of  1887  with  the  second  half  of  1909,  although  the  average 
selling  price  per  ton  realised  was  62  per  cent,  higher  in 
the  latter  period,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
was  much  greater,  labour  being  107  per  cent,  higher  per 
ton,  other  charges  42  per  cent,  higher,  and  profits  53  per 
cent.  less.  The  basis  cost  of  labour  (that  is,  ehminating 
the  percentages)  was  about  60  per  cent  higher.  This 
may  not  be  taken  as  a  representative  case,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  labour  has  risen 
heavily. 

The  other  costs,  apart  from  labour,  have  also  risen 
owing  mainly  to  legislation,  such  as  the  Compensation 
Act,  the  Eight  Hours  Act,  and  the  Home  Office  Regula- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  first  of  the 
Acts  mentioned  has  been  about  three  farthings  per  ton 
raised — the  cost  is  still  rising.  As  to  the  increase  in  cost 
due  to  the  Eight  Hours  Act,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
accurate  figures  in  money  terms,  as  the  experience  has 
been  too  short  and  its  incidence  is  much  heavier  in  certain 
districts  and  in  certain  collieries  than  in  others.  Its 
effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  output,  to  increase  the  wages 
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of  all  day  wage  men,  and  to  reduce  the  earnings  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workmen,  especially  those  working 
in  the  capacity  of  "  stallmen "  or  contractors.  The 
Coal  Mines  Bill  and  the  National  Insurance  Bill 
also  threaten  further  to  increase  enormously  the  cost  of 
production. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  certain  measures  by  which 
the  coUiery  owner  may  reduce  his  costs.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  chief  remedy  lies  in  raising  the 
price  of  coal.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  value  of  coal 
at  pithead  over  a  term  of  years,  and  the  declared  values 
of  coal  exported.  As  to  the  former,  which  are  the  figures 
returned  by  the  Home  Office,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
owing  to  the  information  supplied  to  H.M.  inspectors 
of  mines  in  regard  to  price  being  voluntary,  not  much 
faith  can  be  placed  in  them.  But  the  price  of  coal,  not- 
withstanding the  impelling  factors  with  which  I  have  just 
dealt,  has  not  risen  to  an  appreciable  extent  over  a  long 
term  of  years  ;  the  reason  is  that  market  conditions  have 
not  been  favourable,  but  those  who  may  be  best  trusted 
to  form  an  estimate  are  agreed  in  beheving  that  ulti- 
mately the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  additional 
cost  imposed  upon  the  industry  by  the  Legislature  will 
eventually  be  recouped,  and  that  a  permanent  rise  in  the 
price  of  fuel  may  be  looked  for  as  soon  as  a  revival  in  the 
demand  places  the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
trade. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  lecture  have  been 
compiled  in  aU  cases  from  official  sources.  I  am 
particularly  indebted  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Hubert 
Greenwell,  for  the  valuable  help  which  he  has  given 
me  in  its  preparation. 
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A  short  bibliography  of  works  of  reference  is  appended 
to  this  paper. 
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TABLE   II 

Census  of  Production 
Output  from  Coke  Works  in  connection  with  Coal  Mines 

in  1907 
Note. — The  figures  in  this  table  are  given  to  the  nearest  1,000 
in  each  case.     Amounts  lower  than  500  are  not  shown.) 

Great  Britain. 


Coke 
By-products — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Tar 

Pitch    . 

Tar  oils  (creosote,  etc.) 
Benzol  and  Toluol 
Other  by-products 


Total  by-products  . 

Total  coke  and  by-products 


1 

.. ^ 

Tons. 

I 

.   11,344,000 

9,516.000 

37,000 

417,000 

120,000 

101,000 

5,000 

6,000 

Gallons. 

3,664,000 

18,000 

.   2,358,000 

49,000 

34,000 

625,000 

— 

10,141,000 
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TABLE    III 


yUANTITY   OF   C 

.OAL 

Frodt 

JCED   PER   FERSC 

3N    EMPI 

LOYED 

in  the 

British  Empire  and  in 

Foreign  Countries 

1885. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1908. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom       .          .319 

278 

296 

282 

271 

Germa  ny 

263 

256 

260 

242 

246 

France 

190 

202 

203 

202 

189 

Belgium  . 

166 

169 

174 

159 

160 

United  States 

* 

450 

537 

560 

538 

India 

57 

61 

69 

95 

99 

Canada     . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

422 

Australia 

* 

389 

454 

451 

498 

New  Zealand 

353 

404 

445 

485 

478 

Natal 

* 

166 

76 

197 

209 

Transvaal 

* 

254 

* 

259 

344 

Japan 

* 

88 

106 

149 

115 

*  No  information. 

rABLE 

IV 

Quantity  of  Coal  Retained  for  Consumption  per  Head  of 

Population  in  the  British  Empire  and  in 

Foreign  Countries 


1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1908. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom 

3-57 

3 

81 

3-75 

4-08 

3 

91 

3 

96 

Germany 

108 

1 

27 

1-33 

1-72 

1 

76 

2 

05 

France 

0-76 

0 

92 

0-96 

119 

1 

17 

1 

35 

Belgium     . 

218 

2 

53 

2-46 

2-89 

2 

75 

3 

11 

United  States     . 

1-76 

2 

23 

2-46 

308 

4 

13 

4 

14 

Russian  Empire. 

006 

0 

07 

009 

015 

0 

15 

0 

19 

Italy 

010 

0 

14 

013 

015 

0 

19 

0 

24 

Spain 

0-14 

0 

17 

0-20 

0-25 

0 

29 

0 

31 

Austria-Hungary 

0-25 

0 

31 

0-35 

0-40 

0 

40 

0 

51 

Canada 

0-67 

0 

94 

0-96 

1-44 

2 

28 

2 

46 

Australia  . 

0-74 

0 

80 

0-84 

1-23 

1 

35 

1 

43 

New  Zealand 

103 

1 

07 

106 

1-43 

1 

85 

2 

13 

Natal 

* 

0 

13 

016 

0-29 

0 

47 

0 

44 

Transvaal 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1 

59 

1 

93 

Japan 

002 

0 

03 

007 

009 

0 

20 

0 

24 

*  No  information. 
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TABLE    V 
Exports  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Patent 

Description 

1910. 


Fuel  according  to 


1909. 


Average 

Average 

Quantity. 

value 

Quantity. 

value 

per 

ton. 

per  ton. 

Coal  :— 

Tons. 

s. 

d. 

Tons. 

s.     d. 

Anthracite 

2,425,932 

15 

10-6 

2,535,903 

16     1-8 

Steam 

45,190,390 

11 

110 

45,227,859 

11     40 

Gas 

10,142,708 

10 

21 

10,684,018 

9  11-4 

Household 

1,549,735 

10 

7-6 

1,695,066 

10     71 

Other  Sorts      . 

2,776,711 

10 

10 

3,023,953 

9    80 

Large 

36,593,094 

13 

1-7 

36,655,863 

12     7-8 

Thro'-and-thro' 

11,286,105 

10 

1-2 

12,257,547 

9     8-3 

Small 

14,206,277 

8 

11-2 

14,163,389 

8     8-7 

Total  and 

average 

62,085,476 

11 

7-5 

63,076,799 

11     2-3 

Coke 

964,053 

14 

7-9 

1,161,626 

14     4-8 

Manufactured  fuel 

1,470,791 

13 

8-3 

1,455,842 

13     4-6 

Total  fuel  ex- 

ported and 

average 

64,520,320 

11 

8-6 

65,694,267 

11     3  6 

Coal  shipped  in 

bunkers   . 

19,525,735 

- 

— 

19,713,907 

— 
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TABLE    VII 

Comparison  of  the  Coal  Exports  from  Principal  Districts 

TO  Principal  Groups  of  Countries  Abroad 

for  the  Years  1909  and  1910 


Bristol  Channel  ports 
North-western  ports 
North-eastern  ports 
Humber  ports 
Other  ports  on  east  coast 
East  Scotland 
West  Scotland 
All  other  ports 

Total 


1909. 

1910. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

25,368,509 

25,222,257 

530,020 

687.707 

20,749,379 

18,981,423 

6,003,944 

6,598,145 

378,716 

336,010 

7,993,557 

8,180,772 

2,047,306 

2,075,852 

5,368 

3,310 

63,076,799 


62,085,476 


1909. 

1910. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Russia,  etc. 

25,762,514 

24,805,577 

France,  etc. 

29,907,533 

29,126,433 

West  coast  of  Africa 

463,360 

555,355 

British  South  Africa 

78,805 

79,308 

East  coast  of  Africa 

240,048 

266,819 

Indian  Continent 

323,202 

230,632 

Ceylon,  etc. 

537.993 

481,926 

Canada,  etc.     . 

249,931 

188,689 

Brazil,  etc.       .          .          .          . 

4,679,242 

5,452,451 

Peru,  etc.          .          .          .          . 

834,171 

898,286 

63,076,799 


62,085,476 
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TABLE  IX 

Exports  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Patent  Fuel  to  France  in 
1,000's  OF  Metric  Tons 

To  France 

A 


1896 
1900 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


From 
United  Kingdom. 
5,222-5 
8,6350 
6.8720 
9,621-9 
10,905-1 
10,622-8 
10,650-8 


From 
Germany. 
1,476-4 
1,536-9 
2,391-6 
3,518-0 
3,051-8 
3,058-5 
3.402-6 


Exports  of  British  Coal,  Coke,  and  Patent  Fuel 

TO  Germany 

1,000  metric  tons. 


1896 
1900 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


4,522-0 
5.985-1 
7,659-9 
7.649-7 
10,157-5 
9,701-7 
9,737-6 
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TABLE    X 

Average  Value  per  Ton  of  Coal  Produced  in 
United  Kingdom  and  Foreign  Countries 


1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1908. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

United  Kingdom    . 

5     2 

8 

3 

6     OJ 

10     9J 

6 

lU 

8  11 

Germany 

5     2J 

7 

8 

7     1 

8  10 

8 

n 

10     3J 

France 

9     6i 

9 

9 

8  lU 

12     2J 

10 

Gi 

12  llj 

Belgium 

7     2^ 

10 

Si 

7     8J 

14     11- 

10 

2i 

13     IJ 

United  States 

6     8 

5 

2i 

4     9J 

5     3i 

5 

8 

5  llj 

India    . 

4 

9i 

4     U 

4     4^ 

3 

4 

5     3 

Canada 

8 

6 

8  11 

10  11 

9 

4 

10     8 

Australia 

8 

6 

6     4 

6     4 

6 

2 

7     4i 

New  Zealand 

11 

0 

11      1 

10     9 

10 

7 

10     4^ 

Natal    . 

12 

0 

10     0 

20     0 

8 

3 

8  10 

Transvaal 

- 

— 

10     2 

8     9 

7 

3 

5  lOJ 

Japan  . 

7     2J 

8 

4i 

5     3 

6     9f 

7 

2i 

8  lOJ 

TABLE 

XI 

Coke  made 

Number 

Quantity  of 
sulphate  of 
ammonia 

at  coke 

of  ovens 

obtained 

ovens. 

in  use. 

from  coke 
ovens. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1905 

29,724 

30,732 

1906 

28,450 

43,677 

1907 

12,183,000 

26,878 

53,572 

1908 

11,153,535 

25,164 

64,227 

1909 

11,496,551 

24,182 

82,886 

1910 

92,669 

WOOL  AND  THE  WOOLLEN  AND 

WORSTED  INDUSTRIES  OF 

GREAT    BRITAIN 

BY 

James  Graham 

Secretary  for  Education,  City  of  Leeds 


I7-(15«6) 


WOOL  AND  THE  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED 
INDUSTRIES    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN 

Introduction 

England  has  for  centuries  been  a  great  wool-growing 
and  wool-manufacturing  country. 

The  group  of  industries  with  which  the  title  of  this 
lecture  deals  has,  therefore,  a  long  and  famous  past. 
Its  development  has  attracted  economists  and  historians, 
for  it  is  connected  at  all  points  with  the  rise  both  of  the 
economic  and  the  political  life  and  strength  of  the  British 
nation. 

It  is  difficult  to  condense  into  a  single  lecture  a  story 
that  began  before  ever  William  of  Normandy  brought 
Flemish  weavers  over  the  Channel  to  teach  the  English  to 
make  better  cloths,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  presides 
over  the  House  of  Lords,  sat  on  a  Woolsack.  I  shall, 
however,  make  no  attempt  to  deal  with  any  but  the  most 
recent  history  and  the  present  position  of  the  industries, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances  where  the  past  throws 
direct  light  on  the  facts  of  the  present. 

Some  definition  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  is  needed. 
Grammatically,  anything  made  of  wool  is  woollen  ;  but, 
technically,  the  woollen  manufacture  is  but  a  part  of  what 
one  may  call,  in  the  absence  of  any  simple  popular  name, 
the  wool- working  industries. 

The  technical  differences  between  woollen  and  worsted 
are  primarily  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  yarn 
and  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  wool  before  and 
during  the  process  of  spinning.     The  French  and  German 
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equivalents  of  woollen  and  worsted  are  "  carded  "  and 
"  combed." 

Chief  Centre  of  the  Industry 

The  centres  of  the  British  woollen  industry  have  con- 
siderably moved  since  the  utilisation  of  steam  power  and 
the  work  has  been  more  concentrated.  Previously,  the 
industries  of  spinning  and  weaving  were  more  distributed 
than  they  are  now,  and  almost  every  district  was  noted 
for  its  particular  class  of  fabric.  In  those  days,  too, 
spinning  and  weaving  were  industries  of  the  home. 

For  a  long  time  the  east  and  south  and  west  of  England, 
where  the  population  was  large,  were  the  chief  wool- 
manufacturing  districts.  When  the  steam-engine,  the 
spinning  machine,  and  the  power-loom  arrived,  the  less 
wealthy  and  more  strenuous  people  of  the  north  captured 
the  trade  by  developing  the  factory  system.  They  had 
abundant  soft  water  running  in  the  streams  from  the 
Yorkshire  hills,  and  underneath  their  feet  was  the  best 
of  coal. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed 

According  to  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Returns,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen  and  worsted 
industries  is  259,909.  This  figure  covers  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  all  preliminary  and  allied  processes,  shoddy 
making  and  carpet  making,  but  not  hosiery  making. 
Practically  all  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries  are 
carried  on  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  are  to 
be  found  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  Bradford. 
With  the  exception  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  this  is 
the    most  densely  populated  district  in  the  provinces, 
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and  includes  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000  persons. 
Four-fifths  of  the  wool  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
are  carried  on  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Leeds  is  the  metropolis  of  the  wooUen  industry,  and 
Bradford  is  the  metropolis  of  the  worsted  industry. 

Branches  of  the  Industry 

The  are  four  great  industries  in  which  wool  is  the 
principal  raw  material  used,  namely,  the  woollen  industry, 
the  worsted  industry,  the  carpet  industry,  and  the 
shoddy  industry.  There  is  another  industry  which 
partly  belongs  to  the  woollen  and  partly  to  the  worsted 
industry — I  mean  the  hosiery.  The  hosiery  industry 
is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  Yorkshire,  except 
as  regards  the  spinning  of  hosiery  yarns,  which  is  a  large 
and  growing  industry. 

Before  going  further  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
difference  between  woollen  and  worsted. 

The  difference  between  woollen  and  worsted  lies,  firstly, 
in  the  character  of  the  wool  used,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
processes  through  which  the  wool  goes  before  it  becomes 
yam,  and  consequently  in  the  character  of  the  yarn  when 
spun  and  ready  for  the  loom. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  there  are  several  varie- 
ties of  wool,  the  differences  depending  mainly  upon  the 
breed  of  the  sheep  on  which  the  wool  is  grown,  and  the 
climatic  influence,  etc.  Some  wools  are  long,  others 
short ;  some  are  fine  in  fibre,  others  coarse  ;  some  have 
a  glossiness  (or  "  lustre  "  as  it  is  called),  others  are  duU. 
These  different  classes  of  wool  are  used  for  different 
purposes. 

In   the  woollen    industry,  short    wools,   the   fibres  of 
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which  vary  from,  say,  |-  inch  to  3^  inch,  are  used  ; 
whereas,  in  the  worsted  industry  only  long  wools,  ranging 
in  length  up  to  14  inches  or  even  17  inches,  are  utilised. 

To  sum  up,  woollen  goods  are  made  chiefly  of  short 
wools,  the  fibres  of  which,  in  the  finished  article,  cross  and 
recross  each  other  ;  whilst  worsted  goods  are  made  of 
long  wool,  the  fibres  of  which  lie  parallel  one  with  another. 
If  you  look  through  a  magnifying  glass  at  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  you  are  not  able  to  distinguish  the  two  yarns  (warp 
and  weft)  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  cloth  having  a 
matted  appearance;  whereas  if  you,  in  the  same  way, 
examine  a  piece  of  worsted  material  you  can  easily 
distinguish  the  two  yarns — the  make  or  "  weave  "  as 
it  is  termed. 

Outside  Yorkshire,  and  particularly  amongst  our 
consuls  abroad,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  impression 
that  the  whole  of  the  processes  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  wool — from  the  sorting  of  the  wool  up  to  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  woven  material — are  carried 
on  in  the  same  mill.  It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  men- 
tion here,  that  in  the  worsted  industry  there  are  very 
few  mills  indeed,  probably  not  half-a-dozen  in  the  whole 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  the  wool  goes 
through  all  stages.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  each 
stage  of  manufacture  is  a  separate  branch  of  industry, 
and  I  propose,  in  this  lecture  on  Wool  and  the  Woollen 
and  Worsted  Industries,  to  deal  successively  with  the 
eight  separate  branches  : — 

(i)  The  flock  master  who  grows  the  wool  ; 
(ii)  The  wool  merchant  who  buys  this  wool  and,  after 
"  sorting "     and    blending    it    into    different 
qualities,  sends  it  to 
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(iii)  The  wool-comber  to  be  combed  into  "  tops  "  of 

different  kinds  ; 
(iv)  The  spinner  buys  the  tops,  and  these  are  spun 

into  yarn  of  various  descriptions  ; 
(v)  The  manufacturer  buys  this  yarn  and  weaves  it 
into  pieces  of  cloth  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  which  he  has  received  from  the  merchant ; 
(vi)  The  merchant  receives  the  pieces  of  cloth,  gene- 
rally "in  the  grey,"  as  it  is  called,  i.e.,  the  state 
in  which  they  leave  the  loom,  and  are  by  him 
sent  to 
(vii)  The    dyer,    to    be    dyed    certain     shades    and 
"  finished  "    according   to   the   make   of   the 
cloth ; 
(viii)  The  merchant  then  distributes  the  pieces  of  cloth 

.  over  the  whole  world. 
There  are,  of  course,  variations  of  the  above,  e.g., 
some  mills  perform  two,  three,  or  even  more  of  the  above 
processes  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  there  are,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  worsted  industry  very  few  mills  indeed  in 
which  the  whole  of  these  processes  are  carried  on.  Then, 
again,  the  tops  and  yarns  are  bought  in  large  quantities 
for  export  to  foreign  countries. 

In  the  woollen  industry  it  is  more  common  for  the 
carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  processes  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  mill ;  but,  as  a  rule,  woollen  mills  are  very 
much  smaller  than  worsted  mills. 

Nearly  all  the  machinery  in  the  mills  is  driven  by 
steam.  Here  and  there  steam  is  being  displaced  by 
electricity,  but  the  new  motive  force  has,  so  far,  made 
slow  progress  ;  some  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  win  the 
day.     There  are  technical  difficulties  connected  with  its 
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adoption,  and  the  existing  mill  engines  are  remarkably 
economical. 

Since  1889  the  number  of  worsted  spindles  has  risen 
22  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  woollen  spindles  has 
fallen  by  nearly  16  per  cent.  The  number  of  woollen 
looms  has  fallen  from  61,831  to  50,357  ;  that  of  worsted 
looms  from  67,391  to  52,725.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  during  the  interval  the  pace  had  considerably 
increased  of  both  spindles  and  looms,  and  the  average 
width  of  the  looms. 

The  figures  of  raw  material  consumption  show  clearly 
enough  that  a  steady  increase  in  productive  power 
accompanied  this  numerical  decHne  in  certain  forms  of 
machinery. 

Stage  I.    The  Flock  Master 

Types  of  Sheep 

All  sheep  may  be  classified  under  two  heads,  namely, 
the  Merino  Sheep  and  the  Mountain  Sheep  ;  and  it  can 
be  shown  how  the  various  leading  types  of  sheep  have 
descended  from  the  two  original  varieties.  By  inter- 
crossing the  different  types  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  wools,  of  equally  varying  value,  has  been  produced. 

Merino  Wool 

The  relative  values  of  wools  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  fashions. 

The  Merino  or  Botany  wool  is  the  finest,  varying  in 
diameter  from  ^.^  to  ^.-^Vtt  of  an  inch  ;  moreover,  it 
possesses  the  greatest  number  of  the  scales  or  serratures 
which  in  some  specimens  equal  4,500  per  inch. 
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Types  of  English  Wool 

Of  our  English  wools  there  are  three  classes  : — 
The  first  type  are  the  short  wools  of  the  South  Down 
sheep,  native  to  the  south  of  England,  and  which 
are  descended  from  the  merino  type  of  sheep. 
This  wool  is  short  and  fairly  fine. 
The  second  type  are  the  pure  lustre  wools,  of  which 
we  have  representative  specimens  in  Leicester  and 
Lincoln.     In  these  the  wool  is  long,  strong,  and 
possessed  of  a  very  silky  lustre  and  good  colour, 
and  the  fleeces  are  very  large. 
In  the   third  type  we  have  the  Mountain  breeds 
represented  by  the  Cheviot  and  the  black-faced 
sheep  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
Great  Britain  carries  a  larger  number  of  sheep  for  its 
area  than  any  coimtry  in  the  world. 

The  Creation  of  Flocks  of  Sheep 

With  the  exception  of  South  Africa  none  of  the  great 
pastoral  lands  of  the  South  possessed  an  indigenous 
breed  of  sheep  when  European  settlement  began.  The 
story  of  the  creation  of  flocks  of  sheep  in  these  southern 
lands  is  long,  interesting,  and  involved.  It  is  part  of  the 
stiU  longer  and  more  intricate  story  of  the  way  in  which 
two  classes  of  sheep — the  fine-wooUed  merino  of  Spain 
and  the  Enghsh  long-wooUed  sheep  of  the  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  and  kindred  breeds — have  spread  from  their 
original  homes,  mingled  with  other  stocks  and  with  one 
another,  and  built  up  almost  all  the  most  important 
flocks  of  the  earth. 

The  Australian  fleeces  began  to  appear  in  the  English 
market  about  1830,  but  only  in  small  quantities.     At  that 
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time  about  one-quarter  of  the  wool  used  in  this 
country  came  from  Germany.  Between  1830  and  1860 
Australia,  Tasmania  and  the  Cape  displaced  Saxony 
and  Cilicia,  and  became  the  chief  sources  of  Enghsh 
imports. 

About  1840  South  America  commenced  to  send  wool 
to  the  Continental  and  English  ports. 

By  1850  the  export  of  the  important  wools  of  South 
Africa  was  well  established. 

Between  1850  and  1870  New  Zealand  took  her  place 
beside  Australia  and  the  Cape  as  a  great  exporter  of 
wool. 

Form  1860  to  1870  systematic  crossing  with  long- 
woolled  English  sheep,  at  the  outset  mainly  Leicesters, 
began  throughout  Australia  and  the  movement  was 
encouraged  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  present  state  of  the  world's  wool  supplies  presents 
most  fascinating  problems  to  the  outside  observer.  To 
manufacturers  and  merchants  it  has  proved  difficult  and 
sometimes  discouraging  ;  but  it  has  brought,  and  may 
continue  to  bring,  great  gain  to  many  sheep  owners. 
In  most  countries  of  Europe  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  stock 
of  sheep  took  place  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  various 
countries  fell  by  one-half. 

The  imports  of  wool  and  hair  to  British  ports  retained 
for  consumption  in  1910  were  875,300,000  lbs.,  and  the 
weight  of  British  wool  produced  was  142,800,000  lbs., 
and  the  amount  retained  was  105,900,000  lbs. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  31,750,000  sheep  of 
many  different  breeds  and  producing  wool  of  widely 
varying  character. 
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Stage  II.    The  Wool  Merchant 

The  Wool  Merchant  (or  Wool  Stapler  as  he  was  for- 
merly called)  is  probably  the  oldest  class  of  merchant 
existing  in  the  textile  districts.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  wool  consumed  in  this 
country  was  almost  entirely  home  grown.  In  those  days 
the  manufacturer  himself  generally  purchased  in  the  wool- 
producing  districts.  To-day  the  wool  merchant  not  only 
visits  aU  the  wool-producing  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  attends  the  sale  of  colonial  and  foreign 
wools  held  periodically  in  London,  but  also  imports  wool 
from  abroad. 

Some  wool  merchants  deal  only  in  EngHsh  wools, 
others  confine  their  attention  to  foreign  and  colonial 
wools,  whilst  others  deal  in  both  kinds.  The  words  "  a 
pound  of  wool  "  are  not  so  simple  as  they  seem.  Wool 
may  be  dirty  or  clean,  fine  or  coarse.  Enghsh  wools  will 
yield  as  much  as  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  pure  wool  after 
washing ;  Australian  greasy  wools  yield  45  to  50  per  cent. ; 
whilst  American  territory  wools  yield  only  30  to  35  per 
cent.  Therefore  it  is  a  point  of  extreme  importance  for  a 
buyer  to  he  able  to  estimate  the  yield  of  pure  wool  from  an 
unwashed  fleece. 

When  first  the  Australian  wools  came  to  this  country 
the  commercial  organisation  for  handling  them  was 
naturally  clumsy  and  imperfect,  and  the  trade  was  a  slow 
and  risky  one.  The  squatters  sent  their  wool  by  track 
or  river  to  the  ports  and  consigned  it  to  London  dealers 
for  sale. 

Regular  auctions  of  the  colonial  wools  began  in  1835, 
and  these  London  sales  have  been  the  centre  of  the 
international  wool  trade.      Very  little  colonial  wool  is 
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disposed  of  by  private  contract  in  London ;  all,  or  almost 
all,  comes  under  the  hammer  at  the  Wool  Exchange, 
Colman  Street,  E.C. 

Of  the  wool  sold  there,  fully  two-thirds  now  comes 
to  this  country  "  in  the  grease."  A  very  small  and 
decUning  quantity  is  of  the  type  known  as  "  washed 
fleece  " — wool  carefully  cleansed  while  on  the  sheep's 
back. 

The  use  of  scouring  is  to  save  freight  charges,  especially 
when  the  bales  come  from  a  remote  inland  station  ;  for 
the  yield  of  pure  wool  from  a  greasy  bale  is  not  often  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  and  may  be  much  less. 
The  scouring  process,  however,  reduces  the  value  in 
England. 

Sale  Brokers 

A  small  group  of  eminent  firms — not  ten  in  all — are 
authorised  to  take  consignments  of  wool  which  they  are 
to  put  up  for  auction,  and  they  circulate  catalogues  as 
the  sales  draw  near.  Intending  buyers  select  from  these 
catalogues  consignments  of  wool  likely  to  meet  their 
requirements  and  inspect  them  in  the  warehouses  before 
going  to  the  sale-rooms.  This  inspection  is  of  such  vital 
importance  that  frequently  the  sales  have  to  be  postponed 
in  November  and  January  should  a  heavy  fog  settle  over 
the  city  and  the  docks.  The  sales  are  divided  into  six 
series — January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and 
November. 

The  Processes  of  Manufacture 

I  will  leave  the  merchant  system  for  the  present  and 
deal  first  with  the  industrial  processes. 
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Stage  III.    The  Woolcomber 

The  Wool  Fibre 

I  will  now  begin  with  the  raw  material  and  trace  its 
progress  upwards,  through  the  various  branches  of 
industry  until  it  emerges  into  the  finished  article  and  is 
distributed,  not  only  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  over  the  whole  world. 

What  Wool  is 

When  examined  under  the  microscope,  a  cotton  fibre 
has  the  appearance  of  a  twisted  flattened  ribbon,  silk 
appears  as  a  transparent  rod,  and  flax  resembles  a  bamboo. 
A  wool  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  built  up  like 
fir-cone,  i.e.,  the  surface  is  covered  with  small  serratures 
which  overlap  one  another.  These  serratures  (which 
point  towards  the  tip  or  outward  end  of  the  fibre)  are 
more  numerous  in  short  wools  than  in  long,  and  form  a 
"very  important  feature  in  the  woollen  manufacture 
both  as  regards  the  spinning  quahties  and  the  felting 
properties  of  the  wool.  These  scales  or  serratures,  form 
the  characteristic  feature  of  wool  as  compared  with  hair 
or  any  other  textile  fibre. 

Sorting  and  Blending  Wool 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  the  "  sorting  "  of  the  wool. 
If  a  fleece  of  wool  be  carefully  examined  it  is  found  that 
the  fibres  from  different  parts  of  the  fleece  vary  in  quahty. 
Wool-sorting  consists  of  spreading  out  on  a  perforated 
board  a  chpped  piece  of  wool  and  sorting  it  by  hand  into 
grades  according  to  length  of  staple,  fineness  of  fibre,  and 
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state  of  cleanliness.  There  are  as  many  as  eight  qualities 
in  a  fleece,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  technical  know- 
ledge is  required  to  classify  the  different  qualities  quickly 
and  accurately.  The  employment  is  restricted  to  men 
workers.  After  the  process  of  wool-sorting,  the  wool 
must  be  washed  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the  subsequent 
processes. 

The  impurities  in  wool  consist  of  natural  oil  exuded 
from  the  skin  and  wool  and  the  potash  salts  which  are 
present  in  the  perspiration  of  the  sheep,  also  of  earth, 
sand,  burrs,  dried  grass,  etc. 

Washing  Wool 

At  one  time  the  washing  of  wool  was  done  by  hand. 

These  impurities  must  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  wool,  and  for  this  purpose  the  wool  is  passed  through 
washing  bowls  containing  soap-suds  or  alkali,  or  other 
washing  materials. 

The  washing  bowls  now  in  general  use  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  First,  the  forked  machines,  in  which 
the  wool  is  passed  through  the  suds  or  washing  liquor  by 
means  of  mechanical  forks.  And,  second,  the  posser 
machines,  in  which  the  wool  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
possers  while  it  is  being  floated  through  the  machine  in 
suds. 

Drying  Wool 

After  washing,  the  wool  is  generally  dried,  but  some 
wools  are  never  dried.  The  drying  operation  is  generally 
performed  by  means  of  a  current  of  heated  air. 

The  old  method  of  drying  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  spreading  the  wool  on  a  table  of  wire  netting  and 
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passing  a  current  of  heated  air  through  it  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  the  upward  method  being  the  better. 
The  newer  methods  consist  of  continuous  dryers  which 
keep  the  wool  constantly  moving,  and  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  the  action  of  dry  heated  air. 

Stage  IV.    The  Spinner 

Carding  and  Combing 

The  next  stage  is  the  preparation  of  the  raw  wool  for 
spinning  into  yarn,  that  is  the  carding  for  woollens  a-nd  the 
combing  for  worsteds.     In  both  carding  and  combing  the 
first  process  is  the  "  scouring,"  i.e.,  the  washing  of  the 
wool  in  order  to  remove  the  natural  grease  and  other 
impurities.     This  is  done  by  a  series  of  tanks  or  bowls. 
These  are  filled  with  water,  and  then  steam  is  injected 
until  the  water  is  heated  to  about  120°  ;  soap  is  then  put 
into  the  bowls  in  hquid  form  together  with  some  mild 
alkali.     The  wool  passes  from  one  bowl  to  another  by 
means    of    mechanical    contrivances,    the    liquid    being 
pressed  out  at  each  stage  by  means  of  rollers.     It  is 
finally  thrown  into  a  bin  by  which  time  it  is  quite  clean. 
In   the   combing    process    the    wool   passes   through 
various  machines  until  it   finally  emerges  in  the  two 
states  of  "  top  "  and  "  noil."     The  "  top  "  consists  of 
the  long  fibres  arranged  in  a  "  sliver,"  or  loose  rope,  with 
all  the  fibres  parallel,  while  the  "  noil  "  consists  of  the 
short  hairs  which  are  taken  out  in  the  process  of  combing. 
These  "  noils  "  or  short  hairs  are  used  in  the  woollen 
industry  for  making  blankets,  flannels,  etc. 

In  the  woollen  industry  the  carding  and  the  spinning, 
and  often  the  weaving  as  well,  are,  as  already  stated. 
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generally  carried  on  in  the  same  mill ;  but  in  the  worsted 
industry  the  combing  is  a  separate  branch  of  industry, 
there  being  many  firms  who  do  nothing  but  combing 
"  on  commission." 

In  the  combing  industry  the  persons  employed  are 
both  men  and  women,  but  men  predominate  largely, 
and  in  this,  the  combing  industry,  when  work  is  plentiful, 
the  combs  run  night  and  day,  but  only  men  are  employed 
at  night. 

In  the  combing  industry  (and  also  in  the  dyeing)  a 
plentiful  supply  of  soft  water  is  necessary,  and  the  various 
textile  towns  have  spent  very  large  sums  of  money  in 
providing  an  ample  supply  of  such  water.  Quite  recently 
£1,500,000  was  spent  for  this  purpose  by  the  city  of 
Bradford. 

"  Tops  "  are  merely  balls  formed  from  the  slivers  (or 
loose  ropes)  of  long  wool  which  come  from  the  comb. 

Spinning 

In  the  woollen  industry  this,  as  already  stated,  is  gene- 
rally carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  processes, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  same  mill ;  but  in  the  worsted  trade 
the  spinning  is  generally  a  distinct  branch  of  trade. 
Some  spinners,  it  is  true,  sort,  comb,  and  spin  ;  but  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  the  smaller  concerns,  the  spinner 
buys  his  tops  from  the  top-maker,  spins  his  yarn,  and  then 
sells  the  yarn  to  the  manufacturer  (weaver)  or  the  export 
yarn  merchant. 

The  first  stage  of  the  spinning  process  (in  worsted 
yarns)  is  the  drawing.  This  comprises  a  series  of  eight 
or  ten  operations,  gradually  reducing  the  thickness  of 
the   "  sliver  "   or   "  top."     The   spinning  process  is   an 
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extension  of  the  drawing  process,  and  produces  the  thread 
or  yarn,  imparting  to  it  a  certain  amount  of  twist  to  give 
strength  to  the  finished  thread  or  yarn.  When  I  mention 
that  some  yarns  are  no  thicker  than  sewing-cotton  you 
will  understand  that  the  manipulation  of  the  yarn  is  a 
very  dehcate  process. 

Young  men  and  boys  are  largely  employed  in  the 
spinning  processes. 

Stage  V.    The  Manufacturer 
Weaving 

The  principle  of  weaving — known  to  men  of  all  countries 
for  ages — is  the  same  in  the  modern  power  looms  as  in 
the  elementary  arrangement  in  which  the  Kurd  weaves 
his  rugs. 

It  is  the  art  of  producing  cloths  of  various  kinds  and 
patterns  by  the  interlacing  of  warp  and  weft  yarns.  The 
warp  runs  the  long  way  of  the  piece  to  be  woven  and  the 
weaver  crosses  these  warp  threads  with  other  threads 
of  yarn  called  "  weft." 

In  the  worsted  industry  the  weaving  (or  "  manufac- 
turing "  as  it  is  called)  is,  generally  speaking,  a  separate 
industry.  The  manufacturer  buys  his  yarn  from  the 
spinner  and  weaves  it  into  pieces. 

In  many  cases  the  manufacturer  confines  himself  to 
one  kind  of  cloth,  e.g.,  one  manufacturer  will  make  only 
mohair  goods,  another  cotton-warp  dress  goods,  a  third 
will  make  coatings,  a  fourth  trouserings,  and  a  fifth 
linings,  and  so  on,  each  particular  make  being  a  speciahty 
of  one  or  more  manufacturers,  who  thus  devote  their 
whole  energy,  and  often  the  experience  of  a  hfetime,  to 
the  production  of  one  particular  kind  of  material. 

i8— (1586) 
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In  the  weaving  industry  of  Bradford  young  women  are 
mostly  employed  ;  in  Huddersfield  and  the  heavy  woollen 
districts  men  are  largely  employed. 

Stage  VI.    The  Merchant 

The  merchant  receives  the  pieces  of  cloth  from  the 
manufacturer  (generally  in  "  the  grey  " — threads  and 
cloth). 

Stage  VII.     The  Dyer  and  Finisher 
Dyeing  and  Finishing 

The  next  stage,  perhaps  the  most  complicated  of  all, 
is  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  woven  pieces.  Every 
piece  has  to  go  through  the  process  of  dyeing  or  finishing. 
Some  cloths  (coatings  and  trouserings  for  instance)  are 
made  from  yarns  which  have  been  dyed  either  in  the 
yarn  or  in  the  washed  wool  stage,  before  weaving,  and  such 
cloths  require  "  finishing  "  only  ;  but  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  goods  are  dyed  in  the  piece,  that  is  to  say,  the 
pieces  are  woven  white  or  "  grey,"  as  it  is  termed  techni- 
cally, and  are  afterwards  dyed  and  finished  by  the  piece 
dyer. 

Some  of  the  dyeing  establishments  are  huge  concerns — 
Messrs.  Ripleys,  of  Bradford,  for  instance,  covers  an  area 
sufficient  for  many  a  smaU  English  town. 

One  essential  requirement  for  a  dye-works  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  suitable  water.  Many  of  the  dye-shops  have 
their  own  wells,  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  water  is  used  over  and  over  again  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, one  dyeing  firm  I  know  is  said  to  pay  something 
like  £10,000  per  annum  for  the  town's  water  used  by  them. 

Of  late  years  very  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
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arts  of  dyeing  and  finishing.  Dyeing  may  be  said 
to  be  a  scientific  process  requiring,  as  it  does,  the 
constant  services  not  only  of  trained  men,  but  of  trained 
chemists. 

Briefly,  the  process  is  this  :  the  pieces  when  received 
in  the  grey  are  stitched  togetlier,  forming  lengths  of  from 
200  to  500  yards,  and  are  passed  through  boiling  liquors 
and  subjected  to  a  thorough  saturation  by  steam  at  high 
pressure  to  prevent  their  shrinking  and  crimping  in  the 
real  dyeing  process.  They  are  then  dried,  and  at  a  very 
rapid  speed  passed  over  red-hot  plates  to  burn  off  any 
loose  fibres  ;  this  is  called  singeing.  They  are  then  dyed 
such  shades  as  may  be  ordered,  and  afterwards  undergo 
treatment  of  various  kinds  to  give  them  the  desired 
"  finish." 

I  should  mention  here  that  the  dyers,  like  the  wool- 
combers,  work  entirely  "  on  commission,"  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  dye  their  own  goods,  but  perform  the  work 
for  other  people — for  the  manufacturers  of  the  goods 
sometimes,  but  generally  for  the  merchants.  The  dyers 
charge  so  much  per  yard  or  so  much  per  piece 
generally. 

Men  are  employed  mostly  in  the  dyeing  industry  ; 
owing  to  the  heavy  weights  that  have  to  be  manipulated 
and  to  the  general  character  of  the  work,  women  are 
unsuitable. 

Stage  VIII.    The  Merchant 

The  pieces  are  finally  "  made  up  "  for  the  merchant's 
stock-room  or  the  draper's  window. 

The  merchant  undertakes  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  producer.     Frequently  he  not  only  suggests  the  fabric 
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to  be  made,  but,  on  receiving  the  goods  from  the  manu- 
facturer, generally  in  the  state  in  which  they  leave  the 
loom,  orders  them  to  be  dyed,  embroidered,  or  otherwise 
treated  in  such  styles  as  his  experience  teaches  him  will 
suit  the  numerous  markets  with  which  he  trades.  If 
time  permitted,  I  could  show  that  in  several  cases  mer- 
chants have  been  the  means  of  introducing  new  fabrics 
which  at  the  time  gave  a  distinct  impetus  to  the  trade. 

Piece  merchants  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
namely,  the  home  trade  merchants  and  the  export  (or 
foreign)  merchants. 

The  home  trade  merchant  buys  from  the  manufacturer 
and,  by  means  of  travellers,  each  of  whom  takes  a  certain 
district,  sells  to  warehousemen  and  wholesale  dealers 
in  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  These  warehousemen  resell  the  goods  to 
drapers  and  retailers  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
it  thus  frequently  happens  that  goods  manufactured  in 
Yorkshire  are  forwarded  to  London  and  are  bought  there 
and  brought  back  to  Yorkshire  by  local  dealers.  The 
home  trade  merchant,  as  a  rule,  holds  large  stocks,  so 
as  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  his  customers  at  short 
notice. 

The  export  merchant  likewise  buys  the  pieces  direct  from 
the  manufacturer,  and  after  having  them  dyed  and 
finished,  etc.,  and  made  up  to  suit  the  foreign  market, 
exports  them  to  foreign  countries,  the  colonies,  etc. 

Organisation  of  the  Trade 

With  the  exception  of  the  wool  combing  and  the  dyeing, 
the  concerns  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  which  I  have 
described   are   carried   on   by   private   firms.     Some   of 
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these,  it  is  true,  have  been  converted  into  limited  com- 
panies ;  but  in  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  merchanting 
there  has  been  no  syndicating  as  in  the  two  branches  just 
named.  Some  years  ago,  when  combinations  were  in 
the  air,  attempts  were  made  to  form  a  combination  of 
fine  spinners  and  another  of  fancy  manufacturers,  but 
they  did  not  succeed. 

The  first  large  combination  in  Yorkshire  was  the 
Bradford  Dyers'  Association.  This  was  formed  in  1897, 
and  has  a  capital  of  ;£4,250,000.  It  absorbed  thirty-five 
separate  businesses. 

The  Yorkshire  Woolcombers'  Association  was  formed 
in  1899.  It  absorbed  thirty-eight  combing  establish- 
ments in  Bradford  and  district,  and  has  a  capital  of  about 
£2,000,000.     The  work  is  done  entirely  on  commission. 

Some  Facts  about  Bradford  and  British  Wool 
Textile  Industry 


Wool  Mills  in  Yorkshire . 

1,471 

Wool  Combing  Machines 

2.650 

Wool  Carding  Sets 

4,175 

Spinning  Spindles — Mule 

1,602,215 

Others 

2,614,727 

Power  Looms 

80,359 

Persons 

employed,    total,    261,192,    oJ 

[   which    Bradford 

104,000. 

has 


Bradford's  Wool  Industry 

Value  of  Bradford  Exports  to  U.S.A.  in  1910,  ;^3,090,315 
Exports — Woollen,  Worsted,  Mohair,  and  Alpaca  Yarn  : — 
1891         55,024.000  lbs.,  value  ^5,046,000 
1910         94,258,000  lbs.,      ,,      ^9,406,400 
Exports — Combed  or  Carded  Wools  and  Tops  : — 
1891  6,447,000  lbs.,  value  ;^459,000 

1910        42,130,000  lbs..      ,.      ;^3,387,000 
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Export  Noils  : — 

1891          10,608,000  lbs.,  value  ^^683, 000 
1910         17,233,000  lbs.,       ,,       ;^1, 130,000 
No.  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1909     .       31,752.777 
Weight  of  wool  clip  for  United  Kingdom,  1910     142,877,000  lbs. 
1910  Wool  imported    and    retained    for  con- 
sumption        769,400,000  lbs. 

United  Kingdom  wool  retained     .  .  .      105,900,000  lbs. 


Total  .  .     875,300,000  lbs. 

Exports  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Pieces  : — 

1898  ;£13,700,000 

1910  ;£25,080,000 

Total  Exports  of  Manufactures  of  Wool : — 

1898  ;^24, 078,000 

1910  ^42,656,000 

Export  of  Manufactured  Wool  Goods  : — 

1909  (first  four  months)  ;^6,553,000 

1910  ,,  ,,  ;^8,561,000 

1911  ,,  ,,  ;^9,306,000 

The  Exhibit  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 

the  Turin  Exhibition,   1911. 

(Seven  shdes.) 

CONCLUSION 

Tariffs 

Yorkshire  goods  have  been  the  sport  of  tariff-makers 
nearly  all  the  world  over. 

With  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  Yorkshire  merchants 
and  manufacturers  together  could  compete  with  any 
other  place  in  the  world  ;  but  the  prohibitive  tariffs  now 
in  force  in  many  countries — some  of  which  were  formerly 
our  best  customers — effectually  exclude  the  bulk  of  our 
productions. 

For  years  we  in  England  have  been  lectured  without 
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stint  by  our  consuls  abroad  as  to  our  obsolete  and 
defective  business  methods,  and  we  have  been  told  in 
high  quarters  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  place  in  the 
world's  trade  we  must  "  wake  up."  These  remonstrances 
may  be  applicable  to  some  manufacturing  districts  in 
this  country.  I  can  say  with  certainty  that  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  very 
existence  of  Yorkshire  manufacturers  and  merchants 
depends  upon  their  keeping  abreast  with  the  times.  No 
industry  in  the  world  has  been  subjected  to  so  many 
changes  or  suffered  so  much  from  the  vagaries  of  fashion, 
and  no  other  industry  has  shown  more  readiness  to  throw 
out  obsolete  machinery  and  instal  new  plant  in  order  to 
meet  the  ever-changing  requirements  of  the  day  ;  and  so 
long  as  Yorkshire  manufacturers,  dyers,  and  merchants 
maintain  their  present  enterprise,  inventiveness,  and 
vigour  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

( The  set  of  slides  shown  in  connection  with  the  above  lecture  may 
be  obtained  through  Mr.  Graham.) 


THE    END 
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the  New  '  Boswell  '  is  one  which  will  be  certain  to  secure  a  fresh 
band  of  admirers  for  a  work  which  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
treasures   of  our  literature." — Westminster    Gazette. 

GEORGE  MACDONALD.  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Appreciation. 
By  Joseph  Johnson.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

FRIDTJOF  NANSEN.  By  Jacob  B.  Bull.  A  book  for  the  young. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  the  Rev.  Mordaunt  R. 
Bernard,  one  of  the  translators  of  Far//je5<  No^-^/j.  Illustrated.  In 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  (Inventor  of  Phonography).  By 
Alfred  Baker.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  about 
50  illustrations,  including  photogravure  and  steel  plates,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  very  well  done.  It  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  a 
strenuous  reformer,  an  original  personality,  an  inventor  to  whom 
every  newspaper,  every  public  body,  and  every  great  business  house 
owes  an  incalculable  debt." — Christian  World. 

LIFE  OF  REGINALD  POLE.  By  Martin  Haile.  Second,  Revised, 
and  Cheaper  edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  eight  illustra- 
tions, 7s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  excellent  book,  based  on  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
documents,  some  of  which  are  here  utilised  for  the  first  time. 
It  gives  a  vivid  and  most  faithful  picture  of  the  last  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  who  acknowledged  the  See  of  Rome." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  Containing  about 
480  letters.  Collected  and  edited  by  Roger  Ingpen.  With  42 
illustrations  and  two  photogravures.  New  and  cheaper  edition, 
with  corrections  and  additional  matter.  In  two  volumes,  large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net.  Hand-made  paper 
edition  de  luxe,  half  leather,  large  demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Ingpen  has  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  provide  us  with 
a  perfect  edition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  letters  in 
Enghsh  literature.  The  edition  is  worthy  of  the  magnificent 
material  with  which  it  deals."- — Daily  News. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  LIFE.  By  Sir  Charles  Santley.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  15  illustrations,  16s.  net. 

"  Not  a  trace  of  the  weary  veteran  is  discernible  in  this 
entertaining   volume." — The    World. 

MRS.  E.  M.  WARD'S  REMINISCENCES.  Edited  by  Elliott 
O'Donnell.  In  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  six 
photogravure  plates,  123.  6d.  net. 

"  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  throughout  all  these  pages  displays  a  wide 
sympathy,  a  charming  personaUty,  and  an  interesting  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things  which  make  her  book  a  sweet,  wholesome, 
and  delightful  volume  ....  will  win  an  established  place  among 
the  records  of  the  Victorian  Era." — Daily   Telegraph. 

COLLECTIVE    BIOGRAPHIES 

GREAT  ASTRONOMERS.  By  Sir  Robert  Ball.  Illustrated.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HEROIC  IN  MISSIONS.  Pioneers  in  six  fields  By  the  Rev. 
A.   R.   BucKLAND,   M.A.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,    Is.  6d. 

MODERN  PAINTERS  AND  THEIR  PAINTINGS.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art.  In  crown  Svo,  quarter 
cloth  gilt,   4s.  6d. 
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MUSICAL  COMPOSERS  AND  THEIR  WORKS.  By  the  same  Author. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  in  Music.  Revised.  In 
crown  8vo,  quarter  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  THEIR  PICTURES.  By  the  same  Author. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art.  New  and  enlarged 
edition.     In  crown  8vo,  quarter  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  MASTERS.  A  short  account  of  the  most 
celebrated  organists  of  former  days,  and  of  the  present  time, 
together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  organ  con- 
struction, organ  music,  and  organ  playing.  By  Henry  C.  Lahee. 
In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  richly  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  14  full-page 
plate  illustrations.     6s.  net. 

MODERN  COMPOSERS  OF  EUROPE.  Being  an  account  of  the 
most  recent  musical  progress  in  the  various  European  nations  with 
some  notes  on  their  history,  and  critical  and  biographical  sketches 
of  the  contemporary  musical  leaders  in  each  country.  By  Arthur 
Elson.  In  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  24  full-page 
plate  illustrations.     6s.  net. 

PITMAN'S 
DAINTY   VOLUME    LIBRARY 

Each  in  fcap.  Svo,  limp  lambskin  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,    2s.  6d.    per  volume    net. 

DANTE.  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA  AND  CANZONIERE.  Trans- 
lated   by    the     late     Dean     Plumptre.     With     Notes,     Studies, 

Estimates,  and  Life.     In  five  volumes. 
THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE.     By  the  same  Author.     In  one  volume. 
THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  iESCHYLOS.     Translated  by  Dean  Plumptre. 

In   two    volumes. 
THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SOPHOCLES.     Translated  by  Dean  Plumptre. 

In  two  volumes. 
BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.    (Abridged.)     With  an  Introduction 

by  G.  K.  Chesterton.     In  two  volumes. 
THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 

M.A.,  LL.D.     In  two  volumes. 
TENNYSON:   HIS  ART  AND   RELATION  TO  MODERN   LIFE.     By 

Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.     In  two  volumes. 
JOHN  BUNYAN  ;     HIS     LIFE,     TIMES     AND    WORK.       By    John 

Brown,   D.D.     In  two  volumes. 
JOHN  WESLEY' S  JOURNAL.     (Abridged) .    With  Appreciation  by  the 

Rt.  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell,  M.P.     In  two  volumes. 
GEORGE  FOX'S  JOURNAL.     (Abridged.)     With  Introduction  by  Sir 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.     In  two  volumes. 
NO  CROSS,  NO  CROWN.     By  William  Penn.     With  an  Introduction 

by  J.  Deane  Hilton.     In  one  vol. 
CLOUGH,     ARNOLD,     ROSSETTI,     AND    MORRIS  :  A     Study.     By 

Stopford  A.   Brooke,  M.A.,   LL.D.     In  one  volume,  with  four 

illustrations,  306  pp.,  3s.  6d.  net. 


FICTION 

BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY  ?     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
THE  LIGHT   INVISIBLE.     Bv   Robert   Hugh   Benson.     3s.  6d. 
RICHARD  RAYNAL,  SOLITARY.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  3s.  6d. 
THE    KING'S    ACHIEVEMENT.     By    Robert    Hugh    Benson.     6s. 
THE  QUEEN'S  TRAGEDY.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
THE  SENTIMENTALISTS.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
A  MIRROR  OF  SHALOTT.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
LORD  OF  THE  WORLD.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
MY  LADY  OF  AROS.     A  Tale  of  Mull  and  the  Macleans.     By  John 

Braxdaxe.     Coloured    frontispiece.     Cheaper    Edition    2s.   net. 
MEN  OF  THE  MOSS-HAGS.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     Illustrated.     6s. 
WOLFVILLE.     By    Alfred    Henry    Lewis.     Illustrated.     6s. 
THE   GOD    OF   HIS   FATHERS.     By    Jack  London.     Tales  of   the 

Klondyke.     6s. 
THE   SON  OF  THE  WOLF.     Bv  Jack  London.     6s. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE   SNOWS.     Bv  the  same  Author.     6s. 
ANNE  OF  GREEN  GABLES.     By  L.  M.  Montgomery.     6s. 
ANNE  OF  AVONLEA.    By  the  same  Author.  Coloured  frontispiece.  6s. 
KILMENY  OF  THE  ORCHARD.     By  the  same  Author.     With  four 

coloured  illustrations.     6s. 
THE  STORY  GIRL.     By  the  same  Author.     Coloured  frontispiece.     6s. 
PRINCESS  JOYCE.     Bv  Keighley  Snowden.     6s. 
THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CONQUERED.     The  Story  of  a  Great  Love.     By 

Susan  Glaspell.     68, 
THE    LEAD    OF    HONOUR.     By    Norval    Richardson.     Coloured 

frontispiece.     6s. 
GEORGE     THORNE.        By     the     same     Author.       With     coloured 

frontispiece.     6s. 
THE    UNDER     TRAIL.        By    Anna    Alice    Chapin.         Coloured 

frontispiece.     6s. 
THE  PLEASURING  OF  SUSAN  SMITH.      By  Helen  M.  Winslow. 
With  illustrations.     3s.  6d.  net. 


HISTORY 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  CHINA.  Being  an  account  of  the  Intercourse  and 
Relations  between  England  and  China,  from  the  year  1600  to 
the  year  1843  and  a  summary  of  Later  Developments.  By  J. 
Bromley  Eames,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  with  maps  and  illustrations.     20s.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Study 
in  Social  Development.  By  H.  O.  Meredith,  M.A.,  M.Com. 
In  demv  Svo,  clofh  Ljilt,  5s.  net. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  :  ITS  HISTORY  AND  TREASURES^  A 
view  of  the  origins  of  that  great  Institution,  sketches  of  its  Early 
Benefactors  and  Principal  Officers,  and  a  survey  of  the  priceless 
objects  preserved  within  its  walls.  By  Henry  C.  Shelley.  Author 
of  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.  With  fifty  illustrations.  Size 
6i  in.  by  9J  in.,  elaborate  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER  PILGRIMS  AND 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TO-DAY.  By  A.  C.  Addison.  With 
numerous  original  illustrations.  Size  6^  in.  by  9f  in.,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,   7s.  6d.  net. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  in  which  the  Pilgrims  are  followed 
into  the  New  World,  their  individual  fortunes  are  traced  out,  and 
details  are  given  of  recent  efforts  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 

INNS  AND  TAVERNS  OF  OLD  LONDON.  Setting  forth  the  historical 
and  literary  associations  of  those  ancient  hostelries,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  most  notable  coffee-houses,  clubs,  and  pleasure 
gardens  of  the  British  metropolis.  By  Henry  C.  Shelley.  In 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and 
48  other  illustrations.     7s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  COUNTRY  INNS.  By  Henry  P.  Maskell  and  Edward  W. 
Gregory.  With  50  illustrations  by  the  authors.  In  large  crown 
Svo,  cloth.  New  Edition  with  Lists  of  Old  Inns,  "  Trust  "  Inns, 
and  Glossary  of  Signs.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Messrs.  Maskell  and  Gregory  have  written  this  history  of  theirs 
very  well  indeed.  They  classify  the  inns  of  England  according  to 
their  origin,  rating  them  as  manorial,  monastic,  Church  inns,  and  so 
on.  They  discourse  in  a  pleasant  gossipy  strain  on  coaching  inns, 
wayside  inns,  haunted  inns,  the  inns  of  literature  and  art,  historical 
and  fanciful  signs  and  curious  signboards  ;  of  inn  furniture,  etc." — 
Bookman. 

FLEET  STREET  IN  SEVEN  CENTURIES.  Being  a  History  of  the 
growth  of  London  beyond  the  Walls  into  the  Western  Liberty 
and  of  Fleet  Street  to  our  time.  By  Walter  George  Bell. 
Author  of  The  Thames  from  Chelsea  to  the  Nore.  With  a  Foreword 
by  Sir  Wm.  P.  Treloar,  Bt.  With  46  illustrations.  Drawings  by 
T.  R.  Way,  HansHp  Fletcher,  R.  Anning  Bell,  T.  E.  Knightley  ; 
reproductions  of  old  prints,  original  documents,  maps  and  photo- 
graphs.    In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Based  on 
Contemporary  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Documents.  By  Ellen 
Chase.  In  royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  1,500  pp.  with  75  full-page 
plates.     Three  Vols.     25s.  net 

"  A  serviceable  contribution  to  historical  literature,  because 
it  gives,  with  a  minuteness  and  wealth  of  colour  unapproached 
by  any  other  work  of  the  kind  known  to  us,  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  life  of  Massachusetts  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a 
social,  political,  military  picture  on  a  great  scale.  The  scenes,  the 
people  and  their  doings,  their  thoughts,  the  motives  of  their  acts, 
are  depicted  with  meticulous  accuracy,  often  in  the  actual  words 
of  the  actors  in  the  drama." — Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY.  By  R.  Barry  O'Brien. 
With  Introductions  by  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P.  New  Edition. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  1S4  pp..  Is.  6d.  net. 

"  This  book,  so  clear,  so  telling,  so  convincing,  should  be  given  a 
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wide  circulation.  The  author  has  conferred  a  boon  upon  all  fair- 
minded  men  who,  anxious  to  know  the  facts  ol  Ireland's  later  his- 
tory, will  be  delighted  to  read  them  in  these  pages  instinct  with 
interest  and  instruction.  The  book  will  do  untold  good." — 
Catholic   Times. 

THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  MONASTERIES.  As  illustrated  by  the 
Suppression  of  the  Religious  Houses  of  Staffordshire.  By  Francis 
AiDAN  HiBBERT,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge :  Head- 
master of  Denstone.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

JOHN  PYM.  By  C.  E.  Wade,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law.  With 
frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Wade  gives  afresh  and  effective  picture  of  this  statesman's 
career,  keeping  throughout  in  touch  with  his  authorities  ;  and  his 
graphic  narrative  will  fill  the  gap  in  the  bookshelf  made  by  the 
disappearance  of  Forster's  Life  written  nearly  80  years  ago,  and  long 
obsolete  " The     Tiy}i6s 

MAKERS  OF  NATIONAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by  The  Ven.  W. 
H.  HuTTON,  B.D.  Each  volume  in  this  series — the  aim  of  which  is 
to  do  fuller  justice  to  men  whose  lives  have  not  hitherto  been  ade- 
quately dealt  with — is  in  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  a  frontispiece, 
3s.  6d.  net. 
CARDINAL  BEAUFORT.     By  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Radford,  D.D. 

"  Studiously  impartial  .  .  .  carefully  written." — Glasgow  Herald. 
VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH.     By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 

"  It  is  brilliantly  written  .   .   .  exceptionally  clear  and  vivid  .  .  . 
a  book  which  was  needed." — The  Morning  Leader. 
ARCHBISHOP  PARKER.     By  W.  M.   Kennedy,  B.A. 

"  Exceedingly  well  conceived,  clearly  expressed,  and  compiled 
with  great  care." — The  Guardian. 
GENERAL  WOLFE.     By  Edward  Salmon. 

"  A  picture  and  an  estimate  of  Wolfe  which  could  not  be  more 
complete. ' ' —  Canada, 

FRANCIS  ATTERBURY,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1662-1732).     By  the 
Very   Rev.    H.    C.    Beeching,   M.A.,    Litt.D.,    Dean   of    Norwich. 

"  A  most  dehghtful  as  well  as  a  most  valuable  book." — Guardian. 
EDWARD  THE  FOURTH.     By  Laurence  Stratford,  B.A. 
THOMAS  BECKET,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     By  The  Ven.  W. 
H.    HuTTON,    B.D.,   Canon   of   Peterborough,   and   Archdeacon   of 
Northampton. 


METALLURGY,  ETC. 

AUSTRALIAN  MINING    AND  METALLURGY.     By  Donald  Clark. 

B.C.E.,  M.M.E.     A  detailed  description  of  the  Metallurgic  Methods 

employed  in  the  process  of  Ore  Treatment  and  Gold   Recovery. 

With  numerous   illustrations  and  diagrams.     In   royal   8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  21s.  net. 
REFINING  OF  GOLD.     By  Donald  Clark,  B.C.E.     In  demy  Svo, 

cloth  gilt,  with   illustrations,    12s.  6d.   net. 
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THE  DREDGING  OF  GOLD  PLACERS.     By  J.  E.  Hodgson,  F.R.G.S. 

With  17  illustrations.     In  demy  8v'o,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Principally  intended  for  Company  Directors,   Property  Managers, 

Prospectors,  and  the  investing  public. 
COALFIELDS  AND  COLLIERIES  OF  AUSTRALIA.     By  F.  Danvers 

Power.     Demy   8vo,   cloth   gilt,   440    pp.,  with  229   illustrations. 

25s.  net. 
HIGH  EXPLOSIVES.    By  W.  R.  Quinan.    Royal 8vo,  224  pp.   21s.  net. 

NATURAL    HISTORY,    ETC. 

MY  BACKYARD  ZOO,     A  Course  of  Natural  History.     By  the  late 

Rev.  J.  C.  Wood.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

"  Really  a  complete  course  of  natural  history." — Times. 
THE  A  B  C  OF  POULTRY.     By  E.  B.   Johnstone.     In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  cheap  edition,  Is.  net. 

"  A  capital  addition  to  the  many  books  devoted  to  the  outdoor 

hie."— World. 
CATS  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.     By  Miss  Frances  Simpson. 

Third  Edition.        In  crown  Svo,   with  25  beautifully  reproduced 

photographs  of  famous  prize-winning  cats.     2s.  net. 

"  The  author  explains  that  her  object  has  been  '  to  help  those 

who  desire  to  combine  pleasure  with  profit.'     This  aim  is  very 

successfully  achieved." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
REPTILES  OF  THE  WORLD.     Tortoises    and  Turtles,  Crocodilians, 

Lizards   and   Snakes   of   the   Eastern   and   Western   Hemispheres. 

By  Professor  Raymond  L.  Ditmars.     With  frontispiece  in  colour, 

and  nearly  200  illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

In  royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.     20s.  net. 
BRITISH    FERNS.     A   pocket   help   for   the   Student   and    Collector 

(comprising  all  the  native  species  and  showing  where  found).     By 

Francis    G.    Heath.      Size    6|  in.    by    3h    in.,    cloth,    with    50 

illustrations.     2s.  net. 
PEEPS  INTO  NATURE'S  WAYS.     By  John  J.  Ward.     Being  chapters 

on  insect,  plant  and  minute  life.     Illustrated  from  photographs  and 

photo-micrographs   taken  by  the   Author.     Cheaper   Edition.     In 

demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ATHLETIC  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS.     Compiled  and  Edited  by  C.  E. 

Thomas.     In    crown    Svo,    cloth    gilt,    with    many    illustratious. 

Illustrated.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  book  that  every  schoolmistress,  every  mother,  and  every 

girl  should  be  compelled  to  read,  for  it  is  full  of  the  best    advice 

and  thoroughly  practical  hints." — World. 
COMMON     COMMODITIES    OF     COMMERCE.     Each    handbook    is 

dealt  with  by  an  expert  writer.     Beginning  with  the  life  history 

of  the  plant,  or  other  natural  product,  he  follows  its  development 

until  it  becomes  a  commercial  commodity,  and  so  on  through  the 
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various  phases  of  its  sale  on  the  market,  and  its  purchase  by  the 
consumer.  Each  is  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  about  120  pp.,  with 
map,  coloured  frontispiece,  chart  and  illu.strations,  Is.  6d.  net. 
Tea,  from  Grower  to  Consumer,  by  Alexander  Ibbetson.  Coffee, 
from  Grower  to  Consumer,  by  B.  B.  Keable.  Cotton.  From  the 
Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.  By  K.  J.  Peake.  Oil  ; 
Animal,  Vegetable,  Essential  and  Mineral.  By  C.  Ainsworth 
Mitchell.  Sugar — Cane  and  Beet.  By  Geo.  Martineau,  C.B., 
Rubber.  Production  and  utilisation  of  the  raw  material.  By 
C.  Beadle  and  H.  P.  Stevens,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Iron  and  SteeL 
Their  production  and  manufacture.  By  C.  Hood.  Silk.  Its 
production  and  manufacture.  By  Luther  Hooper.  Wool. 
From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.  By  J.  A.  Hunter. 
Tobacco.     From  Grower  to  Smoker.     By  A.  E.  Tanner. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

DICKENS  IN  YORKSHIRE.  Being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  the  Delightful 
Village  of  Dothebo\s.  near  Greta  Bridge.  By  C.  Eyre  Pascoe. 
In  foolscap  4to,  with  four  illustrations  in  colour  and  1 1  black  and 
white  illustrations.      Is.  6d.   net. 

Popular,  but  not  exclusively  local,  tradition  has  identified  Dothe- 
boys  Hall  with  a  house  at  Bowes,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  doing  so 
has  inflicted  a  wrong  on  the  family  that  inhabited  it.  The  Author 
of  Dickens  in  Yorkshire,  who  has  travelled  in  quest  of  Squeers, 
endeavours  to  present  the  true  story  of  Bowes  to  Dickens  lovers, 
and  all  those  whose  desire  it  is  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  facts. 

FRENCH  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND 
AFTER.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Motices  in  French,  and 
Literary  and  Bibliographical  Notes  in  English.  By  Victor 
Leuliette,  B-es-L.,  A.K.C.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  350  pp. 
3s.  net. 

FOR  HOME  SERVICE  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Lyde  Howard. 
With  coloured  frontispiece  and  black  and  white  illustrations. 
In  foolscap  4to,  cloth,  decorated,  coloured  top,  and  end  papers, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  this  year's  books.  The  tone 
is  far  above  the  average,  and  every  touch  is  that  of  a  master  hand. 
The  children's  feelings  and  expressions  are  perfectly  natural. 
We  recommend  this  book  with  genuine  pleasure." — British  Weekly. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG.  By  T.  J.  Hartelius, 
M.D.  Translated  and  adapted  from  tlie  Swedish  by  C.  L'jfving. 
With  31  illustrations.  Fifth  Edition,  revised.  With  a  prefatory 
note  by  Arthur  A.  Beale,  M.B.     In  stiff  boards.  Is.  6d. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  HOUSE.  How  to  Take  and  Keep  it.  By 
Charles  Emanuel,  M.A.,  and  E.  M.  Joseph,  A.R.I.B.A.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations.     Cheap  edition.  Is.  net. 

"  This  book  seems  to  us  to  contain  well  nigh  all  the  information 
that  a  person  desiring  to  [acquire  a  property  could  desire." — 
Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS  {contd.) 

HYPNOTISM  AND  SUGGESTION.  In  Daily  Life,  Education,  and 
Medical  Practice.  By  Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  We  specially  welcome  the  book  before  us.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  man  of  established  reputation,  who  has  devoted  himself  for  years 
to  the  subject,  and  whose  aim  is  to  tell  the  Enghsh-speaking  world 
what  Hypnotism  really  is,  what  it  can  do,  and  to  what  conclusions 
it  seems  to  point.  It  is  written  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit. 
No  fact  is  shirked,  and  no  evidence  is  either  suppressed  or  rated 
above  its  real  value." — Globe. 

LIGHTER  MOMENTS.  From  the  note-book  of  Bishop  Walsham 
How.  Edited  by  his  son,  Frederick  Douglas  How.  In  small, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

OVERHEARD  AT  THE  ZOO.  By  Gladys  Davidson.  With  2 
coloured  plates  and  26  black  and  white  illustrations.  In  foolscap 
4to,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  has  catered  for  all  children  who  love  animals.  Her 
aim  has  been  to  present  the  animals'  own  point  of  view,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  divined  by  sympathetic  study. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE.  Each  in  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  with  32  full 
page  plate  illustrations.     2s.  net. 

WESTMINSTER.     By  W.  Teignmouth  Shore. 
ETON.     By  An  Old  Etonian. 
HARROW.     By    Archibald    Fox. 
RUGBY.     By  H.  H.  Hardy. 

THE  ROYAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH.  By  J.  J.  Trotter. 
With  32  illustrations.      In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    REVERIES    OF    A   BACHELOR  :  Or,    A    Book    of    the    Heart. 

By  the  late  Ik  Marvel.  With  an  Introduction  by  Arlo  Bates. 
In  foolscap  8vo,  gilt  top,  limp  lambskin,  2s.  6d.  net.  Also  in  cloth, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

ROODSCREENS  AND  ROODLOFTS.  By  F.  Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  The  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.  With  over  88  full-page 
collotype  reproductions,  and  upwards  of  300  other  beautiful 
illustrations.  In  demy  4to,  two  vols.,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  32s.  net. 

"  A   magnificent   work." — Evening    Standard. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHILD.  An  Attempt  to  Set  Down  what  is  in  the 
Mind  of  Children.  By  Frederick  Douglas  How,  In  foolscap  8vo, 
leather,  with  dainty  cover  design,  gilt  corners,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  cloth, 
2s.  net. 

MYSTICISM  AND  MAGIC  IN  TURKEY.  An  Account  of  the 
Religious  Doctrines,  Monastic  Organisation,  and  Ecstatic  Powers 
of  the  Dervish  Orders.  By  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett,  Author  of 
Turkey  of  the  Ottomans.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with 
illustrations.     6s.  net. 

THE  PERSIAN  PROBLEM.  By  H.  J.  Whigham.  With  maps  and 
illustrations.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  (contd.) 

SCIENCE    AND    THE    CRIMINAL.     By    C.    Ainsworth    Mitchell, 

B.A.,  F.I.C.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  250  pp.,  with  28  illustrations, 

6s.  net. 

"  The  systems  ot  personal  identification  are  discussed,  and  the 

uses  of  photography,  anthropometry,  and  finger  prints  are  indicated. 

The  selection  of  the  cases  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  book 

is  written  show  good  judgment."- — -Lancet. 
THE  SUNLIT   ROAD  :  Readings   in   Verse   and  Prose   for  Every  Day 

in  the  Year.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horder.     In  demy  16mo, 

cloth  gilt,  gilt  corners,  3s.  net  ;  leather  gilt,  gilL  corners,  4s.  net. 
"  A  dainty  and  delightful  little  '  day  book  '  for  quiet  moments. 

It  is  the  most  charming  book  of  its  kind  we  have  seen  for  a  very 

long  time,  for  Mr.  Horder  has  given  no  day  without  a  thought  to 

crown  it,  a  thought  pure  and  sweet  and  true,  to  brighten  the  hours 

of  workaday  hfe." — Lady. 
PITMAN'S   STUDIES   IN   ELOCUTION.     A  guide  to  the  theory  and 

practice  of  the  art  of  public  speaking  and  reciting,  with  over  100 

selections  for  Reciters  and  Readers.     By  E.  M.  Corbould  (Mrs. 

Mark  Robinson).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  silk  register, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  treasury  of  prose  and  verse  will  appeal  to  all  who  cultivate 

the  art  of  elocution  or  appreciate  a  choice  store  of  literary  gems." 

— Educational    News. 
THE  WORLD'S  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS.     A  Descriptive  Account 

of  the  Economic  Plants  of  the  World  and  of  their  Commercial  Uses. 

Bv  W.  G.   Freeman,  B.Sc,   F.L.S.,  and  S.   E.  Chandler,  D.Sc, 

F.'L.S.     With  contributions  by  T.  A.  Henry,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  C.  E. 

Jones,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  and  E.  H.  Wilson.     With  420  illustrations 

from  photographs  and  12  coloured  plates  and  10  maps.     In  demy 

4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net. 
THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   THE   TEACHING  OF  MODERN   SUBJECTS 

IN  ENGLAND.     By  Foster  Watson,  M.A.  (Professor  of  Education 

in  the  University  College  of  Wales  ;  Aberystwyth).     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
THE   INNER   LIFE   OF  GEORGE   ELIOT.     By   Charles  Gardner, 

M.A.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

POETRY,   CRITICISM,  &  LITERARY  HISTORY 

THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Original  issue.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

"  The  most  satisfactory  and  stimulating  criticism  of  the  poet  yet 
published." —  Times. 

{See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  4.) 
TENNYSON  :  HIS  ART  AND   RELATION  TO  MODERN   LIFE.     By 
the  same  Author.     Original  issue.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 
"  Will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  our  great  Laureate." — 
Quarterly   Review. 

{See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  4.) 
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POETRY,   ETC.    (contd.) 

A  STUDY  OF  CLOUGH,  ARNOLD,  ROSSETTI,  AND  IVTORRIS.  With 
an  Introduction  on  the  Course  of  Poetry  from  1822  to  1852.  By 
the  same  Author.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  The   book   is   a   brilliant   and  remarkable   study." — Standard. 
{See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  4.) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  PLAY  WRITING.  Six  plays  in  Verse  and  Prose 
with  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  John  Lawrence  Lambe.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  JAMES  HOGG.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Selected 
and  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  William  Wallace,  LL.D. 
With  photogravure  portrait  frontispiece.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  5s. 

WITH  THE  WILD  GEESE.  Songs  of  Irish  Exile  and  Lament.  By 
Emily  Lawless.  With  an  Introduction  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
In  square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  B.  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  520  pp.,  6s.  net. 

MODERN  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  By  Lacy  Collison-Morley, 
Author  of  Giiiseppe  Baretti  and  his  Friends.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  360  pp.,   6s.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.  From  Homer  to 
Julian.  By  Wilmer  Cave  Wright,  Ph.D.,  late  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  544  pp.,  6s.  net. 

GREEK  INFLUENCE  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY.  By  the  late  Professor 
John  Churton  Collins.  Edited  with  Introduction,  by  Professor 
M.  Macmillan.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  portrait.  3s.  6d. 
net. 


POLITICS,    ETC. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  WELSH  DISENDOWMENT.  By  J.  Fovargue 
Bradley.     Third  impression.     In  demy  8vo,  Is.  net. 

NONCONFORMITY  AND  POLITICS.  By  a  Nonconformist  Minister. 
Cheap  Edition.     In  crown  8vo,   Is.  net. 

"  It  is  in  every  way  a  serious  and  notable  work." — Daily  News. 

FAMOUS  SPEECHES.  From  CromweU  to  Gladstone.  Selected  and 
Edited  with  Introductory  Notes  by  Herbert  Paul.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  470  pp.,   7s.  6d.  net. 

A  book  of  selections  such  as  this  is  delightful  reading.  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul  has  chosen  discreetly  in  the  wide  field  from  Cromwell 
to  Gladstone,  and  has  prefaced  each  orator  with  a  judicious 
criticism . ' ' — Spectator. 

FAMOUS  SPEECHES.  Second  Series.  Selected  and  Edited  with 
Introductory  Notes  by  Herbert  Paul.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
398  pp.,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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SCIENCE 

GREAT  ASTRONOMERS.  B3  Sir  Robert  Ball,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Sir  Robert  Ball's  gifts  as  a  narrator  are  very  great.  He  is,  of 
course,  a  master  of  his  subject  ..  .  .  The  most  earth-bound  mortal 
who  opens  this  book  must  go  on  with  it." — Daily  Chronicle. 

IN  STARRY  REALMS.  By  the  same  Author.  The  Wonders  of  the 
Hea\ens.  With  numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  style  of  popular  exposition  adopted  throughout  is  indeed 
admirable,  the  illustrations  are  excellent,  the  binding  is  tasteful, 
and   the   print   good." — Saturday    Review. 

IN  THE  HIGH  HEAVENS.  By  the  same  Author.  A  popular  account 
of  recent  interesting  astronomical  events  and  phenomena,  with 
numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  has,"  says  The  Scotsman,  "  the  freshest  knowledge  and  the 
best  scientific  thought." 

ASTRONOMY  FOR  EVERYBODY.  By  Professor  Simon  Newcombe, 
LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Robert  Ball.  Illustrated. 
A  popular  exposition  of  the  wonders  of  the  Heavens.  In  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BY  LAND  AND  SKY.  By  the  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
The  Record  of  a  Balloonist.  With  four  illustrations.  In  demy 
Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 


SOCIOLOGY 

SOCIALISM.  By  Professor  Robert  Flint,  LL.D.  New,  Revised  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  A  new,  revised  and  cheaper  edition  of  Professor  Flint's  masterly 
study  will  be  generally  welcomed.  References  show  that  the 
additional  notes  are  well  up  to  date." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  ABYSS.  By  Jack  London.  A  study  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  life  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
By  the  author  of  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  With  24  illustrations  from 
actual  photographs.      In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  .  .  .  Mr.  Jack  London,  who  is  already  known  to  the  British 
public  as  a  fine  descriptive  writer,  has  done  for  the  East  End  of 
London  what  he  did  for  the  Klondyke — has  described  it  fully  and 
faithfully,  looking  at  it  as  intimately  as  dispassionately." —  Daily 
Chronicle. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM?  By  "  Scotsburn."  An  attempt  to  examine 
the  principles  and  policy  propounded  by  the  advocates  of  Socialism. 
In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKER'S  GUIDE.     (See  page  20.) 
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THEOLOGICAL 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  DICTIONARY.  An  Indispensable  Volume  of 
Reference  dealing  with  the  origins,  history,  use,  and  teaching  of  the 
several  authorised  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  within 
the  Anglican  Communion.  Its  scope  embraces  all  accompanying 
ceremonies  and  supplementar}'^  rites,  the  ornaments  of  the  Church 
and  of  all  ministers,  Church  structures  and  fittings  in  their  relation 
to  worship,  ecclesiastical  persons  and  bodies,  and  the  legislative 
judicial  or  administrative  authorities  now  or  heretofore  empowered 
or  exercising  powers  in  regard  to  the  above.  Edited  by  George 
Harford,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Mossley  Hill,  Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool: 
and  MoRLEY  Stevenson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Warrington  Training 
College.  Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool.  Assisted  by  J.  W.  Tyrer,  M.A., 
Formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  Walton.  Preface  by 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

Articles  b}'  nearly  150  Contributors,  including  : — The  Bishop  of 
Ossory  ;  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  ;  Dr.  Hermitage  Day  ;  The  late  Dr. 
Dowden  (Bishop  of  Edinburgh)  ;  Canon  Driver  ;  The  Bishop  of 
Ripon  ;  The  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  The  Bishop  of 
Hull  ;  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey  ;  The  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  ; 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  ;  Bishop  Montgomery  ;  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  ;  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  Canon  Simpson  ;  Chancellor 
P.  V.  Smith  ;  Canon  Staley  ;  Dr.  Eugene  Stock ;  The  Dean  of 
Canterbury  ;  Canon  Bullock  Webster  ;  The  Rev.  James  Baden 
Powell  ;  Professor  H.  B.  Swete  ;  Dr.  H.  P.  Allen  ;  Professor  Du 
Bose  ;  Dr.  Guy  Warman  ;  Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  ;  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  ; 
Mr.  Francis  Burgess  ;  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Freshfield,  F.S.A.  ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ;  Sir  T.  Sydney  Lea,  Bart.  ;  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  Mrs.  Romanes  ;  Professor  J.  E. 
Vernham.  The  work  is  complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  4to,  half 
leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  850  pp.,  25s.  net.  Write  for  16  pp.  Prospectus 
containing  lists  of   Contributors  and  articles,  specimen  pages,  etc. 

"  A  very  successful  attempt  to  meet  a  real  want." — Guardian. 
"  Thorough  and  scholarly." — Church  Times.  "  The  book  will 
take  its  place  at  once  amongst  our  indispensable  works  of  refer- 
ence ...  a  great  and  scholarly  achievement."— JAe  Churchman. 
"  We  do  not  think  that  any  Clergyman  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
highly  scholarly  volume." — Church  of  Ireland  Gazette.  "  Its 
contents  answer  practically  every  question  that  we  can  ask  about 
the  book.  It  will  make  for  itself  a  place  on  our  reference  shelves 
next  to   Hastings." — Record. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH.  Newly  Translated  with  Intro- 
ductions, Critical  Notes  and  Explanations  by  G.  H.  Box, 
M.A.  Together  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Chui'ch.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  two  maps,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Athenceum  says  it  "  deserves  high  commendation,"  and  that 
"  the  advantage  of  having  the  prophecies  placed  before  us  in 
something  like  the  original  grouping  of  lines  far  outweighs  the 
drawback  of  what  might  here  and  there  be  regarded  as  arbitrary 
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THEOLOGICAL    {confd.) 

or  unnecessary  alterations  .  .  .  the  book  recommends  itself  by  its 
scholarly  character,  its  clearness  of  exposition,  and  the  fearless, 
yet  re\'erent  spirit  of  investigation  by  which  it  is  animated." 

THE  EZRA-APOCALYPSE.  Being  Chapters  3—14  of  the  Book  com- 
monly known  as  IV.  Ezra  (or  II.  Esdras).  Translated  from  a  criti- 
cally revised  text,  with  critical  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Explana- 
tions ;  with  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  an 
Appendix  containing  the  Latin  text.  By  G.  H.  Box,  M.A.,  Author 
of  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  etc.  Together  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  488 
pp.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Aheady  known  to  the  student  by  his  excellent  edition  of 
Isaiah,  Mr.  Box  has  now  ventured  successfully  as  we  think,  into  a 
field  which  Dr.  Charles  had  almost  made  his  own  ;  and  Dr.  Charles, 
we  are  sure,  will  not  be  backward  in  greeting  him  as  a  worthy 
confrere.  Mr.  Box's  treatment  of  the  various  problems  presented 
by  the  book  is  marked  by  the  same  clearness  and  thoroughness  which 
characterised  his  Isaiah  .  .  .  Mr.  Box  has  laid  the  readers  of  2 
Esdras  under  the  highest  obligations,  and  has  produced  a  work, 
the  only  thorough  English  work  on  the  subject,  which  does  honour 
to  English  scholarship  and  will  be  indispensable  to  all  students  of 
this  portion  of  the  Apocrypha." — Spectator. 

THE  RELIGION  AND  WORSHIP  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE.  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Studv  of  Judaism  from  the  New  Testament  Period. 
By  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D.,  and  G.  H.  Box,  M.A.  In  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  eight  illustrations.  Second,  Revised,  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  large  book  can  be  written  on  a  large  subject 
in  the  field  of  religion,  which  is  so  entirely  new  and  fresh  as  this 
important  volume.  ...  Its  novelty  and  freshness  lies  in  its  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  study  of  Judaism  by  Christian  scholars  of  the  Church 
of  England,  written  for  a  Christian  public,  and  it  is  a  s^^mpathetic, 
even  a  loving  study." — Church    Times. 

"  Its  authors  have  written  with  good  will  and  with  quite  excep- 
tional  knowledge." — Jeivish    Chronicle. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MESSIANIC  IDEA.     A  Study  in  Com- 
parative Religion.     By  the  Rev.   W.  O.   E.  Oesterley,   D.D. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Dr.  Oesterley 's  new  work  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  students.  ...  It  is  stimulating,  earnest,  frank,  full  of  interesting 
information.  .  .  Likely  to  prove  very  useful  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers." —  A  thenceum. 
THE  FUTURE  LIFE  AND  MODERN  DIFFICULTIES.  By  F. 
Claude  Kempson,  M.B.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  diagrams, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"The  author  shows  the  siinplest  educated  reader  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  scientific  discoveries  to  weaken  our  faith  in 
Christianity." — The   Record. 
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THE  KINGDOM  WITHIN.  Being  Teaching  for  our  Day  Recorded 
Exclusively  by  St.  Luke.  By  Agnes  Stanley  Leathes.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Her  studies  are  thoughtful  and  yet  simple  ;  they  relate  the 
primary  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  facts  of  modern  life.  There 
are  useful  chapters  on  spiritual  healing,  and  on  the  value  of  the 
results  of  psychic  research,  a  value  often  over  estimated  by  the 
apologist   for   Christianity." — Church    Times. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A., 
LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  Fine  discourses  .  .  .  they  breathe  a  brave  and  loving  spirit, 
and  have  the  virtue  of  infusing  their  writer's  health  of  soul  into  the 
reader's  heart." — Speaker. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  MODERN  LIFE.     By  the  same  Author. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 
THE  LIFE   SUPERLATIVE.     By  the  same  Author.     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS.  As  Marks 
OF  THE  Way  of  Life.  By  the  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Cosmo 
Gordon  Lang,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  A  delightful  book,  full  of  helpfulness  and  cheer." — Methodist 
Times. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PARABLES  OF  JESUS.  By  the  same 
Author.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

' '  We  can  only  express  our  wonder  at  the  freshness  of  treatment 
which  he  has  been  able  to  bring  to  a  familiar  subject." — The  Times. 

FAMOUS  SERMONS  BY  ENGLISH  PREACHERS.  From  the  Ven- 
erable Bede  to  H.  P.  Liddon.  Edited  with  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Notes  by  Canon  Douglas  Macleane,  M.A.  In  demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  collection,  and  the  reading  public  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Canon  Macleane.  Canon  Macleane's  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Sermons  are  by^no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  work  ...  it  deserves,  and  will  no  doubt  receive,  a  hearty 
welcome  from  all  reading  men  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
Church. ' ' —  Record. 

LAY  SERMONS  FROM  "  THE  SPECTATOR."  By  M.  C.  E.  With 
an  introduction  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  silk  register,  5s.  net. 

"...  The  prime  merit  of  these  essays  is  their  simplicity — a 
quality  which  should  commend  them  to  many  who  instinctively 
reject  sermons  as  sermons  are  too  often  preached. "^ — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  late  Bishop  Thorold.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
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THE  TENDERNESS  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  same  Author.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gih,  3s.  6d. 

Deals  with  questions  of  universal  and  abiding  import.     His 
style,  too,  has  a  rare  charm." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  same  Author.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  May  well  take  its  place  amongst  the  classics  of  experimental 
religion . ' ' —  Record. 

THE  BETTER  WAY.  By  Pastor  Charles  Wagner.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Marie  Louise  Hendee.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

ON  LIFE'S  THRESHOLD  :  Talks  to  Young  People  on  Character 

and  Conduct.     By  the  same  Author.     Translated  by  Edna  St. 
John.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE.  By  the  same  Author.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Marie  Louise  Hendee.  With  biographical  sketch  by 
Grace  King.     New  Edition.     In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  net. 

THE  COMMANDMENTS  OF  JESUS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton. 
Popular  edition.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.     By  the  same  Author.     Popular  edition. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.     2s.  6d.  net. 

HELP  FOR  THE  TEMPTED.  By  Professor  Amos  R.  Wells.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  In  foolscap  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  in  paper  covers,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  AGE.  By  the  late  W.  C.  Magee,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
3s.  6d. 

"  Will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  world." — Spectator. 

CHRIST  THE  LIGHT  OF  ALL  SCRIPTURE.  By  the  late  W.  C. 
Magee,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Y'ork.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recommend  discourses  so  full  of  fresh 
thought  and  vigorous  reflection." — Globe. 

THE  INDWELLING  CHRIST.  By  the  late  Henry  Allon,  D.D. 
In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

"  Worthy  to  take  their  place  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  old 
divines." — Daily    Telegraph. 

CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  LENT.  Readings  for  the  Forty  Days'  Fast. 
By  The  l^ev.  Vernon  Staley,  Hon.  Canon  of  Inverness  Cathedral. 
Author  of  The  Catholic  Religion,  etc.,  etc.  In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d.  net.     Leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  series  of  short  readings  and  reflections  for  the  Forty  Days 
of  Lent  is  written  in  the  concise  and  plain  style  which  the  Author 
has  successfully  adopted  in  his  previous  works,  so  well  known  and 
largely  circulated.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  give  the  reader 
food  for  reflection  founded  on  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  and  to  turn  each  day's  reading,  or  portion,  to  bear  upon 
character  and  practical  religion. 
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CONSIDERATIONS   FOR   ADVENT.     By  the   same   Author.     Cloth, 
Is.  6d.  net;   leather,  2s.  6d.  net.      Ready  Shortly. 

A    BOOK   OF    THE    LOVE   OF   JESUS.      By   Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson. 
In  foolscap  8vo,  leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  cloth  2s.  net. 
"  An  anthology  of  some  old  Catholic  devotions,  slightly  modern- 
ized, which  will  appeal  to  many  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and 
beauty." —  To-day. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  MARY.  By  F.  M.  Groves.  Preface  by 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne.  In  foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  with 
frontispiece,  2s.  net.  Leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  photogravure 
frontispiece,  3s.  net. 

"  We  give  a  cordial  and  grateful  welcome  to  this  beautiful  Uttle 
book  about  Our  Ladv,  and  her  churches,  pictures,  images,  shrines, 
guilds,  wells  and  salutations,  and  the  poems,  prayers  and  days  that 
honour  her.  Every  devout  cUent  of  the  Blessed  Mother  will  love 
to  read  of  her  praises  and  of  the  ways  in  which  men  have  shown  their 
devotion  to  her." — Catholic   Times. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER.  Testimonies  of  Personal  Experiences.  By 
Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter,  the  late  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Canon 
Knox  Little,  M.A.,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  ("  Ian 
Maclaren  "),  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  and  others.  Cheaper  edition.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  2s. 

"  A  remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  and  well  worth  reading." — 
Church  Times. 

BIBLE  STUDENT'S  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  in  its  Historical,  Chrono- 
logical and  Geographical  Relations,  The.  By  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Andrews.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  556  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

The  events  of  the  Lord's  hfe,  as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  the  difficulties  as  to  matters  of 
fact  explained.  As  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  chronological 
arrangement,  the  dates  of  the  Lord's  birth  and  death,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  His  pubhc  ministry  are  considered  in  brief  preliminary  essays. 

THE  LITERARY  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  An  account  of  the  leading 
forms  of  hterature  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Professor  R.  G. 
Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cheaper  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
6s.  net. 

"  A  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  .  .  . 
We  heartily  recommend  this  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  PRACTICAL  WISDOM  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey  (Editor  of  The  Spectator).  In 
demy  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  If  Mr.  Strachey 's  work  does  nothing  more  than  draw  attention 
to  the  incomparably  rich  vein  of  wisdom  which  runs  through  the 
various  books  of  which  the  Bible  is  made  up,  not  only  the  Church, 
but  all  whose  faith  is  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  will  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  ...  No  one,  after  reading  the  elegant  and 
carefully  produced  volume  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Strachey  has  done 
a  good  work  in  a  thoroughly  good  manner." — Standard. 
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THE  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.  By  C.  Schmidt. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Thorpe.  With  Preliminary  Essay  by  R.  W. 
Dale,  LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  easy  book  to  read,  and  the  educated  layman  will  find  it 
full  of  vital  interest,  while  the  more  exacting  student  will  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  being  provided  with  full  and  precise  references 
to  the  original  authorities  in  which  many  startling  assertions  are 
made." — Nottingham   Daily    Express. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson  HarpeR' 
D.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

MODERNISM.  A  Record  and  Review.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Leslie 
LiLLEV,  M.A.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

' '  Mr.  Lilley  is  admirably  suited,  both  by  knowledge  and  sympathy, 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  the  modernist  position  may  be 
made  known  to  the  EngUsh  public." — Church   Times. 

BODY  AND  SOUL.  An  Enquiry  into  the  effects  of  Religion  upon 
health  with  a  description  of  Christian  works  of  heaUng  from  the 
New  Testament  to  the  present  da^^  By  Percy  Dearmer,  D.D. 
Ninth  impression.  Cheaper  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Here  is  the  book  for  which  we  have  so  long  waited.  .  .  We 
may  say  at  once  that  the  work  could  hardly  have  been  better  done. 
It  takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  main  question,  and  of 
matters  related  to  it.  It  is  arranged  with  an  admirable  clearness." 
—  Church  Times. 

THE  CHURCHMAN'S  GUIDE.  A  Handbook  for  all  persons,  whether 
Clerical  or  La}',  who  require  a  Book  of  Reference  on  questions  of 
Church  Law  or  Ecclesiology.  Edited  by  Arthur  Reynolds,  M.A. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  368  pp.,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  work  is  extremely  well  done.  Within  the  space  of  333 
pages,  well  and  clearly  printed  in  double  columns,  the  editor  has 
managed  to  include  nearly  a  thousand  articles  and  definitions. 
The  articles  on  various  legal  points  are  lucid  and  authoritative  ; 
those  on  ecclesiology  interesting  and  practical  ;  those  on  historical 
points  are  commendably  free  from  bias.  In  fact  it  is  a  trustworthy 
and  convenient  guide  on  the  many  matters  on  which  the  churchman 
constantly  finds  himself  in  need  of  information." — Church   Times. 

CHURCH  ACCOUNTS.  A  Simple,  Concise  Method  of  Account  Keeping 
for  use  by  the  Clergy,  Churchwardens,  and  other  Officials.  With 
Model  Accounts.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dowsley,  B.A. 
Size  15^  in.  by  9A  in.,  half-leather,  106  pp.,  with  interleaved  blotting- 
paper,  6s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  exceedingly  useful  volume.  ...  As  to  its  thoroughness 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  ...  for  large  and  highly  organised  parishes 
it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  anything  better." — Guardian. 
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THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  GUIDE.  A  Handbook  of  Information 
and  Counsel  for  all  who  are  interested  in  Public  Welfare.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Haldane,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Southwark 
Diocesan  Social  Service  Committee,  with  assistance  from  Fifty 
Experts.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  500  pp.,  with  over  500  articles. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  book  of  reference  of  more  than  average  value.  The  need 
of  such  a  book  is  patent,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  publica- 
tion which  attempts  to  supply  it.  The  notes  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  wonderfully 
exhaustive." — Guardian. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  AND  CATECHISE.  A  Plea  for  the  Employment 
of  Educational  Methods  in  the  Religious  Instruction  of  Children. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rivington,  M.A.,  formerly  Second  Master  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Choir  School.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Cheaper  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt.  Is.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  an  invaluable  little  book  ...  it  might  well  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  Sunday  School  teacher." — Churchman. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  From  the 
Beginning  to  the  Present  Day.  By  the  Rev.  J .  E.  De  Hirsch-Davies, 
B.A.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  356  pp.,  5s.  net. 

"  It  shows  wide  reading  no  less  than  special  study.  It  is  written 
with  the  simplicity  befitting  a  popular  history,  and  its  interest  never 
flags.  It  makes  the  Welsh  Church,  in  strength  and  weakness, 
depression  or  re-awakening,  live  before  our  eyes." — Church  Times. 

THE  SPRING  OF  THE  DAY.  Spiritual  Analogies  from  the  Things 
OF  Nature.  By  the  late  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In 
crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Luminous  in  a  high  degree,  filled  with  matter  for  children's 
addresses,  and  equally  sure  to  prove  instructive  to  persons  of  mature 
years . ' ' —  Christian. 

THE  CLOCK  OF  NATURE.  By  the  late  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D., 
LL.D.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  attempt  to  bring  out  the  wise  lessons  which  the  objects  of 
Nature  teach,  and  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PLANTS.  By  the  late  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D., 
LL.D.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s,  6d.  net. 

A  collection  of  popular  studies,  showing  the  many  points  of  beauty 
and  interest  about  some  of  the  commonest  of  our  trees  and  wild 
flowers. 
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TRAVEL,    TOPOGRAPHY,    AND    SPORT 

THE  ADVENTURER  IN  SPAIN.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  With  162 
illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne  and  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  Author.     In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

CASTLES   AND    CHATEAUX   OF   OLD   TOURAINE   and   the    Loire 

Country.  Bv  Francis  Miltoun  and  Blanche  McManus.  With 
seventy  illustrations  reproduced  from  paintings  made  on  the  spot, 
and  maps,  plans,  etc.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  richly  gilt,  gilt  top, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  travel  books  that  we  have  come 
across  for  some  time." — Comttry  Life. 

CASTLES  AND  CHATEAUX  OF  OLD  NAVARRE  and  the  Basque 
Provinces.  By  the  same  Authors.  W^ith  63  illustrations  (some  in 
colour),  maps,  plans,  etc.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  richly  gilt, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  not  merely  as  a  travel  handbook, 
but  for  its  sympathetic,  social  and  historical  review  of  a  very 
interesting  section  of  the  French  people." — Irish   Times. 

CASTLES  AND  CHATEAUX  OF  OLD  BURGUNDY  and  the  Border 
Provinces.  By  the  same  Authors.  With  59  illustrations  (some  in 
colour),  maps,  plans,  etc.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  richly  gilt, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Their  new  volume  strikes  the  reader  as  the  most  readable  and 
most  instructive  they  have  yet  given  us." — Nottingham  Guardian. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  MOSQUES  AND  MINARETS.  By  the  same 
Authors.  With  75  illustrations,  in  colour  and  black  and  white, 
maps,  plans,  etc.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with 
cover  of  charming  design,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  comprehensive  account  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  and 
of  Mussulman  government,  religion,  art,  culture,  and  French 
influence.     Picturesquely     illustrated." — -Times. 

WANDERINGS  ON  THE  ITALIAN  RIVIERA.  The  Record  of  a  leis- 
urely tour  in  Liguria.  By  Frederic  Lees.  With  coloured  plate, 
and  60  illustrations,  map.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Countries   and   Peoples   Series 

Each  in  imperial  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  about  30  full-page 
plate  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

ITALY  OF  THE  ITALIANS.     By   Helen  Zimmern. 

"  The  knowledge  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  volume  are  truly 
astounding,  and  the  labour  the  author  has  expended  on  it  has  made 
it  as  indispensable  as  Baedeker  to  the  traveller,  as  well  as  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  modern  times." — Daily   Telegraph. 
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FRANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH.     By  E.  Harrison  Barker. 

"  A  book  of  general  information  concerning  the  life  and  genius 
of  the  French  people,  with  especial  reference  to  contemporary- 
France.  Covers  every  phase  of  French  intellectual  life — architec- 
ture, players,  science,  and  invention,  etc."  —  Times. 

SPAIN^OF  THE  SPANISH.     By  Mrs.  Villiers-Wardell. 

"  Within  httle  more  than  250  pages  she  has  collected  a  mass  of 
ordered  information  which  must  be  simply  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  wants  to  know  the  facts  of  Spanish  hfe  at  the  present  day. 
Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  can  a  more  complete  and  yet 
compendious  account  of  modern  Spain  be  found." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

SWITZERLAND  OF  THE  SWISS.     By  Frank  Webb. 

"  Mr.  Webb's  account  of  that  unknown  country  is  intimate, 
faithful,  and  interesting.  It  is  an  attempt  to  convey  a  real  know- 
ledge of  a  striking  people — an  admirably  successful  attempt." — 
Morning  Leader. 

GERMANY   OF  THE  GERMANS.     By   Robert   M.   Berry. 

"  Mr.  Berry  abundantly  proves  his  abiUty  to  write  of  Germany 
of  the  Germans  in  an  able  and  informing  fashion.  What  he  does 
is  to  state,  so  far  as  can  be  done  within  the  scope  of  a  single  handy 
volume,  particulars  of  all  aspects  of  life  as  lived  in  Germany  to-day." 
— Daily  Telegraph. 

TURKEY  OF  THE  OTTOMANS.     By  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett. 

"  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  handbook  for  the  newspaper 
reader  who  wants  to  understand  all  the  conditions  of  the  '  danger 
zone.'  " — Spectator. 

BELGIUM  OF  THE  BELGIANS.     By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
"  A  very  complete  handbook  to  the  country." — World. 

SERVIA  OF  THE  SERVIANS.     By  Chedo  Mijatovich. 

"  It  is  a  useful  and  informative  work  and  it  deserves  to  be  widely 
read." — Liverpool  Daily   Courier. 

JAPAN  OF  THE  JAPANESE.     By  Professor  J.  H.  Longford.     With 
map. 

"  A  capital  historical  resume  and  a  mine  of  information  regard- 
ing the  country  and  its  people." — London  and  China   Telegraph. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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The  "All  Red"  Series 

Each  volume  is  in  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  16  full-page  plate 
illustrations,  maps,  etc.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA.  By  the  Hon.  Bernhard 
RiNGROSE  Wise  (formerly  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales). 

"  The  '  All  Red  '  Series  should  become  known  as  the  Weil-Read 
Series  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Nobody  is  better  qualified  to 
write  of  Austraha  than  the  late  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  knows  the  country  intimately  and  writes  of  it  with 
enthusiasm.  It  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  Island  Continent 
that  has  yet  been  pubhshed.  We  desire  to  give  a  hearty  welcome 
to  this  series.'' — Globe. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Sir  Arthur  P.  Douglas, 
Bt.,  formerly  Under-Secretary  for  Defence,  New  Zealand,  and 
previously  a  Lieutenant,  R.N. 

"  Those  who  have  failed  to  find  romance  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire  should  read  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Sir 
Arthur  Douglas  contrives  to  present  in  the  444  pages  of  his  book  an 
admirable  account  of  life  in  New  Zealand  and  an  impartial  summary 
of  her  development  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  most  alluring 
picture  that  one  conjures  up  after  reading  it." — Standard. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  By  W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to 
the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 

"  The  publishers  could  hardly  have  found  an  author  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Griffith  to  represent  the  premier  British  Dominion 
...  an  excellent  plain  account  of  Canada,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive   yet    pubhshed      .  .  trustworthy." — Athencsum. 

THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.  Their  History.  Resources,  and  Pro- 
gress. By  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  Secretary  to  the  West  India 
Committee. 

"...  hence  the  value  of  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Aspinall  has 
compiled  so  skilfully.  Its  treatment  of  current  topics  is  copious, 
up-to-date,  and  full  of  varied  interest  .  .  .  every  visitor  to  the 
West  Indies  will  be  well  advised  if  he  takes  Mr.  Aspinall's  book  as 
his  guide." — Times. 

THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  With  chapters  on  Rhodesia  and  the 
Native  Territories  of  the  High  Commission.  By  W.  Basil  Worsfold, 
Sometime  Editor  of  the  "  Johannesburg  Star." 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  INDIA.     By  Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I. 

Ready  Shortly. 
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WINTER  LIFE  IN  SWITZERLAND.  Its  Sports  and  Health  Cures. 
By  Mrs.  M.  L.  and  Winifred  M.  A.  Brooke.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  290  pp.,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  many  full-page 
plates,  maps,  and  other  illustrations,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  book  is  so  full  of  description  and  useful  information  on 
all  points  as  to  be  an  indispensable  possession  to  anyone  intending 
a  winter  visit  to  Switzerland  .  .  .  this  invaluable  little  book." — 
Throne. 

RECOVERING  THE  "  ASHES."  An  account  of  the  cricket  tour  in 
Australia,  1911-12.  By  J.  B.  Hobbs,  the  famous  Surrey  and 
England  player.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  160  pp. 
Is.  net. 


Sif   Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  Bath,  and  New  york. 
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